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Persevering  Ambition  of  the  leading  Grecian  Republics.      Cir^ 
cumstances    of  the    Couneil  of  Amphictyons.    Summary 
History  of  Pkocis.     Antient  Sacred  Wars.    Regulation  ^f- 
the  Council  of  Amphictyons  by  Solon :  Treasure  deposited  by 

.    Crxsus  King  of  Lydicu    Subjection  of  Delphi  to  Lacedamon, 
•  and  Depression  of  the  Amphictyonic  Authority^ 

WHILE    the  Athenians  were  prosecuting    sect. 
schemes  of  ambition  and  avarice,  where-        ^ 
ever,  among  the  Grecian  republics  and  beyond 
them,  their  navel  strength  might  avail,  neither  the 
Thebans  nor  the  Lacedaemonians  had  abandoned 
their  pretensions  to  an  imperial  authority  over  the. 
iandforce,  ^nd  a  supremacy  in  the  general  councils, 
of  all  the  states  of  the  nation.     Much  as  a  superia- 
taiding  power,  under  just  regulation,  was  wanted,, 
and  beneficial,  even  with  very  defective  regulation, 
as  it  had  sometimes  been,  yet  the  continued  contest 
;  Vo  L.  VIIL  B  for 
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CHAP,    for  it  teemed  with  evil  for  almost  every  state,  and 

XXXVII*  .  . 

V — V — ^  could  hardly  fail,  in  the  ^nd,  to  ruin  the  indepen- 

B.C.  357,  dency  of  all.  Henc£,  in  tiie  next  year  after  that  in 
•  ^^^'  ^*  which  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  their  revolted 
allies,  a  new  war,  originating  with  a  people  hitherto 
of  little  naAie,  qifickly  involved  ^1  the  European 
continental  republics,  and  led  to  consequences 
daaost  momentous^  «et  for  Greece  ^dy,  fe«t  fer  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

Ch.  s.  s.  3.       Among  circumstances  of  very  early  Grecian 

*  history,  the  council  of  Amphictyons  has  formerly 

^^bccifl+ed  for  notice ;  but,  from  the  sacried  war  in 

^hich  thte  great  Athenian  legislatdr  Solon  com- 

Ch.  5.  s.  5.  mand^d  the  army  of  the  god,  as  it  was  called,  to  the 
period  at  which  we  are  arrivfed, 'scai'cely  any  men- 
tion of  it  is  found  amoi^  ^itfitient  writers.  Occur- 
rences now  brought  it  forward  to  a  new  or  revived 
importance;  whence  a  view  of  its  history,  such  sus 
among  tlie  very  deficient  memorials  remaiping  may 
*bex)bteii!^,  willHbe  necfessary  for  elucidation  of  the 
geh^ilBtl  hi^toi^  of  the  nation. 

The  priricipKl  Information  extatit  on  ithe  subject 
is  containecl  in  an  oration  of  ^schines,  who  was  a 
niiittiberitf  tee  council,  as  represeritatfve  Of  ktheils, 
at  the  tfliie  of  its  ievived  eminetice.  ^he  very 
^6tail,  htftirfevfer,  Whidh  ^e  titit^  thought  neceS- 
skry  t6  iaty  befoffe  thfe  assembled  Athenian  pebplfe 
ibhe^Mh^ it, is aitadttgfticticationsof  the  dbl^carity 
^nd  di^rfe^d  Irftb  WWdh  it  had  falleti.  'Its  lilfetdi^, 
ahdaVeh Ife  ddhstltiition, 'ftio  thfe Athttdan  |)^ople 
fiaA  ^ays  the  ri^ht  of  repi'e^ntation  in  it,  weffe 
tft  fltalt  time,  in  AtK6ife,  it  a^iJ^ft,  fitfte  'gehie«i% 

khdWh.    The  ^dratdr  tefortn's  the  'asstetttbty  th^t 
tlfe  A&pliidtyd6tc  pfe6^te,  Wh^^e  Citlgs:](^mieiliat^ 

ia 
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h\  the  right  ^representation  in  the  council,  were 
twelve  iwttions  or  racee.     Of  the  twelve  names, 
{ho^^vec,  which  he  certainly  proposed  to  give^  om 
hfts  been  Ipsl.froin  the  extunt  copies  of  his  works, 
Thec^yen  n^ntipned  are,  TJiessalianii,  ScBO^an^ 
Dorians,  lo^ans,  Penrhaebians,    Magoetes,   Lo- 
crians,   (Etesans,    Phthiots,   Malians,    Phocian^. 
iBiit  two  otiier  different  lists  are  extant:  one,  ftom 
Pausanias,  has  twelve  names;  bnt  among  them 
two,  Dolopians  and  iEnians,  are  not  mentioned  by 
^chipes:  in  the  other,  froixi  Harpocration,  are 
only  ten;  and  one  of  these,  the  Aqh^an,  is  found 
4n  neither  of  the  others.     The  list  of  iEschinep 
will  carry  most  authority  for  things  as  tl^ey  stood 
in  his  .age.     But  (it  seems  prol;>abIe  that  instances 
t)f  depriving  9^  Amphictjronic  peqpl^  of , its  Aip- 
phifityoi^ic  rights,  a^d  giving  ^hem  tQ  others,  not 
Jbefore  admitted  intp  the  Amphktypiiic  ass9ci^ti<m» 
oecurred  in  diffai^t  §ges,  and  warranted  the  6x* 
ample  which  we  sbf^  see  in  the  sequel.     Possibly 
e^o,  in  the  different  cat^ilpgue^,  the  same:p0opjb 
^(^  be.desig^ated  under  different  names,  pr  two 
Kaces  may  be  ineljuded  under  one  name,     yiery 
ajatiently,  we  a^  assuc^,  the  lonifM:!  pame  was  cb.  j. «.  1. 
F^y  wiij^ty  applied,  if  niQt  ey^i  .as  generally  a3  °^<^"^«*- 
^jgb^rward  th^  jHbUmc;  and  in  Homer'sftime  the 
4mlmf^  \^  ^yety  ^taa©iveipe^j»lepce.     But  fiir 
fiMffeiflftpoftwtAap  any  4ifi^0ce  inrthese  cafft- 
l^l^s,^^/tJiieir/|ipae]q^Qiit  iti.wef©mwkableipointi 

tb^rprs^^stenoe  «f  Thei^a^jEqei  infteEeftt>iii>difa«i^ 
#5rf:tiwpn]u    Ji^^Qpyiiw«?,  Hueauh  jaiMl9gm»  tte 
l^fWfi&n  acMi'Ph^te^  .ipnlyi^p^pted,  \ifijtof^^g»aph 
«ftt«J,(Or  dpii^&A^IJ^  Qagin)ftW[i  ith^e  sM^tt^ 

B  2    •  -^  lonians, 
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CHAP.  lonians,  Doriatis,  and  Boeotians,  tho  the  celebrity 
of  those  names  was  acquired  in  settlements  to  the 
southward,  were,  according  to  the  geographer,  all 
emigrants  from  Thessaly ;  and  the  Achaian  name 
always  remained  among  the  Thessalian  people. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  the  right 
to  a  seat  in  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  has  been 
originally  accommodated  to  the  extent  only  of  that 
territory  over  which,  according  to  tradition,  thus 
not  lightly  cc^nfirmed,  the  sons  of  Deucalion,  king 
of  Thessaly,  reigned;  and  that  this  distribution, 
whether  always  subsisting  or  at  whatever  time 
restored,  was  standing,  little  if  at  all  altered,  in  the 
time  of  iEschines. 

We  inquire  in  vain  what  were  the  regulations 
made  by  Acrisius  king  of  Argos,  on  which,  accord- 
strab.1. 9.  ing  to  Strabo,  the  constitution  of  the  assembly  at 
P*  ^^^'  one  time  rested.  But  a  king  of  Argos,  interfering 
with  power  enough  to  make  essentiaL  regulations, 
would  hardly  have  failed  to  provide,  that,  during 
his  time  at  least,  or  during  the  permanence  of  his 
power  there,  more  of  a  balance  against  Thessaly 
should  rest  in  the  southern,  and  especially  the 
Peloponnesian  states.  From  Homer,  as  formerly 
observed,  we  have  no  notice  of  the  Amphictyons  : 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  the  power  of  the 
council  sunk,  at  least  in  southern  Greece,  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  princes  of  the  Perseid  line;  and 
that  under  Pelops  and  his  posterity  it  was  insig- 
tiificanty  or  limited,  as  in  its  original  constitution, 
to  the  afibirs  of  the  northern  states,  formerly 
members  of  the  Thessalian  kingdom.  The  DorisBs^ 
however,  who,  under  the  Heracleids,  expelled  the 
*  Pelqpid  princes,  carried  with  them,  into  their  new* 

2$  settlements, 
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settlements,  the  claim  to  be  an  Ampfaictycmic  peo- 
ple. But  the  wars,  quickly  insuing  ammig  them- 
selves, and  rarely  intermitted,  left  them  little  leisure 
or  means  for  interfering  with  much  effect,  in  an 
assembly  of  states  on  the  border  of  ThessaJy ;  while 
the  northern  people,  holding  the  principal  sway  in 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  might  equally  be  im- 
potent, or  careless,  to  interfere  in  quarrels,  which 
little  disturbed  any  beyond  the  bounds  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thus,  tho  all  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians 
always  maintained  their  claim  to  Amphictyonic 
rights,  yet  the  patronage  of  the  a3sembly  would 
revert  to  the  Thessalians;  while  Iphitus  king  of  Ch.3.s.4. 
Elis,  to  supply  its  deficient  means  or  deficient  dis- 
position to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  institution 
within  the  peninsula,  established  the  Olympian 
meeting  there. 

It  appears,  indeed  enough,  in  the  scanty  docu-  Herod,  i.  s. 
ments  of  Thessalian    history,   scattered    among  xen/anftb. 
antients  writers,  that  the  Amphictyonic  council  i^sih?  d'e 
was  far  from  equal  to  its  office:  even  in  the  imme-  S"*^* 

'■  ^  Fausan. 

diate  neighborhood  of  its  session,  even  among  the  i-  lo.  c.  i. 
Thessalians  themselves,  it  could  not  prevent  wars, 
it  could  not  humanize  the  virulent  and  destructive 
spirit  of  Grecian  hostility.  Nevertheless  it  will  not 
foHow  that,  because  many  and  great  evils  escaped 
or  overbore  its  preventing  power,  it  therefore  pre- 
:vented  none.  Benefits  to  mankind,  we  haVe^had 
occasion  to  observe,  far  less  than  troubles,  ingage 
the  notice  of  recorders  of  events.  What  benefits, 
unooti^^d.  by  historians,  Boay  have  resulted  from 
the  AmphictyOiiic  institutbn,  may  perhaps  b^t 
be  cc^jectured  fi'om  a  view  of  the  evils  of  which 
T^port  has  reached  us,  yfhen  no  superintending 
,    ;  B  3  power 
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power  has  interfered  with  the  ammositfes,  arisit^ 
among  the  unnambered  little  self-govehied  stat^ 
of  Greece. 

In  the  rtiore  powerfal  and  eminent  republics, 
even  those  called  imperial,  tibroogh  deficient  ad- 
tiiinistration  of  law,    frequent    sedition,    dunget 
almost  unceasing  from  forejin  enemies,  we  har^ 
seen  the  Safety  ami  quiet  of  private  Hfe  was  always 
highly  precairk«iS5 ;  and  yet,  wherever  we  catch 
dny  light  on  the  smaller  and  obscurer  statei^,  we 
discover  cmly  greater  uncertainty,  and  generally 
an  uneasier  lot.  The  province  of  Phocis,  bordering 
Boeotia  ofl  the  west,  wais^  a  mountainous  country, 
ediiiprizing  the   southern  part  of  the  lofty  and 
craggy  range  of  PamassttS,  with  its  rugged  appen* 
dageJl;  iti&elf  a  Ipranch  from  the  vast  mass  of  moun- 
tains, (Eta,  Othrys,  and  various  other  names,  or 
the  confines  of  Thessaly  and  Epiros.     One  small 
^km,  calte4  sometimes  Crissaean,  sometimes  Cir^^ 
i^hfi&asB,  bordering  oti  the  bay,  was  of  renowned 
fer61%^  but  of  extent  scarcely  six  mil^  square. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  country^  cultivation  and 
population  were  ©ewa&ied  to  narrow  dales,  with 
«ach  its  twrent  stream^  and  each  its  town;  so 
inclosed  by  mountain-crigs^   that  the  torrent's 
course  alone  j^fewded  mems  for  a  prkctica1)le 
rdad.    The  people,  divided  thtis  into  portions  fery 
hatural  barriers^  aU  «ekiiowleged  a  political  cm^ 
nection,  revered  for  its  antiquity^  and  vali^ed  foir 
its  obvious  advantages;  every  toi^ti  's^fi^mg  its 
deputies  to  a  general  ciWneii,  whichj  sis  a  coitttti^ 
arbiter,  might  compose  ingtofouS  dfeputes^  4od>Hi 
common  dtoger,  might  provkte  meiiW  of  cWft*i«ifift 
defence.    V^  municipal  government  of  et^y 

town, 
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Kwim,  wve?OfietefH,  »ule4  i^  v^\^  with  p^(>veit^   ^^c^ 
authQirity;  afi/d  not  ^pfi^eq^p(>tly,  in  sg^t^  of  th^  v — ?;_^ 
supefintendif>g  cpimcU,  ma4^  w^r  pn  its  a^h)^^. 
This  kiqQpveni^Rt  sftv^r^inty  iutitlc?^  gft^h,  |pwfl  t» 
tiie  appellation  of  polis,  w];i|9h  W^  i*^p4^  <^9$i^ 
n^Quly  c^TT;  w4  *H  i^  Ais  snotatt  «nd  Ijttle  PauMm. 
populous  pjpovioc^,  w^;re  tw^p|y-twp  citi^,       .  .     ' 

Aijf^oflft  the^  tjhg  ^3J  VHd  lafitfflg  ip^paf t§»p^ 
of  Delphi^  arittiPg  frp^  iti^  ova^Ae^  hjajfo^gnrr^ 
for  fFequej^t  ip^tiftfi.  Jhp  ppp^J^^  a^^e^^ie^ 
there,  md  tl^  g^e^  9iwc9uy$fi  pf  oegaqi^ni^  yj^r  ^ 

taAte;^  occ^vsionipg  4pn^^4«  which  ^e  i[\fgi^ 
Delphian  tfmtery  cpi^W  pot;  *«5H»ljf,  g^^  f^w 
value  to  the  fwh  Crissaeao  pl^  f^  hw4*  Twp 
small  seapqrts,  jcwi  the  verge  of  tj^  plw>>  Cris^f.  stwb.  i.  9. 
and  Cirrha,  florish^d,  pot  cMily  by  th/e?  ptpoduce  fff^'*' 
their  lands,  but  still  *ou>re  by  the  piarit^ne  cpi»r 
(pi^ce  to  whiph  Pelphi  gaye  o^^asion.  Thj^ 
commerce  the  cir^cum^tances  jof  the  mdupupg 
shores  inahled  them  t^  cojMfiman4*  Fp^  ^^  IM^ 
torn  of  the  bay,  wlj^ere  stQpd  jthps^  t(Hsrn&,  aUn^ 
afiorded  ;Conveniept  lapdi*ig;  the  aijips  vere  ^J:ir^p|: 
and  rocky,  an^  th^  mou^tai^Q^  eof($t  of  t^ 

Cqrkfthian  G\4ph»  ^^  es\»twi^4  W^^^W^^^f4p 
denied  a  port  for  those  arriving  by  sea,  ^^  ja  vg^ 
fpr  pft?siiig  by  ^;  m  t)^  f^  ,Qj?ly  t^  mpri- 
time  c<W(imjW9^  of  P>^hi,  M  M^  apj^c^ch  qf 
llprapgieiiB,  ftumejrpiw  froip  PelppppQ^u^,  .(^p^p^^^J 

^j^^J^  «pi^t  qf  riy^i^^w^n^th^  \>^9^fm 

B4  political 
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CHAP.  poKtical  system  of  Phocis  foiling,  war  followed, 
as  between  independent  states.  Crissa  used  vic- 
tory with  the  intemperance  which  we  have  seen 
common  among  the  Grecian  republics,  and  Cirrha 
was  utterly  destroyed. 

The  rivalship  of  these  towns  had-  been  a  com* 
mon  benefit  to  the  Greek  nation,  interested  in  the 
-oracle  of  Delphi.  As  soon  as  it  was  removed  by 
the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  the  Crissaeans  proceeded 
to  use  their  advantages,  with  no  more  moderation 
toward  all  others  than  toward  their  vanquished 
enemy.  '  The  exorbitance  of  their  exactions,  both 
upon  the  commercial  and  the  personal  intercourse 
with  the  sacred  city,  at  length  excited  extensive 
indignation  through  Greece.  Accusation  was  for- 
mally preferred  against  them  before  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  then  holding  their  session  only  at  Thermo- 
pylae. The  council  issued  a  proclamation  for  a 
sacred  war;  a  kind  of  crusade,  against  Crissa, 
exhorting  all  Greece  to  arm,  in  the  cause,  as  it 
was  called,  of  the  god.  The  Thessalians  took 
the  leading  part ;  and  their  general,  Eurylochus, 
commanding  the  sacred  army,  for  such  was  the 
title  it  assumed,  retaliated  upon  Crissa  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cirrha. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  claims  of  the  antient 
Thessalian  kings,  whose  power,  according  to  all 
{accounts  of  the  early  ages,  was  respected  widely 
oveB  Greece,  were  asserted  by  Eurylochus  as  hh 
pretension  for  the  chief  command  of  the  sacred 
army;  and  that  he  used  the  authority,  acquired 
by  his  success,  for  committmg  the  superintendeaw:y 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  its  treasury  to  the 
^  Amphictyons, 
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Amphictyons^  whaice  their  vernal  session  was 
thereafter  held  at  Delphi.  Pretences,  that  might 
appear  plausible  for  a  conqueror,  were  not  want- 
ing ;  for  the  Thessalians  were  always  considered 
as  in.  some  degree  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  nation, 
and  the  Amphictyons  as  from  time  immemorial 
its  representatives.  Nor  can  the  restoration  of 
the  town  of  Cirrha,  which  we  find  was  restored, 
be  attributed  to  any  other  with  such  apparent  pro- 
bability as  to  Eurylochus.  While  then  concord 
and  good  government  inabled  the  Thessalian  ad- 
ministration to  exert  the  united  strength  of  the 
country,  Phocis  would  be  in  a  great  degree  subject 
to  Thessaly.  But  Herodotus,  unconnected  as  his 
accounts  are,  shows  divisions  and  weakness  in  the 
Thessalian  political  system,  ample  to  account  for 
its  failure  to  maintain  its  superiority.  The  Cir- 
rhfleans  therefore,  florishing  in  their  restored  city, 
and  unrestrained  in  the  unrivalled  injoyment  of 
the  same  advantages  which  had  given  prosperity 
and  insolence  to  Crissa;  forgot  the  lessons  of 
adversity,  and  equally  abused  those  advantages. 
Arms  being  at  length  taken  or  threatened,  under 
authority  of  the  Amphictyons,  against  them,  they 
carried  their  impious  violence  so  fer  as  to  attack  JEach.  dt 
the  temple  itself  of  Delphi.  ^^^ 

Of  the  numerous  states  interested  in  the  temple 
and  its  appendages,  none  at  this  time  commanded 
so  much  respect  as  Athens,  under  the  admki|itoa- 
ticHi  of  its  great '  legislatOT  Solon.  The  insuing 
iiiterference  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  the 
success  of  Solon  in  the  command  of  the  sacred 
BXmy,  hlEivebeen  formerly  notie^di    Arrangement,  ^^^j^Jij^ 

necessarily 
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tending  power,  under  just  regulation,  was  wanted,, 
apd  beneficial,  even  with  very  defective  regulation, 
as  it  had  sometimes  been,  yet  the  continued  contest 
:  Vo  L.  VIII.  B  for 


14  HlJSfTOBY    OF   ;(3*£!EC^. 

c  «  A  P.  tiotioe.  He  mmie  ti  vsmtma^^xsmt  «a€rifice ;  tiie 
V — , — J  number  of  cattle  slain,  grealand  snaftU,  bedng  thre^ 
cda  *  '  *  thousand.  At  the  sapie  time,  and  mtix  tijie  8ai»e 
preteAce  of  ^  pioos  ofieriag  to  tbe  gpds,  w^^^ 
leommittjed  toibe  tflajmes^  of  iais  tmrn,  .aa^oftfewB 
wealthy  Lydmns^  ivbo  weire  |i©tfeuaded  'to  ^low 
*beir  fek^'s  exaimple,  fmnitmerwA  utensils^  ^i 
and  silver,  to  a  ^at  amount,  w^i  much  cofi^y 
apparel,  purple  robes  and  rich,  habiliments  of 
ircuious  kindf;.  But  in  tibis  sumptuous  oblation 
ihere  seems  Ao  joia^e  beenliAfle,  djesidethejappftard 
0{  luxury,  lost  to  the  nse  df  men ;  and  iwtfeing 
done  without  a  political  jand  economical  purpose. 
The  feast  of  victims  ^wouM  conciliate  ihe  igoodi^iU 
of  the  Many,  land  Ahe  whrile  jcepemony  ^itos  csimt* 
lated  to  iofiwe  hope  t)f  Bifuine  ^protection,  iboth 
nrach  wanted  fertte  coming  rtrial.  The  ijold  «id 
rilwriwereflodbpoaedjamongfthetikimes,  tbart,  ^ 
they)n^lted,  tiiey  werexaiat  into  4he  form  most 
commodious  for  carria^  and  store,  that  of  i^^ts^ 
or,  in  ithe  Gredc  Tpbrase,  bricks.  Much  of  the 
0emiiion!temptatbat]f  the  age,ibr  invading  wmies^ 
wAsittiiBsiremaved,  perhaps  witii  the  least  •> waste 
tha^teaalymi^^be.  ^3]heii^Qts,'8ayatiie)hiBtQrtan, 
'  were  some  siK  palms  ^long,  some  tiiree,  and  all 
*.one  ;pidm  m  1bii:kness.    The* whole mumfe^twas 

*  la  huttdbred  and  ^sei^nteeci,  )0f  which  four  were 
^(fmte  rgold,  feach  wd^^migt  a  talent  and  a:  >hali^ 
StinoB  others  of  white  igdd  ((perhaps  vgold  imbuul 

*  with  silver)  each  weiglring  two  talents^.    Groniiis 

*  made  besides  a  figure  of  a  lion,  of  (pure  igold, 

Swri^ng 

"^^he  tateilt^was'sfcottt  1ff%-8eten^uii68'Ti^ 
9«tjpii) Weight  and  Measures. 
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weigimig  tea  talents,  which  was  plaoed  in  tlie 

temple  of  Delphi  upon  the  hatf  ingots ;  whence 

it  fdl  when  tte    tempk  was-  burned,  and  it 

now  stands  in  the  Corinthian  treasury,  redi^ed 

im  we^t  by  the  fire  to  six  talents  wad  a  haE 

CrceiSKts  i^t  also  to  Del^i  two  very  large  vasies, 

one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  which  were  also 

ihovted  when  the  teti9|^e  M^as  biacabA,  and  the 

golden  weighing  weight  taleivts  and  a  half  and 

twel^ie  mines,  now  stastds  in  the  ^lazdm^eoftn 

treasury;  the  silver,  holdtng  si^  huj:idFed  amphoto, 

stands  in  ^he  comer  of  the  's^es^ule.     In  this 

Idae  Delpyans  'mix  t^  wine  alt  the  feast  of  the 

Th^Gqf)haniea,  ^or  aoanifestations  ef  the  g^.     St 

is  isaid  to  ihafvie  ibeen  made  by  the  Sasiian  Theo-* 

"ddrus^  and  I  believe  it;  ior  k^is^f  ;no  ordiikary 

workmaBship.  CiKBkis  tent,  ilnoreorrer,  four  <»il¥fir 

barFela>  which  me  in  the  Corialhian  trea:sury.  He 

^dedicated  ateo<agoldeti  and iBaJfV0r.ewer,  cf  ^idfa 

Ibe  ;  golden  bears  an  inscriptioD  attributing  it  to 

the  Latseddemosttaoft.   B\xt  tbis  was  >doae Wtii  rthe 

desire  of  gratifying  tiite  Lacedtennoniiftiis,  by  ta 

^Delphian  whose  name  I  know,  btit  wt^mot^tdlk. 

The  boy,  tbroiagh  #hose  hand  tii^  water  aruna,  i» 

a;dedication  of  the  Laoeds&mioi^niEi;  fatttine&tlmr 

of  die  ewars.     He  isent  Mxseomv  a  >8mdl  ilfiguie 

of  gold,  three  cubits  high,  and  veiy :  nmsfrother 

things  of  smaller  note,  oraidmeiite  of>4ii8<^qiBe€iDVi 

.pa^oo^    neoblaees  and  various  rtoys.      £estde 

these -deposits  at  Delphi,  >he  sait  to^the  temple 

^  Apollo  ilsriieniils  at  Thebes,  a  sluedd  (and  >« 

spear,  with  its  furniture,  ^aU  df  solid  igold,  land 

a  .golden  bipod.    Ail  .thtfse  tbii^  cmnained  to  f^^'^'  '*  ^* 

'my  ^ 
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CHAP.    ^  mv  time,  but  many  others  have  been  lost    The 

N—.^—^  ^  golden  oxen  at  Ephesus,  and  most  of  the  columns, 

'  were  also  offerings  of  Croesus  ;  and  his  dedica- 

*  tions  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidagj^  iii 

*  the  Milesian  territory,  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal 
'  in  value,  and  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  with  those 

*  deposited  at  Delphi.' 

The  transport  of  such  treasure  to  Delphi 
must  have  been  difficult  and  hazardous,  and  to 
draw  thence,  when  occasion  might  require,  riot 
obviously  easy.  Accordingly  little,  if  any,  seems 
ever  to  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  proper  own^r. 
The  communication  with  Branchidae  was  compara- 
tively ready ;  but  if  the  Lydian  kingdom  fell,  the 
Milesian  republic  would  not  be  likely  to  avoid  the 
conqueror's  power,  and  therefore  the  prudent  king 
seems  so  to  have  divided  his  wealth ;  a  policy  in 
Ch.  tt,  1. 9.  which  we  have  seen  Xenophon,  in  later  times, 

of  this  Hist       ^         .  .  r         7  ^  y 

following  his  example.  Nevertheless  it  appears 
that  the  liberality  of  Cyrus,  and  the  fidelity  of 
those  under  him,  left  the  treasury  of  Branchidae 
untouched,  so  that  the  deposits  of  Croesus  there 
were  matter  for  question,  as  we  have  formerly 
seen,  among  the  Asian  Greeks,  when  they  after- 
ward revolted  against  Darius.  Such  a  treasure, 
as  Croesus  sent  to  Delphi,  would  not  be  committed 
to  a  place  the  object  of  a  sacred  war,  or  any  place 
riot  supposed  of  rather  peculiar  security.  The 
feme  of  a  recent  arrangement  widely  satisfectory, 
as  that  attributed  to  Solon,  would  oh  the  contrary 
be  moiSt  likely  to  recommend  Delphi  to  the  {wre- 
ference  which  it  obtained.* 

To  return  to  the  Ampbictyonic  council,  how 

the 
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the  power  of  voting  was  distributed,  and  in  what  sect. 
way  the  business  was  managed,  tho  some  account 
remains  from  JEschines,  that  might  suffice  for  the 
Athenian  people,  is  far  from  being  now  in,  all 
points  clear.  It  rather  seems  however  that  the 
representatives  of  each  of  the  twelve  nations,  or 
races,  of  Amphictyonic  people,  had  their  separate 
)^11,  where  the  majority  of  votes  of  individuals 
decided  the  vote  of  the  race,  or  nation,  and  that 
the  decree  of  the  council  was  decided  by  a  majority 
of  votes  of  races,  or  nations,  and  not  of  individuals. 
JEschines  says  expressly  that,  for  the  Ionic  name, 
the  towns  of  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  Priene  in 
Iicsser '  Asia,  the  former  rarely  independent,  the 
other  often  Subject  to  a  Persian  satrap,  were  each 
equal  to  imperial  Athens ;  and  f6r  the  Dorian, 
the  obscure  village-republics  of  Dorium  and  Cyti- 
nium,  among  the  mountains  of  Doris,  were  each 
a  balance  to  Lacedaemon,  holding  nearly  half 
Peloponnesus  as  its  own  territory,  and  commanding 
all  Greece  besides*. 

When 

^  •  JEschines,  neglecting  distinctions  which,  for  his  auditors 
probably  were  needless,  uses  the  word  lOfK  equally  to  describe 
nations  or  races,  as  Thessalian,  Ionian,  Dorian,  and  cities,  as 
Lacedsmon,  Athens,  Cytinium,  Priene.  But  the  manner  in 
which  he  opposes  the  two  ii^erior  Ionic  towns  to  Athens,  and 
the  two  Doric  to  Lacedsemon,  tends  to  indicate  that  it  was  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  twelve  races  that  decided  the  de- 
cree of  the  council ;  and  this  seems  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
fubstitution  afterward  of  the  one  double  vote  of  Macedonia 
for  the  vote  of  the  twenty-two  cities  of  Phqcis.  Learned  com- 
pientators,  too  often,  passing  by  more  impor^nt  matters, 
which  re'sdly  want  explanation,  waste  their  ingenuity  upon 
little  ones,  and  sometimes  with  a  haste  and  negligence  that 
must  expose  to  error*  Wolftus  would  correct  the  common 
reading  of  ^schines  in  tliis  phtce,  rov  EftrpUa  :  he  says,  rof 
'Mv6oa*c»  fonass^ :  nam  Eretria  Evibaa  est :  and  this  Reiskd 

*  Vol,,  vm,  c  .    h^ 
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Strab.  1.  9. 
p.  423, 
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When  the  I^cedaBmonians  had  established  that 
ascendanciy  among  the  Greeks,  which  already  in 
Solon's  time  they  were  be^nning  to  acquire,  they 
found  the  matters,  over  which  the  Amphictyonic 
council  presided,  highly  interesting  to  them,  but 
the  council  itself,  on  account  of  the  great  prepon- 
derancy  of  the  Thessalian  and  other  northern 
votes  in  it,  not  readily  within  their  influence.  The 
silence  of  historians,  concerning  what  followed, 
indicates  the  prudence  which  obviated  such  dis- 
turbance as  would  force  theu-  notice.  It  is  to  the 
geographer  we  owe  the  information,  that  the  re- 
source of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  to  take  the 
Delphians  under  their  particular  protection,  de- 
claring them  a  sacred  people,  dedicated  to  the 
god,  and  therefore  independent  of  the  general 
council  of  Phocis,  and  of  all  other  human  autho- 
rity. Thus  the  temple  and  the  treasury,  of  which 
the  Delphians  had  the  immediate  charge,  were 
brought  effectually  under  the  power  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian government ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Amphictyons  was  in  a  large  degree  superseded. 
Yet  tho  the  Phocians  could  scarcely  bilt  consider 
this  as  a  great  injury,  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
whatever  way  cultivating  their  favor,  held  them 
so  far  attached  that,  throughout  the  Peloponnesian 
Ch.  1*4. 8.4.  war,  they  were  among  the  allies  of  Laeedaemon; 
Ch.  25. 8. 1,  and,  in  the  wars  which  followed,  between  Lace- 
<»fii^«Hist.  daemon  and  Thebes,  they  still  maintained  the 
connection;  till  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.   Then 

Theban 

has  carelessly  enough  thought  worth  mserting  in  a  note  of 
his  eidition.  Eretria  was  in  Euboea  true  enough,  but  the 
Eretrians  claimed  to  be  loniaas,  equallj  with  the  Erythrasana 
Qt  the  Asiatic  lonisk 


.«TATE   OF   THEBES.  ^  1§ 

Theban ^iftuence,  xh:  ThebaQ  pov^^', ipejrvading   sect^ 
mnrthern  Gxeace,  the  force  of  the  Pho,cian  towns  * — >^^— ^ 

Ch   27  8  S. 

swelled  the  anny  with  which  Epameinondas  in-^  orthbHisr. 
vaded  Laconku  The  Phocians,  however,  whq 
had  sobered  from  .  the  ^funity,  and  perhaps  thq 
mjust^  of  Thebes,  seem  to  have  b^n,  of  all  the 
Thebaa  alKesi  leiat  hearty  in  the  cai^e.  WheQ 
caUed  upcm^  nine  years  after,  for  the  expedition 
whkb  ended  with  the  fetal  battle  of  Mantineia, 
they  refits^  to  march;  boldly  maintainmg  thajt  ^^^.^'-T- 
the  terms  of  their  alliance  with  Thebes  require^ 
tbenr  contingent  CMily  for  defend ve  war.  Aft^r 
tbe  deai^  of  Eparndboaqlaa, .  as  tiie  pitrcmag^  o^ 
Thebes  was  lesi  invitii^  so  its  enmity  was  lei^ 
^CMrmidable,  and  tb(B  Phocis  became  prepared  iof 
Tenewing  its  old  ccaitoction  with  Lacedepmon, 


SECTION  11. 

•  -  f 

State  of  '^ehes  after  the  Death  of  Epameinendas.  Vrbsecution 
ofLacedmmqn  by  the  Thebans  in  the  Court  <tf  Amphsctyavk. 
Pr^eautipn  rf  Phocis, 

The  evtot  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia,.  the  glory 
of  which'  accrued  principally  to  Thebes,  was  to  no  • 
otiier  republic  of  Greece  perhaps  so  effectually 
disffi^te^tms.  The  loss  of  such  a  man  sus  Ep^unei- 
nondas,  great  to  any  state  at  any  time,  was  ren- 
deiied  singularly- so  to  ITiebes  by  the  circumstances 
i»whidi  she  stood;  with  a  democratical  govem- 
nier%  rec^atly  become  the  head  of  a  conjfederacy 
of  iiumarous  democratical  governments.  In  him 
the  Theban  peofJe,  in  him  the  allies  of  Thebes, 
had  coiiided*  Eminent  men  may  have  survived 
^  ^  *  c  2  him : 
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€HAP.  him:  we  read  of  Pammenes,  his  most* confideiv 
^ — V— ^  tial  friend.  But  the  influence  of  EpaitieinondM 
himself  had  been  sometimes  overborne  by  the 
adverse  or  misguided  will  of  the  imperial  Many^ 
even  in  his  own  city ;  and  the  means  he  possessed 
to  command,  so  extensively  over  Greece,  that 
respect  which  had  inabled  him  to  hold  so  many 
little  jealous  republics  in  union  and  energy,  could 
pass  immediately  to  no  talents.-  Thebes  never* 
thdess  retained  a  high  situation  among  the  Gteciaii 
states ;  regarded  still,  tho  with  (timinished  attach'^ 
ment,  as  the  head  of  a  great  arid  glorious  con* 
federacy.  Nor  did  the  popular  pride,  founded  <m 
the  consciousness  of  admired  actions  and  increased 
estimation,  in  any  degree  fail ;  and  the  popular 
ambition,  which  had  maintained  correspioiiding 
growth,  and  the  popular  hatred  of  Lacedaemon, 
which  was  of  much  elder  birth,  remained  in  full 
v^r- 

The  party  ruling  in  Thebes,  the  same  which 

had  been  the  party  of  Epamemondas,  maiatained 

the  friendly  intercourse  in  Thessaly,  which  had 

been  formed  or  confirmed  by  Pelopidas ;  and  the 

H^h.  ST.  8.4.  Theban  party  in  Thessaly  was  that  with  which  the 

oil.  «a  s.  4.  Macedonian  reigning  family  had  friiendly  ecameo- 

of  thif  Hist.,  tion,  the  party  adverse  to  the  tyrant  tagi©,  JUex- 

'  ander  of  Phene,  the  ally  of  Athens.  It  was  become 

almost  habitual  for  Macedonia  to  be  allied^  with 

Athens  and  Thebes  alternately;  so  that,  if  the 

connection  of  Macedonia  with  Thebes  was  not 

-already  renewed,  the  breach  with  Athens  "would 

have  cleared  the  way  for  its  renewal.     On  this 

view  of  things  the  Theban  I^q^  appear  to  have 

r  -  ^        •  xestedi 
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rested,  in  a  {project  for  making  the  Amphictyonie 
couneil  an  instrument  of  their  ambition  and  re- 
venge; of  power  to  obviate  the  decay  of  their 
po&tical  influence,  and  balance  the  failure  of  their 
military  talents. 

Injured  as  Thebes  had  formerly  been  by  Lace- 
daemon,  revenge  had  been  so  largely  taken,  tlia$ 
it  might  have  been  just,  not  less  tiian  wise,  to 
have  forborne  pressing  it  farther.     One  king,  and 
a  greater  number  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people, 
than  in  any  war  within  tradition,  -'had  paid  the 
forfeit  of  their  Uyes;  empire,  and  the  hope  of 
empire,  were  overthrown,  much  territory  lost,  the 
rest  plundered  and  wasted,  the  capital  itself  in- 
sulted,   the  glory  of  the  Lacedaemonian  name 
tarnished.    Unsatisfied  with  this  splendid  ven- 
g^nce  oi  their  predecessors,  and  impotent  to 
^emulate  it,  the  Theban  government  instituted  a 
{H-osecution  in  the  court  of  the  Amphictyons  ^^i'lg 
sgsdnst  Laceda^mon,  for  the  old  crime,  so  already  Pao^an. 
punished,  of  seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes.    That  - 
•court,  now  li^e  fit  for  what  the  Theban  leaders 
would  assert  its  pretension  to  be,  the  ^eat  council 
of  the  Greek  nation,  pronounced  against  the  La- 
cedaemonian people,  in  their  humiliation,  a  sen- 
tence which   too  evidently  it  would  not  have 
ventured  against  them  vigorous  in  unclurbed  guilt; 
it  condemned  th^n  in  a  Sue,  according  to  Dio^ 
doiiis,  of  five  hundred  talents,  nev  n  hundred 
.thousand  popnds  sterling,  to  be  paid  to  the  god 
But,   reduced  as  Lacedaemon  was,  neither  the 
Amphictyons,   nor  the  Thebans  as  their  vice- 
gerents, could  inforce  obedience  to  the  sentence. 

C3  The 
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CHAP.  The  time  was  passed  when ^l  northern  Greece 
jcxxvu.  ^^^^  1^  united  under  Theban  banners,  to  march 
into  Pdoponnesus,  and  be  joitted  by  half  the 
peninsula  itself  to  invade  Xjaconia.  The  fine 
therefore,  remaining  unpaid,  was,  after  a  limited 
time,  according  to  tiie  Amphietyonic  kw,  douUed, 
and  equally  remained  unpaid'. 

In  these  measures  the  Theban  leaders  appear 
to  have  had  no  view  to  immediate  ccmtest  inanns 
with  Lacedasmon ;  whose  inability  to  a;ttack  tifiem 
they  knew ;  sensible  also  of  the  deficiency  of  tiaek* 
o^n  means  for  carrying  waf  to  4he  farther  end  of 
Peloponnesus.  But  exciting  embarrslssment  for 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  maintaining  and  extend- 
ing the  animosity  of  6ther  states  against  them, 
would  be  useful  and  eve^  necessary  toward  the 
'success  of  an  enteiprize  tfeey  had  projected,  los$ 
glorious,  but  safer,  and  t^eaoning  with  grea*  means 
for  farther  enterprize.  The  people  of  the  iittfp 
bordering  province  of  Phocis,  always  ill-affected 
toward  Thebes,  were  always  for  that,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  disposed  to  maintain  connection  with 
l^acedtemon,  and  also  wkh  AtJfens  when  hoiltdle 
to  Thebes.     Beyond  the  Phocians,  westward,  was 

^e 

^  The  time,  wheu  this  prosecution  was  insHtutf  d,  is  very 

loosely  indicated  by  Diodorus,  relating  the  fact  twice,  under 

different  yi^s^  ood.by  P^sanias  »ot  at  aU.    ITfae  oimfsimi 

pf  all  notice  of  it  by  Xenophon  affords  strong  presumptipi^ 

that  it  was  posterior  to  the  term  of  his  history,  and  of  course 

.|»t  a  measui^e  of  .^pattiidiBo^i*.    It  Haay'toiije  fattencamohg 

the  circumstances  of  trouble  a^i^  ^  confusion  wh^l\  Xenophon 

lived  to  see*  and  with  the  mention  of  which,  in  general  worS, 

he  concludes  hi^historioal  wJork,     Diodorus  Juto  in  one^^llfloe 

(c.  ^3*  L  I0f)  B^pfied  fiyp  bund(rfdt^enteas  tJ^^amouBfiiftl^ 

fin^  assessed  on  Lacedaemon,  in  the  oHher  (c^  29.)  a  thousai^, 

^Irtming,  in  the  latter  place^  af^parently  Uiib  doubUd  fii|e. 
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the  cCHintry  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians ;  always  at 
vaiiahce  with  them,  and  for  that,  if  for  no  other 
teas^m^  fri^adly  to  Thebes.  Northward  was  Doris, 
also  of  the  Thebaja  alliance;  but  a  comer  of 
Phods  stretehed  on  beyond  Doris,  north-eastward, 
to  ThermopylflB  and  the  border,  of  Thessaly.  Be-  Herod.  1.  s. 
tween  the  Phocians  and  Thessalians,  from  the  ^^^®^- 
time  of  the  cdd  sacred  wars,  enmity  had  subsisted, 
such  that  not  even  by  heralds  was  communication 
allowed  belnve^  them.     Hence  it  seems  to  have  • 

been  that  the  Thessalian  interest  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  was  given  readily  to  Theban  pur- 
poses. The  Ath^^iiana  then  could  not.assist  Phocis 
but  across  the  Theban  territcwry,  nor  without  ex- 
posing Attica.  Lacedaemon  w^s  yet  more  liable 
to  have  ks  support  intercepted.  The  confederacy 
of  the  two  might  indeed  be  formidable,  if  their 
combined  energies  were  exerted;  but  it  was  known 
that  the  party  generally  prevaiUng  among  the  '  - 
Atii^mans,  .was  utterly  indisposed  to  any  cordial 
codperatiop  with  Lacedaemon.  Phocis,-  therefore, 
(deluded  by  surromiding  enemies  from  friendly 
succour,  seemed,  for  the  power  of  Thebes,  an  easy 
conquest  Delphi,  with  its  oracle,  perbapis  no 
«mcdl  advantage,  but  with  its  treasury  too,  cer- 
:|ainly  a  very  great  one,  would  thus  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Theban  rulers.  Accordmg  to  Dio-  pj^^  ^^  ^^ 
dcNTus  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  at  this  ^-^^^ 
tune  lying  in  the  several  treasuries  of  Delpbd^  for  ^ 
jeyery  considerable  republic  had  its  separate  tre^- 
aury,  or  sepaurate  apartment  in  the  treasury,  ex-' 
celled  a  thousand  talents,  two  millions  staling. 
£H  tJadS)  the  rkhes  deposited  by  Crocus  king  of 

c  4  Lydia 
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Lydia  seem  to  have  remained  yet  the  kurgestpor^ 
tion,  and  the  historian  seems  to  have  consictered 
them  as  unimpair^.  But  the  far  morc  exact 
Herodotus  assures  us  that,  even  in  his  time,  there 
bad  been,  beside  loss  by  the  burning  of  die 
temple,  other  losses.  Nevertheless  the  treasure 
idtogether  at  Delphi  was,  according  to  all  accounts, 
such  that  we  might  perhaps  more  reasonaWy 
wonder  it  had  lain  so  long  inviolate,  unless  by 
small  purloinings,  than  that  at  length  it  shoul4 
become  an  object  of  appetency  among  the  con-r 
tending  states  of  Greece,  That  it  was  now  the 
object  of  the  Theban  rulers  is  asserted  equally  by 
Demosthenes,  at  the  head  of  one  party  in  Athens^ 
and  by  Isocrates;  at  the  head  of  the  opposing 
party ;  and  transactions^  as  far  as  they  are  made 
known  to  us,  mostly  by  writers  favoring  the 
Theban  cause,  are  generally  of  a  tendency  to  coor 
firm,  and  never  to  refute  the  imputation. , 

With  this  then  their  gr^  object,  a  pretence 
^for  war  with  Phpcis,  but  especially  a  pretence  to 
be  sanctioned  by  a  decree  of  the  Amjdiictyons^ 
with  Amphictyonic  law  for  its  ground,  was  de- 
sirable.  No  violation  of  the  common  law,  or  law 
of  nationi^  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  that  notorious 
•of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  seizing  the  Theban 
citadel,  could  be  imputed  to  the  Phocians.  In- 
genious policy  neverthjBless-  discovered,  in  an  ob- 
scure tradition,  foundation  for  a  charge,  which 
might  possibly  even  better  answer  the  purpose ;  a 
charge  of  offence  against  the  common  religion:  of 
•  Greece.  Various  instances  are  found  of  such  conse- 
^raticm  of  land  tp  some  deity,  that  all  di§6irbande 

-  /   '  of 
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of  the  soil  for  tillage,  or  whatever  {Hirposey  after^ 
ivardy  was  esteemed  hi^y  sacrile^ous.  In 
.  Attica  we  have  observed  consecrated  olive-trees,  and** 
whose  fruit  was  legally  brought  to  use,  while  td  S*u^i£i 
iH^eak  the  earth,  as  far  as  the  roote  mi^t  spred, 
was  utteiiy  fwhidden.  Here  offence  against  ibe 
sacredness  of  the  ground  was  the  concern  only 
of  the  state  in  whose  territory  it  lay.  But  often 
the  bcHxlenng  lands  of  neighboring  republics  were 
inade  the  nominal  property  of  a  deity,  and  there 
«were  some  consecrations  of  ground  in  which  all 
Greece  was  interested.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  consecrations  did  not  originate  from  supersd^^ 
tion,  but  rather  fitom  a  wise  and.  beneficeirt  policy^ 
^ling  superstition  to  its  aid.  The  advantage  of 
the  consecration  of  olive-trees  we  have  already 
tioticed ;  and  that  of  giving  thcestimaticm  of  holy 
:  land  to  tiie  borders  of  jarring  states,  is  obvious ; 
especially  where  no  hiddible  features  of  nature 
marked  the  boundary.  On  the  soil  then  whose 
.iMtcredness  was  placed  under  the. common  pro^ 
tection  of  the  whole  nation,  as  great  part  of 
mount  Parnassus,  the  unfortunate  exile  from  any 
0ls^  might  find  security  of  person,  when  he  oould 
.find  it  nowhere  else. .  But^  as  often  ha{^ns  of 
human  institutions,  what  was  originally  good  be^ 
-came  bad,  by  excess,  by  perversion,  or  by  m^r 
.  change  of  circumstances.  Land  was  son^tim^ 
;  consecrated,  not  under  a  blessing,  but  under  a  curse; 
:j9nd  tiien  pastura^,  and  {^l  use  df  any  pf  its  pro- 
ductions, was  held  hnpious.  _  ,  > 
•^  A  vague  report,  of  uncertain  foundation,  seems 
'  to  have  c^tamed  some  extent  of'  credit  in  Gre€k:e, 

that. 


j6  WISTORT   er   GHETOE. 

CHApj  that,    tdler  me  of   tbe  saqred  wm^,   dbu&tfid 

w^-v — ^  which/  the  Chrhieaii  disbidt  of  the  rkdi  vate  jof 

QmeBL  had  beoi  £onsecrated  by  the  Amphicr 

t3?oiis,   to  the  god  of  Delphi;  under  a  h^avy 

OUHTse  agakist  amy  who  i^ould  convert  it  to  any 

hun^m,  X)r,  as  it  was  oalled,  profane  use.     In  all 

'    staites  the  interest  of  poweiiul  individuals  will  be 

too  muoh  interfering  With  the  public  intere^  but 

toost  kiithetwo  omgemal  govemmentSi  as  Aristode 

eaik  Ih^n,  ^^ple  pr  absolute  monarchy/ and 

simple  or  absolute  democracy ;  and  more  in  (khem 

us  they  more  approach  those  extremal,     it  is  to 

^irastotle  also  we  ciwe  r^rt  4>f  a  private  quarrel, 

which  gave  immediate  origin  to  a  war  involving 

Ike  ii^lei^ests  of  all  the  xiepiibiics  of  ^  Gbeek 

Aristot.       nation.     A  wealthy  heiress  in  Phocis,  of  Theban 

Pout.i.  5.   extraction,  sought  in  Bafflriage  by  a  ThdMm  of 

AUiln.us.^"*  eminent  family,  was  won  by  a  Phodan.     The 

e.i.p.  560.  ^disappointed  Thd)an,  4}nable  to  jnevenge  himself 

^  :any  aneasupes  against  bis  individual  idval,  pco- 

fosed  toi  tttse  the  ^eady  enmity  ^  }m  feUowc^2f»6 

^agaiMt  the  Phociim  people,    as  4h^  insttumient 

of  his  ffrivate  passion.   Whe  purpose  of  opp^esi^ig 

^N)oeis,  and,  tbiou^  tlie  D^^hiiui  trearary  and 

AmpM^lj/^nic  4ecfees,.  ^^mmanding  Greece,  i^ 

-peais  *tQ  ha^  hken  ^id^ready  eKtenelvely  Perished ; 

Imt^the  decisis  measqre  of  prosecuting  the  Pho* 

<€iiB^  peoffle  m  the  Akn^^ictyoidc  court,  fc»*  gacri- 

:3^tfgt  <H)mmitted  by  cidtftvaticm  and  pasturage  on 

ibe:  f^ctffsed  X]tki4itsan  land,  is  attribute  to  tto 

disappointed  lover^ 

The 

|wo  unconnected  cotemporaries,  such  as  Aristotle  and  Duris, 
^    ^  *  they 


pRO$BCVTfOK  oy  ^pfiocis.  fty 

The  fact  asierted  as  the  fogndaiioi!  of  tim  pr»- 
«eciitioQ,  dKit  ibe  Cirrhaiaii  knd.ever  had  been 
ccnueorated  or  accursed  by  the  An^ictyons,  or 
any  other  competent  authority,  appears  to  hare 
he^h  utteriy  dcmbtfiiL  That  diligent  antkiuanan,  Pauian. 
^SBiisanias,  whose  cuiioaiily  tiie  question  ingaged  ^*^'  ^*^^* 
some  ages  after^  assures^  m  that  liioee  wiilers,  who 
ibBisted.on  it,  contradicted  4>ibeanother ;  some 
fi^erting  that  it  &^owed  the  sacred  war  in  which 
Sokm  commanded  the  *saored  army,  whiie  otiiers 
•ascribed  it  to  the  eaiiier  a^  wbai  the  Thessalian 
general  Euryktehw  destroyed  Orissa.  His  honest 
concluflioii  then  is  that  he  was  imable  to  satisfy 
-faknsdf,  ftoim  a^y  documents  fmnaining  in  bis 
tkne,  whetiier  tbe  Phociwfis,  in^  cultivating  tbie 
<!)frrhMui  land,  had  committed  any  tmnsgression. 
It  remains  'h<iwever  reaeenably  amerlained,  that 
tiois  ^land  had  been  used  by  the  PbodMms  from 
-time  bey<mdi  certaim  ^memory,  atid  '^was  become 
iiecessaiyto  the  Mbsmtmce^oi  the  actual  popuk- 
Jtion;  andtiiat,  tho  dt  was  the  ri^  and  thie  duty 
0f  J^ery  A<miphictyon  to  ^demand  tiie  execution  of 
^le  AmpUetyomc'kimr,  >most  espeeially  agi^stall 
fi^ofiunol^,  yet^  mei&ef  memory  of  mlm,  nor 
irecwd  4Df>  thie  ^ouft,  c<n^  be  produced  to  dhow 
that  any  notice  Jidd  ever  before  been  taken  of  the 
use  of  the  Cirrhaean  land  as  a  profanation.  Neyer-r 
'thdess,  the  ThessiftUfipi  intere&t  among,  the  Aw- 
^iotyons  concurring  wWi  the  Theban,  a  decrtje 

;     .  ■      '  ms 

they  mu^t  be  intitUd  to'regpect.  T^e  might  better  know  haw 
'  to  form  some:  opinion  pF  many,  som^e  of  Ibem  mnch  str^ger 
anecdotes>  related  by  writers  uAder  the  Roman  empire,,, if  thty 
would  all,  Uke  Athen9U$,  have  informed  us  whence  they  had 
tfeeift. 
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c  H  AP.  was  made,  declaring  ^  that  the  Ciniisean  land  had 
'  been  devoted^  that  the  Phocians  must  imme^ 
\\  diately  cease  to  use  it,  and  pay  a  fine/  the  am(mnt 
4pf  which  the  decree  stated*. 

In  the  long  desuetude  of  all  mterference  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council/and  inforcement  of  the  Am- 
phictycmic  law,  in  any  momentous  concerns  of  the 
(Grecian  republics^  it  seems  to  have  fkUra  into 
doubt,  if  Hideed  it  was  ever  clearly  decicted,  whe* 
ther  fines  decreed  should  be  imposed  on  the  state, 
whose  government  should  then  jM'oceed  to  ascer- 
tain and  assess  the  crinrinal  individually  or  whetiier 
the"  council  itself  should  not  make  the  inquiry,  and 
rdirect  its  vengeance  only  against  those  really  im- 
cj^cated  in  the  imputed  guilt     The  Amphicty<mic 
oath  may  seem  to  imply  the  latter ;  but  the  coun^ 
:xil  took  the  method  in  itself  easier,  and  £ar  most 
:accommodated  to  tiie  purpose  of  the  Thebait 
leaders,  making  the  Phocian  government  responsi- 
.  ble.     Much  uneasiness  was  excited,  but  the  fine 
^remained  unpaid,  and  the  land  continued  to  be 
used.     On  the  ex{^tion  of  the  appointed  time,. 
:  the  fine,  as  before  on  LacedsBmon,  was,  by  a  new 
vdecree,  doubled,  and  the  increased  severity  ctf  the 
Jaw  cmly  excited  a  strcHigar  dis^sition  to  evade  (»r 
'  lesist  its  execution. 

-  -  •  .        ■* 

^Accounts  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it  appear?, 
«a  marked  the  preponderancy  of  the  Thessalian  interest 
.  among  the  Am'pbictyonSy  and  the  inveterate  ennuty  of  the 
Thessalian  people  toward  the  Phocians^  that  he  doubted  ^f 
the  oppressive  decree  was  not  a  Thessalian  measure.  But 
the  train  of  history  enough .  shows,  even  without  the  cor- 
roborating testimonies  of  Aristotle  and  Duris,  that  the  Th^* 
bans,  using  the  Thessalians,  were  the  r^l  leaders  in  the 
business.  ' 
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JUccrtei  of  the  Amphictyont  against  Lacedctmon  and  Pkocik, 
Alarm  qf  the  Tkocian9%  PkUomelus  General  if  the  Ph^Kums^ 
Support  from  Lacedamon  to  Pkoeiu  ExpMtm  ef  the 
AmphkiyoM  from  Del/hU 

The  Theban  leaders  were  disappointed  in  their  »  e  c  t. 
tiepe .  of  exciting  a  general  readiness  in  their  con-  ' — v — ' 
federaeyr  ifx  their  me(fitated  war*    The  strength 
of  Bceotia  might   have   sufficed  to  overwhelm 
Phpcis,  but  they  feared  the  j^ousy  of  tb^ir  aUi^ 
should  they  move  in  the  invidious  business  without 
lli^iimi*     Becurring  therefore  again  to  the  Am^  6.C.355« 
phictymis,  the  hatred  of  the  Thessalians  toward  Diodail 
the  Phocaans  standing  instead  of  zeal  for  the  pur-  ^l^^ 
pose  of  the  Thebans,  they  obtained  a  decree,  der 
daring  that  all  Amphictyonic  states,  guilty  of  so 
partmacious  a  contempt  of  th^  Amphictyonic  law, 
r  as,  after  the  duplication  q£  a  fine  imposed,  to  let 
the  limited  time  pass,  without  any  measures  .for 
payment,  forfeited  all  their  lands  to  the  god ;  and 
that  accordmgly  all  the  lands  of  liie  Lacedae- 
jDQM[)nians  and  Phocians  were  forfeited*    A  jmx>- 
cl^amtion  followed,  in  the  maimer  of  those  of  the 
crusades  of  afterdmes,  admonishing  the  Greek 
nation  ^  that  it  behooved  every  state  and  every 
^  man,  as  they  hc^d  for  divine  favor,  or  would 
*  avoid  divine  wrath,  to  do  their  utmost  toward 
f  carrying  the  decree  into  strict  execution.' 

The  Phocians    now    apprehending  the  long-  Diod.i.i6. 
ihrea|;ened  storm  ready  to  burst  upon  them,  dis- 
may pervaded  their  vallies.     They  had  always 
jwaintakied  ^t^ie  reputation  of  brave  and  good 

soldiers. 
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soldiars.  But  to  the  might  of  Thebes  and  its  con- 
federacy, or  even  of  Boeotia  alone,  their  collected 
strength  bore  no  jMroportion,  Their  government^ 
moreover,  had  ilo ,  prai^tke  in  the  conduct  of  a 
great  contest ;  they  had  been  iEuxusUmied  to  act 
only  in  the  subordinate  situation  of  auxiliaries; 
nor  had  Phocis  ev^r  ^en  a  'i^fdendid  charader 
to  the  list  of  Grrecian  warriors  or  politicians.  In 
such  circQinstanci^^  if  thcare  is  not  a  t»an  already 
eoiinent,  ready  to  ingage  popular  confidence,  vigor 
wl  public  measures  is  hardly  podsilde*  SiMrli  a 
man  however  was  fortun^ely  ready  in  Phttomelusy 
against  whose  family  the  {^vatle  enmity,  which 
gave  immediate  spring  to  the  pubtic  measures  of 
the  Thebans,  had  been  directed.  In  ^  cmigress 
of  the  Phocian  cities,  assembled  to  deliberate  oa 
tiie  critical  circumstances  of  rfie  country,  PM- 
lom^lus  maintained,  '^  that  a  firm  reisistance  to 

*  the  oppressive  dtecree  of  the  Amplnctyons  was* 

*  not  less  j«st  than  necessary;  nor  only  just,  but  a 

*  religious  duty ;  and  if  tiie  Phociaai  people  woidd 
^  conMe  in  liim,  he  had  no  doubt  of  making  it 
^  successful.    What  was  the  mercy  to  be  expected, 

*  to  which  some,  witii  Ml-judging  timidity,  pio* 

*  posed  to  trust,  m^t  ifeadily  be  estimated.    The 

*  very  amount  of  t^  fine,  utterly  over-projK>rtiohed 

*  to  the  imputed  crime,  even  were  the  imputed 

*  crime  real,  would  sufficiently  show  it.     But  no  . 

*  such  crime  had  been  committed :  the  Cirrhaeah 
^  land  hevar  had  been  devoted :  their  ambitious 
^  and  implacable  enemies,  adding  new  to  old  in^ 
'juries,  proposed  nothing  less  than  their  utter 
'  ruin :  they  would  rob  them  now  of  land  neces- 
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mry  to  their  subsistence^  while  they  required  of  sect. 
.them  a  fine,  not  only  unjustly  imposed,  but  be- 
yond tb^  means  to  pay.  Long  ago  they  robbed 
them  of  the  presic^ncy  of  the  tempie  and  oracle 
of  Ddf^^  always  of  right  theirs,  and  never, 
qf  any  right,  ccmimitted  to  the  Amphictyons. 
PossesBcm,  wrcmgful  possession,  was  the  only 
^ound  of  claim  the  Amphictyons  coidd  show } 
Whereas  tradition,  the  most  authwitative,  re^ 
horded  by  the  great  poet,  to  whose  works  all 
Greece  had  always  most  deferred  for  its  antieat 
history,  reck<»ied  Delphi,  by  its  well-known  and 
unquestionable  description,  the  rocky  PyAo^ 
among  the  Fho<^  towns  ^.  The  Phodans  then^^ 
and  not  their  q>pres8brs,  had  a  holy  cause  to 
maintmn.  It  behooved  ti^m  to  6Keit  Ihem^ 
selveis,  and  they  might  most  reasonably  hope  fbr 
the  divine  blessing  upon  their  endevors.'  The 
assembly  accepted  the  argument ;  and  the  su- 
preme direction  of  the  military  and  political  afi^urs 
of  all  the  Phocian  cities  was  committed  to  Phi* 
lomeliUs,  with  the  title  of  general-autocrator. 

'Pie  fallnination  of  the  Amphictyons,  dil'^ently 
sjwred  over  Greece,  produced  Httle  of  the  effect 
the  Thebans  desired.  Curiosity  and  conversation 
were  extensively  excited;  as  about  old  matter, 
nearly  buried  in  oblivion,  and  now  brought  fore 
ward  as  of  new  interest.  In  some  places  warm 
public  discussion  iijHSued;  but  istill  as  of  fiacts 
questionable,  with  reasoning  on  them  uncertain. 

Nevertheles3 

*  Awrip  ^t»Kyi^9  SxiJldj  iu»l  'Brlrpo^?  5fX*»> 
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QtiAP.    Neverthdess  the  crisis  for  Phocis,  were  the  ccm-' 

XXXVII  '         . 

^ — V— ^  test  to  be  only  with  the  Aniphictyons  and  with 
Thebes,  was  highly  formidable.  Bat  Philomelus^ 
m  pet^uading  his  followcountrymen  to  resistance, 
l^d  not  relied  solely  (m  the  narrow  means  of 
Phods.  The  interest  of  Lacedeemon,  of  Athens, 
of  all  Greece,  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from  be- 
coming masters  of  Delphi,  was  obvious.  The 
great  advantage  however,  which  Philomelus  saw^ 
was  what  the  imprudence  of  the  Theban '  leaders^ 
gave,  in  making  the  cause  of  Phocis  and  of  Laccr 
daemon  so  completely  one.  He  resolved  therefore 
to  proceed  immediately  to  coipmunicate  in  person 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  leaving  the 
defence  of  Phocis,  if  in  the  interval  it  should  be 
attacked,  weak  in  troops,  but  strong  by  its  rocks 
and  mountains,  to  his  brothers  Onomarchus  and 
Phayllus. 

The  king  of  Lacedaemon,  Archidamus,  son  of 

Agesilaus,  appears  to  have  been,  according  to  all 

entient  testimony,  except  what  has  come  from 

sources  evidently  tainted  with  party  malice,  one 

of  the  most  respectable  characters  of  his  age; 

tiot  of  shining  talents,  but  of  much  courage  and 

firmness,  and,  like  Archidamps  his  grandfather,  m 

Diod.  1. 16.  ^^  phrase  of  Thucydides,  a  wise  and  moderate 

pa^n       niw^.     Philomelus  was  well  received  by  the 

Uio.        -  ;^  Lacedaemonians 

^  'A9*if  (vftT^  ibxitff  fTf«i  Heu  avffitt.  Thucyd.  L  l.  c.  79* 
h  cfa.  13*  8.  5.  of  this  Hist  Diodorus  gives  the  grandson^s 
character  thus :  'Afxj^^f^f^^^Vf  tetra  i^h  vnv  rfarviyiav'  xm 
rlt  «^Xoy  fiiof  lwa»ov/M9oq,  xarci  il  T199  Wf^i  ^VKtT;  oviAfjut^iaf 
fA^my  p\aa^fA&vfAtifCi,  Diod.  1.  16.  c.  63.  It  is  much  to  say 
for  him  that>  in  the  ver^  difficult  circumstances  of  his  reign, 
with  par^  raging  da  it  did  throughout  Greece,  h^  earned 

praiM 
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Lacedaemonians  generally,  but  especially  by  A rchi-    sect. 
damus.     To  prevent  Phocis  from  becoming  an  ^^ — ^^ — ' 
accession  to  the  dominiort,  and  an  instrument  of 
the  ambition  and  animosity  of  Thebes,  was  it- 
self of  important  interest  for  Lacedaemon.     Yet 
even  this  was  little,  compared  with  the  obvious 
consequenceiS,  that,  not  the  oracle  only  of  Delphi, 
so  interesting  to  Grecian  superstition,  would  be  in 
their  power,  but  the  treasury,  the  great  national 
bank  of  Greece,  would  become  the  fund  for  means 
to  destroy  Lacedaemon  and  overbear  the  Greek 
nation.     Whether  through  the  difficulty  of  keep-   ' 
ing  tiie,  counsds  of  a  democratical  government 
'  secret,    tWs  purpose   became   demonstrated,   or 
rumor,  to  which  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  have  Demosth. 
equally  given  authority,  arose  and  gained  credit  p*^|*^* 
on  probability  only,  the  circumstances  appear  to  Jj^'p'I;.?'- 
have  been  such  as  to  excite,  on  most  iieasonable 
ground,  very  alarming  suspicion.     Scarcely  more 
than  ten  years  before,    the  Olympian  treasury,  ch.28.f.6. 
prolm.bly  much  le§s  rich  than  the  Delphian,  but       ** 
hardly  held  less  sacred,  had  been  plundered  by   . 
the  Arcadians,  allies  of  Thebes.     Epameinondas, 
so  famed  for  virtue,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Theban  government;   yet  the  Arcadians  neither 
lost  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  nor,  as  far  as  appears, 
even  incurred  any  censure  from  the  Theban  go- 
vernment, for  a  sacrilege  so  extensively  injurious. 
Were  then  the  Theban  government  only  as  little 

scrupulous 

praise  for  all  his  conduct  through  life,  excepting  his  alliance 
with  the  Phocians,  the  character  of  which  it  will  he  the     ; 
bunaess  of  th«  sequel  to  unfold. 
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c  f|  A  p»    scrupulous  now,  as  wb$n  the  virtuous  Epsuneinon^ 

XXXVII  .  r 

^ — V — ^  das  presided '  in  it^  the  Delphian  treasury  coujkl 
not  be  considered  but  as  in  very  great  danger. 

Whatever  may  have  been  at  this  time  the  state 
of  parties,  or  the  influence  of  Arclwl^imis.  in 
Lacedaemon,  where,  often, .  the  king§  had  little 
political  weight,  it  would  apparently  have  been 
difficult  for  any  not  to  concur  in  the  resolution 
that  Phocis  should  be  supported  against  the  op- 
pression of  Thebes,  This  being  decided,^  what 
followed,  however  otherwise  questianable,  seenv^ 
to  haye  been  urgently  required  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  that  the  temple  and  treasury  of 
Delphi,  in  danger  from  the  subserviency  of .  the 
Aipphjictyons  to  the  Thebans  and  Thessali?^ns, 
should  be  placed  again,  as  ^f  right,  it  was  asserted, 
it  ought  to  be,  in  charge  of  the  commpn  govern- 
ment of  the  Phocian  people.  But  the  Lacedae-j 
moniap  government  could  not  easily  afford  eith^ 
men  or  money  for  those  purposes..  The  treag^ury 
instituted  by  Lysander,  to,  be  'filled  froni  y^i^ious 
tributary  states,  yv^  ho  more ;  and  men,  on  wh<^ 
the  goyemrpent  mi^^depend,  could  ill  be.fpar^d 
from  the  defence  of  tlie  remaining  frontier,  and 
the  watch  of  the  disaffected  within  it,j :  nor  could 
a  Lace485monian  ,  force  perhaps  reacJti  Phoci^i 
without  fitting  its  way  through  intmnediate  ad- 
verse states.    The  resource  therefore  was  to  open, 

Died.  1. 16.  in  the  modem  phrase,  a  subscription,  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  common  cause,  depending  upon  that 
pressing  interest,  which  wealthy  individuals  had 
in  supplying  the  deficient  means  of  govempient, 
for  the  preservation  of  private  pik)perty  and  publiq 

order 
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order.     Archidamus,  accordingly,  and  Philomelus    sect. 
are  said  to  have  contributed,  each  from  his  private  ^— -v^ 
fortune,  no  less  than  fifteen  talents,  near  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Philomelus  having  succeeded,  perhaps  to  the 
utmost  of  his  hope  or  beyond  it,  in  his  negotiation 
at  Lacedaemon,  his  next  business  was  to  use  the 
means  he  had  acquired  for  raising  a  mercenary 
force,  to  assist  the  small  strength  of  Phocis. 
Opportunity  for  this  abounded;  for  beside  the 
common  throng  of  exiles  from  various  republics, 
the  remission  of  hostilities,  following  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  had  left  numbers  of  practised  sol- 
diers, restless  in  indigence  and  ready  for  adven-  ' 
ture.  Philomelus,  by  his  emissaries,  quickly  in- 
gaged  between  two  and  three  thousand.  These 
reached  the  Corintliian  gulph,  without  exciting 
alarm.  The  strength  of  Phocis  meanwhile  was 
quietly  prepared.  The  mercenaries  were  brought 
across  the  gulph  at  the  critical  moment ;  and 
Delphi,  unfctf tiified,  -was  suddenly  attacked  .  by  a 
force  vainly  resisted  by  the  partizans  of  Thebes, 
described  by  the  unexplained  name  of  ThracidS  j 
possibly  having  some  reference  to  the  Thracian 
founders  of  Grecian  religious  ceremonies*  Phi- 
lonielus  and  his  party  became  completely  mastery 
of  the  place.  The  property  of  the  Thracids  was 
decl^^  forfeited  for  the  ben^t  of  the  army, 
which  had  delivered  the  temple :  the  other  Del- 
j^aiis'  were  assumed  .of  safety  for  themselves  and 
thefef  estat^^  und€ir  the  just  protection  (rf  the 
comnkm  government  of  Phocis,  ^  to  the  advantages 
of  whibh  tNy  w^ere  restcired. 
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CHAP.  It  was  apprehended  that,  upon  intelligence  of 
this  violence  against  the  sacred  city,  rapidly  com- 
municated every/way,  all  the  neighboring  people 
under  Theban  influenc(B,  but  especially  all  Boeotia,  / 
would  have  been  immediately  in  motion.  The 
measure  however  had  been  so  well  concerted,  and , 
the  Theban  government  was  so  little  prepared  for 
it,  that  only  iJie  Ozolian  Locrians,  in  unadvised 
zeal,  marched  toward  Delphi.  Philomelus,  in- 
formed of  their  approach,  met  and  easily  over- 
came them.  Occupying  tlien  the  principal  passes 
of  the  frontier  witb  detachments  of  his  army, 
especially  against  Locris  and  Boeotia,  he  placed 
Phocis  so  far  in  security,  that  he  could  proceed 
in  some  quiet  to  provide  for  its  future  government 
and  future  defence. 


SECTION   IV. 

» 

Measures  of  Philomelus  for  Defence  of  Delphi  and  Phocit  •* 
Difficulties  qf  the  Phocians :  Violeiwe  of  their  Enemies  : 
Oracle  :  Manifesto  of  Philomelus  :  .  Disposition  of  Athens  : 
Disposition .  of  other  States  :  Allies  of  Thebes:  Barbmrity 
qf  the  Thebans :  Retaliation:  Death  qf  Philomelus* 

B.  C,  357  Ph  I LOM^ tu  s  and  the  governments  in  conceit  with 
.  106, 2.   ^y^^jj  jjg  acted,  asserting,  as  a  principle  of  their 

Diod.  L  Id  conduct,  that  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Am«! 

^'  *^  phictyons  at  Delphi  was  usurped,  and  of  no  le- 
gality, it  was  among  his  first  businesses  to  destroy, 
with  public  ceremony,  their  decrees  against  ti^ 
Phocians  and  Lacedasmonians,  and  to  deface  the 
marbler  which,  after  the  common  mann^  of  di^o- 
matical  publication  mnong  the  Greeks,  bore  in* 
graved  copies  of  them  for  the  pul^c  eye.:   A  care 
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more  important  was  at  the  same  time  pressing,  to    sect. 
obviate,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  alarm  his  enter- 
prize  might  cause  among  states  not  before  hostile 
to  Phocis-     Accordingly  he  circulated  a  decla- 
ration, stating, .  *  that  he  came  to  Delphi  under 

*  the  just  authority  of  the  common  government  of 

*  Phocis,  for  no  irreligious  or  unlawful  purpose, 

*  but  to  assert  the  antient  indefeisible  right  of  the 
'  Phocian  people  to  the  superintendency  of  the  . 

*  temple,  and  to  maintain  their  laws  against  the 

*  usurpation,  and  their  property  against  the  unjust 

*  decrees,  of  the  Amphictyons :  that,  under  that 

*  superintendency  therefore,  the  temple,  and  its 
'  ministers,   and  the   treasures  placed  in  sacred 

*  deposit  there,  should  be  most  religiously  and 

*  zealously  protected  •.' 

Delphi,  strong  by  its  situation  yet  stronger 
hitherto  by  the  sacred  character  of  the  place,  and 
the  deep  interest  of  all  Greece  in  its  security,  had 
remained  unwalled  and  open.  But  being  gained 
now  by  arms,  those  who  held  it  would  of  course 
have  to  apprehend  the  use  of  arms  against  them. 
It  was  therefore  among  the  earliest  cares  of  Phi- 
lomelus  to  raise  fortifications  for  its  better  safety. 
Meanwhile  he  was  diligent  in  arming  and  training 

the 

'  Justin  who,  ainong  much  absurd  matter,  has  some  very 
good  sentences,  to  which  he  has  owed  his  reputation^  de-    ^ 
scribes  the  origin  of  the  sacred  war  thus :  *  Causa  et  origo 

*  huju^  mali  Thebani  fuere :    qiJii,  cum'  renim  potirentur,  se- 
~'  cundam  fortuham  imbecillo  unimo  ferentes,  victos  armis 

*  Lacedaemonios  Sc  Phocenses,  quasi  parva  supplicia  coedibiit 

*  8c  rapinis  luissent,  apud  commune  Gneciae  concilium  su- 
'  perbe  accusaverunt :   prorsus   quasi  post  anna  &  bellum  ^ 

*  locum  legibus  reliqiiissent.'  1.  8.  c.  i. 
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the  Phocian  people.  like  tfie  Greeks  in  generjj  ' 
of  the  western  highlands,  less  familiar  with  the 
panoply,  they  generally  excelled  in  the  .use  of , 
light  arms  and  missile  weapons.  Philomelus, 
judiciously  avoiding  to  thwart  the  popular  pro- 
pensity, directed  his  attention  to  improve  their 
method  in  the  kind  of  warfare  to  which  they 
were  habituated,  and  which  was  peculiarly  accom- 
modated to  their  mountainous  country :  he  formed 
a  body  of  middle-armed  in  the  Iphicratean  dis- 
jDiod.  1. 16.  cipline.  Nor  did  the  temper  of  the  people  dis- 
Ch.  J5. 8.4.  appoint  his  hope,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  general 
firmness  in  attachment  to  him,  and  readiness  to 
act  under  his  orders,  seemed  to  warrant  expecta- 
tion of  final  success.  Shortly,  beside  the  force 
stationary  in  the  towns  and  passes,  he  had  a 
moving  army  of  five  thousand  men. 

The  inaction  of  the  Thebans,  whether  owir^ 
to  wisdom  or  weakness,  appears  to  have  disap- 
pointed  and  even  distressed  the  Phocians.  While 
the  armies  of  the  Grecian  republics,  as  on  various 
occasions  we  have  seen,  consisted  of  citizens^  the 
soldier,  in  defensive  war,  subsisted  on  his  own 
means,"  with  assistance  commonly  tfom  those 
public  means  only  which  were  equally  ready  to 
relieve  the  wants,  or  promote  the  injoyments  of 
the  citizen  in  peace.  In  offensive  war  plunder 
was  always  looked  for^  as  that  in  the  failure  of 
which  offensive  war  could  hardly  be  prosecuted. 
When  afterward  the  practice  of  employing  mer- 
cenary troops  obtained,  a  revenue  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  became  indispensable;  but  still,  in 
offensive  war,  plunder  was  always  calculated  upon, 

at 
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at  least  to  lessen  the  call  upon  the  revenue.  But 
the  expence  of  a  mercenary  force  which  might 
kiable  the  people  of  the  Phocian  vallies  to  ba- 
lance in  anns  the  powerful  ccHifedeiiEicy  bf  Thebes, 
was  so  overproportibned  to  its  revenue,  that  when 
otxce  such  a  force  was  raised,  to  rest  Would  not  be 
in  the  choice  of  the  general  or  the  government. 
Hence^  in  the  forbearance  of  the  Thebans,  Phi- 
lomelus  probably  found  offensive  mea^res  ne- 
cessary. Hitherto  Phocis  toad  been  actually  at- 
tacked only  by  tlie  Locrians.  In  the  delay  of 
tifl-eatened  entetjMrize  fix)m  Thebes  therefore,  he 
carried  war  into  their  country.  Entering  it  with 
little  r^istance,  his  troops  made  considerable 
booty.  But  as  he  was  carrying  it  off,  the  irritated  Diod.  i.  le. 
enemy  hung  upon  his  rear;  and  chusing  well  ^* 
their  opportunity  among  defiles,  killed  about 
twenty  of  his  men,  whose  bodies  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  in  their  powdn  As  usual,  on  such  occa- 
$iom,  he  sent  a  herald  to  request  tiie  restoration 
of  the  slain  for  bfarial ;  but  he  received  for  answef 
'  that  the  common  daw  of  the  Greeks  denied  burial 
'to  the  sacrilegious.'  Indignation  pervaded  his 
amiy ;  but  he  had  iitfuence  to  check  the  dan^ 
gerous  effervescence,  and  prevailed  that  the  just 
vengeance  should  be  submitted  to  his  direction. 
The  enemy's  litde  success  iiw^reasing  their  con- 
fidence, he  soon  found  opportunity  for  advantage 
overliiem;  put  mtmy  to  the  sword,  cmnpelidd 
the  rest  to  flight,  and  the  dead  remained  ia  his 
power.  Such  was  then  the  force  of  the  common 
notimis  of  the  importance  of  burial,  timt  neither 
fear  ncMT  shiune  were  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
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CHAP,  the  Locrians  from  becoimng  solicitors  to  their 
^ — V— ^  enemy,  for  what  they  had  themselves  so  lately 
denied  to  his  solicitation.  Philomelus,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  hjs  own,- did  not  refuse  the 
Locrians  their  slain ;  but  he,  proceeded  to  punish 
their  former  insult  by  prosecuting  his  new  success. 
Advancing  a^n  into  I-.ocris,  he  extended  plunder 
to  parts  before  untouched ;  and,  conducting  his 
retreat  then  with  caution  taught  by  experience,  he 
led  back  his  army  highly  gratified  with  the  expe- 
dition. .    .        * 

The  command  which  Philomelus  now  held  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  and  Jtreasury  of  Delphi,  all 
so  interesting  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,  gave 
him  great  means,  but  requiring  uncommon  (Hs- 
cretipn  in  the  use.  The  Thebans,  and  their  paxty 
throughout  Greece,  were  urging  a^nst  him,  and 
all  his  supporters,  the  charges  of  impiety,  pro- 
fanation and  sacrilege.  To  obtain  a!  response  from 
the  oracle,  of  a  tendency  to  justify  his  measures^ 
probably  not  difficult,  would  be  highly  imp(H*tant, 
could  credit  be  obtained  for  it.  A  response  of  a  tenor 
very  favorable  to  him,  did  then  so  ^dn  recq)tion, 
that  even  his  enemies,  hopeless  to  invalidate  its 
authenticity,  endevored  only  to  obviate  its  force. 
Diod.  1. 16.  They  asserted  that  it  came  from  the  Pythoness  in 
*•  ^'  an  effiisicm  of  anger,  indignant  at  the  violence  of 
profene  hands,  dragging  her  to  the  tripod ;  and 
they  contended  for  an  interjMretation  of  her  words, 
as  applied  only  to  such  pro^emation.  But,  tibe 
Phocian  cause  being  favored  by  a  large  part 
of  Greece,  including  the  two  powerful  repub- 
lics of  Lacedamon  and  Athens,  an  interpretation 

advantageous 
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advantageous  to  that  cause  had  more  general 
^uxeptance.  Reports,  moreover,  of  omens  wd 
f»rodi^es,  portending  success  to  it,  obtained  po- 
pular credit  extensively,  and  assisted  the  reception 
of  the  oracle  in  the  favord^ble  sense. 

Philopielus  now,  from  a  man  hardly  known  but 
am(Hig:his  own  people,  who  were  low  in  con- 
sideration among  the  Grecian  republics,  had  not 
only  himself  risen  to.  be  one  of  the  leading  cha- 
racters of  the  age,  but  had  raised  his  hitherto 
obscure  country  to  be  among  the  leading  powers ; 
and,  what  deserves  jfiotice  stmong  Grecian  revolu- 
tions, the  measures,  by  which  he  rose,  had  been  mild 
and  almost  bloodless.   With  the  better  confidence 
therefore  he  addressed  now  a  second  declaration^ 
in  the  niune  of  the  Phocian  people,  to  all  the 
Grecian  states :    *  The  Phocians,'   he  said,  *  in  d»^-  >•  ^^- 
repossessing  themselves  of  Delphi,  their  antient 
right,  ndther  intended,   nor  would  allow   any 
violence  to  the  temple  or  any  of  its  appendages. 
The  treasure  should  be  preserved  with  the  most 
religious  care.     An  account  of  the  number  of 
ofllerings,  with  a  specification  of  the.  weight  of 
the  precious  metals  in  each,  should  be  given,  on 
demand,  to  any  State  which  had  offerings  there, 
with  fi-ee  leave  to  examine  their  condition.  With 
regard  to  the  presidency  of  the  temple,  the 
Phocian  people  not  only  held  themselves  justified, 
in  resuming  it  ^  their  antient  indefeisible  right, 
but  reckoned  upon  a  fair  claim  to  the  support  of 
the  whole  Greek  nation.      If  therefore  from 
malice,  or  envy,  or  whatever  bad  motive,  for 
no  good  one .  coujd  be,  any  state  should  wage 


war 
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CHAP.    *  war  against  them,  they  were  bold   to  request 
^^^^^\  *  assistance  from  all  others,  as  in  a  holy  cause. 

*  Should  that  be  denied  by  any,  still  they  claimed 

*  peace  with  all,  intitled  to  so  much  at  least  for 

*  their  own  peaceful  principles  and  purposes/ 

This  declaration  ^as  communicated  by  ministers 
specially  sent  to  every  state,  jaot  omitting  even 
Thebes.     It  would  hardly  be  expected  to  feid,  in 
-   the  ruling  party  there,  a  disposition  to  peace  with 
Phocis,  on  any  moderate  terms ;  but  the  hope 
would  be  reasonable,  that  such  demonstration  of 
a  disposition  to  conciliation,  in  the  Phocian  go-- 
vemment,  would  tend  to  its  credit.     The  'measure 
indeed  appears  to  have  been,-  like  those  of  Phi-^ 
lomelus  in  general,  judiciously  conceived  and  ably 
executed.     No  particulars  remain  of  discussions 
on  the  occasion  at  Athens,  but  preceding  and 
following  circumstances    indicate    generally  the 
temper  with  which  the  application  of  the  Phocians 
would  be  received  by  the  contending  parties  there. 
Isocrates,  and  others  who  associated  in  politics 
with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias,  would  be  ready  to 
concur  with  Lacedaemon  in  support  of  Phocis  and 
in  opposition  to  Thebes.     Chares  and  his  party 
would  be  ready  to  seize  occasion  for  gaining  the 
command  of  Phocis,  and  to  prevent  any  others 
from  gaining  it ;  but  they  would  oppose  any  ad- 
vantage to  Lacedaemon,  not  lees  than  to  Tliebes. 
Animosity  against  Thebes,  however,  w^  a  popular 
passion,  and  the  partizahs  of  Chaises  w€fe  courtiers 
of  the  soverein  people.   '  Thus  circumstances  al- 
together were  favorable  for  Philomelas,  and  the 
^     Athenian    government  Hvowed  the  suppc^rt   of 

Phocis 
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PfapciSy  against  the  Amphictyons  supported  by  the  S  E  €  T. 
Thebans.  Rarely  as  any  measure  of  executive 
government  escaped  reprobation  from  some  jMurty 
at  Athens,  yet  the  Phocian  alliance  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  appears  from  the  orators,  none  would 
venture  to  blame. 

Nevertheless  it  coi^ld  not  be  denied  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Amphictyons  from  Delphi  was  a 
measure  of  extreme  violence,  against  an  establish- 
ment for  ages  held  sacred  by  the  Greeks,  and  a 
principal  bond  of  the  several  governments  of  the 
nation^  a  violence  to  be  justified  only  as  civil 
war,  by  the  last  necessity.  Accordingly  the 
Thebans  were  sedulous  to  profit  from  the  ad- 
vantage so  before  theip.  In  th^  name  of  the 
Amphictyons  the  call  was  sounded,  throughout 
Greece,  to  arm  against  the  sacrilegious  Phoci^-ns, 
as  in  the  common  cause  of  the  qpuntry  and  tj^ 
god.  But  so  prudent,  in  his  critical  and  dMBcult 
circumstances,  w^  the  conduct  of  Philomelus, 
and  so  little  popular  the  cause  of  the  Amphictyons, 
under  Theb«m  patronage,  that,  of  the  numberless 
republics  of  the  imtipn,  only  that  branch  of  the 
JjQcrtBLti  xmne,  which  was  distinguished  and  de- 
^aded  by  the  ppithet  of  Ozolian,  the  stinking, 
would  obey  the  call.  The  Thebans  therefore 
;^?^tured  upon  ijo  offensive  operaticms ;  the  com- 
,j|}gn  season  of  warfare  ended,  and  winter  passed, 
without  farther  bftstilities. 

But;  ^he  season  of  jpepose  seems  to  have  pro- 
duct no  disposition  to  peace,  The  Phocians 
therefore  coi^ld  pot  s^^fely  reduce  their  mercenary 
fgprc^jj  which  neither  cw4d  they,  wi^.any  ordin§ry 

means, 
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CHAP,    means,  maintain.    But  the  abilities  and  popularity 

XXXVII.  X  r    r  J 

^ — ^. — ^  of  Philomelus   found  extraordinary  means,  and 

apparently  nevertheless  unexceptionable.    Among 

-Diod.  1.16.  ^^  Phocians  were  men  of  wealth,   mostly  ac- 

e.  38.  quired  through  the  commerce  of  all  Greece  with 
Delphi ;  and  whether  by  loan  or  how  we  are  un- 
informed, the  sum  wanted  for  the  public  exigency 
was  raised,  and  no  complaint  appears  to  have  been 
excited. 

B.C.  354.  Spring  came,  and  the  Thebans,  still  refusing 
peace,  nevertheless  forbore  action.  Their  powerful 
native  military  was  of  no  expence  to  their  govern- 
ment, and,  unable  as  they  were  to  excite  their 
.  former  confederacy  to  energy,  they  might  hope 
for  the  advantage  of  victory  without  risk  and 
without  effort.  It  was  much  for  the  Phocians  to 
have  maintained  their  mercenaries  through  the 
winter.  When  the  season  for  action  came,  that 
predatory  war,  which  circumstances  probably  made 
indispensable,  Philomelus  directed  where  it  might, 
with  the  best  justification,  be  directed,  still  against 
the  Locrians,  who  had  invaded  Phocis. 

T);ie  Ozolian  Locrians,  a  little  subordinate 
people,  aware  of  their  inferiority  to  Thebes,  Athens 
and  Lacedaemon,  but  accustomed  to  reckon  them- 
selves more  nearly  equal  to  the  Phocians,  flew  to 
arms,  probably  with  more  courage  than  good 
conduct,  to  defend  their  ravaged  country;  and 

Biod.  1.16.  venturing  a  battle  with  Philomelus,  were  again 

**  ^'  defeated.  The  slaughter  was  such,  that  the  sur- 
vivors, far  from  hoping  to  protect  their  fields,, 
doubted  of  their  ability  to  defend  their  towns 
a|;ainst  an  enemy  to  whose  slain  they  had  denied 

burial. 
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burial.  In  extreme  alarm  therefore  they  addressed 
sup^cation  and  remonstrance  to  Thebes,  praying 
that  relief  and  support,  to  which  such  faithful 
allies,  suffering  in  the  common  cause  of  the  god 
and  the  Theban  confederacy,  werfe  intitled. 

The  successful  inroad  of  Philomelus,  whether 
the  wisest  measure  in  his  circumstances,  we  are 
without  information  sufficient  for  any  clear  judge- 
ment, was,  however,  in  its  result,  not  altogether 
fortunate.     The  cries  of  the  Locrians  produced^  a 
sensation  in  Greece,  which  the  decrees  of  the 
Amphictyons,    supported    by  the    influence   of 
Thebes,  could  not  excite ;  and  exaggerated  report, 
of  the  successes  and  power  of  Philomdus,  in- 
creased the  effect.     The  advantage  thus  afforded 
to  the  Theban  leaders,  and  their  associates  in  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly,  was  not  neglected.     If, 
when  the  Phocians  first  possessed  themselves  of 
Delphi,  the  Amphictyons  took  any  of  tiiose  mea- 
sures which  might  have  become  their  pretensions, 
and   their  ~  generally  acknowleged   dignity,     the 
effect  was  so  little  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
'the  only  extant  historian  of  these  transactions,  their 
advocate  Diodorus.     But  now  the  council  met, 
apparently  at  Thermopylae ;  and  while  the  Theban 
government  sent  ministers  to  every  state,  in  which 
it' could  hope  to  excite  an  interest  suited  to  its 
views,  the  Amphictyons  issued  decrees  in  the  name 
of  the  Greek  nation,  invoking  all  to  arm,  in  the 
cause  of  the  god,  against  the  sacrilegious  Phocians. 
But  even  now  the  voice  of  that  reverend  coun-  Died.  1.1^. 
cil  was,  in  the  confession  of  the  same  historian, 

but 
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CHAP,    but  as  the  trtimpet  of  discord  through  Greece'.' 

XXXVII.  .  . 

The  violent  measures  of  Philomelus,  on  one  sidfe, 
the  known  ambition  of  Thebes,  on  the  other,  the 
critical  situation  of  the  Delphian  treasury,  and 
the  means  it  mi^t  afford  for  prosecuting-purposes 
of  ambition  and  violence,  whichever  party  pre- 
vailed, to  the  general  injury  of  Greece,  were: 
subjects  of  anxious  consideration  for  all  informed . 
and  thinking  men.-  Meanwhile  among  liie  Many, 
while  some  were  vehement  in  indignation  against* 
the  Phocians,  and  eager  that  they  should  suffer 
all  the  severity  of  punishment  decreed  for  the 
most  ^.bominable  sacrilege  (a  crime,  to  judge  from 
remaining  accounts,  far  more  ingaging  their  soKci- 
tude  than  the  overthrow  or  weajcening  of  a  poli- 
tical institution  of  common '  importance  to  the 
Greek  nation)  others  contended  no  less  ardently 
that  they  were  an  injured  people,  whom  it  be- 
hooved united  Greece  to  pr6tect  against  the 
cruellest  oppression,  wickedly,  with  the  pretence 
of  service  to  the  god,'  attempted  against  them. 

The  deficient  merit,  or  credit,  of  the  Theban 
leaders  at  this  time,  successors  of  the  renowned 
Epameuiondas  and  Pelopidas,  is  not  weakly  in- 
.dicated  by  the  antient  writers,  advocates  of  their 
cause,  in  the  omissbn  to  name  a  single  man  of 
them.  In  ambition  nevertheless  and  arrogance, 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  below  their  great 
predecessors.  Yet,  in  measuring  our  censure  to 
them,  the  uneasy  and  difficult  situation  of  party- 
leaders  among  the  Gredan  republics,    and  the 

impossibility 
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impossibility  of  avoidibg  paxty^  should  be  consi- 
dered. It  appears  indeed  a  truly  wonderful 
tendency  to  tyranny,  in  various  shapies,  and  from 
various  causes,  thiat  we  -find  in  every  democratical 
government  which  has  been  ^t  all  laid  open  to  us. 
All  that  remains  from  antiquity  on  this,  part  of 
history  tends  to  show,  tho  no  writer  has  so  en- 
tered into  detail  of  Theban  and  Boeotian  affairs  as 
to  explain  satisfactorily  the  cause,  that  the  demo- 
cratical party  could  not  hope  to  maintain  their 
power  in  Thebes,  without  holding  the  other  towns 
of  BcBotia  in  a  politiceJ  subjection,  such  that  civil 
freedom,  if  any  were  re^y  left  them,  must  be 
utterly  precarious :  with  the  restoration  of  fireedom 
to  the  Boeotian  towns,  the  supreme  power  in 
Thebea  would  surely  revert  to  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  the  democratical  chiefs  must  probably 
se^  peisopal  safety  in  exile*  This  we  have  seen 
a  principal  moving  spring  of  Tl^baa  politics  in 
the  Icmg  contest  with  Lacedaemon,  and  it  remained 
so  in  the  contest  now  with  Phocis. 

When  the  .Tliebans,  under  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
meinondas,  proposed  to  establish  th^  own  power 
over  all  Greece,  0n  the  ruin  of  that  so  l(Mig,  with 
'  more  or  le^s  plenitude  exercised  by  t^aced^emon, 
they  could  persuade,  almost  all  the.  northern  re- 
publics, a^nd  half  Peloponnesus  itself,  to  zealous^ 
cooperation  with  them.  But  now,  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Amphictywis,  the'  antient 
representative  council  of  the  nation,  violently  driven 
fi'om  that  by  long  ciistom  their  place  of  meeting, 
and  resisted  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  the 
list  of  allies(  they  could  obtain  i9  of  a  very  different 
^  _  descriptiaB.* 
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CHAP,    description.     The  zeal  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians,. 

cX— !»  already  unfortunate  enough,  did  not  however  abate. 
The  Thessalians,  apparently  checked  by  domestic 
troubles,  had  assisted  hitherto  only  by  their  in- 
fluence to  procure  Amphictyonic  dearees.  The! 
people  now  coming  forward  were  the  Perrhaebians, 
Dolopians,  Athamans,  Magnetes,  ^nians  and 
Achaians ;  Thessal|an  names  all,  but  so  little 
iamiliar  in  Grecian  history  that  it  hardly  appears 
what  part  those  who  bore  them  ever  befwe  took 
in  any  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  Greek  nation. 
Laceda^mon  and  Athens,  with  all  thfe  states  whfere 
their  interest  prevailed,  avowed  themselves  the 
allies  of  Phocis.  The  rest,  even  the  Arcadians 
of  Megalopolis,  who  owed  their' actual  political 
existence  to  Thebes,  appear  to  have  avoided 
stirring. 

Diod.  1. 16.  But  neither  from  Lacedaemon  nor  Athens  was 
any  effectual  assistance  ready,  when  the  force  ^of 
the  Theban  confederacy  was  assembling.  Philo- 
melus  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
still  his  mercenaries,  and,  for  their  maintena^ice, 
to  carry  them  again  into  the  enemy's  country  '**.' 
Again  he  chose  the  Locrian  territory  for  invasion." 
A  body  of  Boeotian  horse  hastened  to  assist  in  its 
protection.  A  battie,  in  the  usual  way  of  Grecian 
warfare,  followed,  and  Philomelus  was  victorious. 
Soon  after  no  less  than  six  thousand  Thessalians 
joined  the  unfortunate  Locrians ;  another  battle 

was 

**  Diodorus,  apparently  following  some  author  of  the  Theban 
party,  says  that  Philomelus  now  trespassed  on  the  sacred 
treasury.  ABerward  we  find  him,  with  candid  simplicity, 
stating  evidence  that  this  was  unfounded  slander.  Farther 
■otice  pf  this  will  occur  hereafter. 
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wis  fought,  and  still  tlie  victoJ^  was  with  Pliilo-    sect. 
melus.  Then  at  length  the  Thebfiuis  got  tlje  whole  '^ — v-^— ' 
force  of  Boeotia  to  move,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen 
thousand   men;    but  fifteen  hundred   Achaians^ 
irbm  Peloponnesus,  joining  the  Phocian  army, 
Philomelus  ventured  to  hold  his  ground. 
.  7  Superior  as  the  Thebans  must  have  been  in 
force,  yet  they  did  not  hasten  to  a  general  action; 
hut  they  intercepted  the  return  of  a  foraging  party  i>'o<J.  i.  te. 
.of  Phocian  mercenaries,  who  Were  made  prisoners. 
With  the.  hope  of  superiority,  the  disposition  tp 
a  barbarous  severity  in  the  execution  of  the  law^ 
pf  which  they  took  upon  themselves  to  be  the 
judges,   or  whose  judges  were  their  creatures, 
prevailed  with  the  Theban  leaders.  They  declared 
by  proclamation  that  0.  sentence  of  the  Amphic* 
(tyons  condemned  the  prisoners,  as  accomplices 
in  sacrilege,  to  death ;  *  and  immediately,'  says 
the  historian,  '  following  up  their  words  by  deeds, 
.' Iliey^put  all  to  the   sword.'     Vengeance  was 
indignantly  demanded  by  the  Phocian  army,  and 
the  abilities  of  the  general  soon  provided  means 
for  the  necessary  gratification.     He  fouqd  opporr 
tunity  to  mpJce  a  considerable  number  of  Boeotians 
prisoners,  and,  with  the  formality  of  retaliative 
justice,  he  delivered  thetn  to  his   incensed  sol- 
diers, who  put  all  to  death.     *  Thus,'  says  the 
historian,  '  Philomelus  checked  the  cruel  arrogance 
*  of  the  Thebans.'     But' when,  in  consequence  of 
the  enemy's  superiority  or  equality,  he  could  carry 
depredation  no  farther,  as  he  had  entered  Locris 
prinqipally  to  find  subsistence  for  his  troops,  so, 
Vol.  VIIL  E  for 


^m^mi^mtr^^^mmmmm 


c.  31. 
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•CHAP,  for  subsistence,  it  would  become  neceaawiry  for 
him  to  withdraw  again  into  Phocis ;  and,  amcmg 
the  mountains,  pressed  in  his  retreat,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound. 

Diod.  1. 16.  Occasimi  was  taken  by  the  Thebans,  fix)m  the 
death  of  Philomelus,  to  boast  of  a  great  victory  ; 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  their  success  in 
action,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
secute the  advantage.  Winter  indeed  was  ap- 
proaching, which  in  the  stormy  atmosjdiere  of  a 
mountainous  country,  made  a  pause  of  military 
operations  generally  necessary  for  armies  so  un- 
provided as  those  of  the  Grecian  republics ;  yel^ 
if  the  success  of  the  Thebans  had  been  clear,  they 
would  have  endevored  to  penetrate  to  Delph^ 
the  great  object  of  the  war.  But,  widxmt  an  ef- 
fort, ti>ey  returned  hcnne,  leaving  their  enemies  to 
retreat  unmolested,  and  take  their  measures  nt 
leisure  for  repairing  their  loss,  whatever,  beyond 
that  of  one  nM>st  valuable  life,  it  may  have  been. 
The  Phocians  thus  retained  the  intire  and  un^ 
disturbed  possession  of  fiieir  own  country,  includii^ 
their  new  acquisition,  or  what  tiiey  called  their 

reco\^red  and  infrancWsed  dominion  of  the  sacred 
'city. 
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SECTION    V. 

Negotiaiion  for  peace  between  Thebes  and  Phocit  unsuccestfut. 
Assistance  from  Thebes  to  the  Satrap  qf  Bith/nia  agtmtst 
the  King  qf  Persia.  War  <f  invective  among  tks  Greeks^ 
Onomarchu9  Succeuor  qf  Pkilomelua,  Irvcaaion  of  Doris 
and  Baoiia  by  Onomarcl^, 

TsoSE  who  directed  the  administrnticm  of  Thebes 
cttid  Boeotky  whose  names  are  to  be  fouml  neither 
among  historiam  nor  orators,  had  expected,  as 
Deiinosthenes  aijd  Isocrates  both  observe,  that  Dcmosti^ 
Phocid  must  yield  to  them,  and  would  probabiy  p®  ^^^'g^ 
yield  without  resistance.   The  only  hazard  of  their  i"  Aristocr. 

*^         .  .  .  .  ,    "^  Isocr.  Or. 

measureift  would  arise,^  they  supposed,  from  the  a^  Phiiipp. 
alarm  and  indignation  of  Lacedaemoti  and  Athens 
a»d  their  confederates.  But  with  these  the  Theban 
confederacy  had  been  accustomed  to  contend,  aiKl 
would  contend  with  better  hope  when  Delphi 
sdiouM  be  in  their  power,  imd  a  clear  majority  of 
tibe  Amphictyons  subservient.  Rarely  we  gam 
imy  dined;  information  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
Thebes.  Events  however  imply  that  those  who 
had  4iitharto  directed  its  councils,  were,  in  coa- 
6equente  of  the  total  failure  of  their  project)^, 
obKged  to  yield,  in  some  degree,  to  wiser  and 
more,  ino'derate  men,  but  of  the  Same  party,  at 
least  $0  fer  that  they  were  of  the  party  of  Pdopidas 
aifid  Epameiiiohdas.  In  the  winter  following  the 
4eath  of  Philomelus,  the  PhocianSj  before  repre- 
S>feftted  as  invoiving  in  the  contamination  of  sacri- 
lege, and  subjecting  to  the  high  displeasure  of  the 
gods,  all  who  should  communicate  with  them, 
unfit  even  to  be  allowed  burial  when  dain  in  battle, 

£  2  were 
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CHAP,  were  looked  upon  with  somewhat  less  severity* 

XXXVII  .     .  . 

^- — .^ — '-J  Negotiation  was  opened  with  them,  and  the  pro- 

Diud.  1. 16.  .  .  '     ,  ,  ^         «  ^1 

c.  32.  positions  were  such  as  to  mgage  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Phocian  leaders,  in  consulta- 
.tion  with  their  allies.  But  the  liberal  party  .in 
Thebes  could  not  carry  their  measures  through. 
The  terms  at  last  insisted  ©n  were  too  severe,  or 
too  obviously  insidious,  to  be  accepted  by  men 

,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  led  by  able  advisers. 

If  any  remission  of  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Amphictyons  was  proposed,  it  was 
only  partial,  and  calculated,  by  dividing  the  Pho- 
cians,  to  reduce  them  to  their  enemy's  mercy. 
The  negotiation  therefore  produced  nothing". 

Successful 

"  Diodorus,  compiling,  abridging,  and  remarking,  with  his 
usual  honesty  of  purpose  and  deficiency  of  judgement,  has 
given  a  very  inconsistent  aspect  to  his  narrative,  which  never- 
theless affords,  for  the  careful  investigator,  a  store  of  mate- 
rials in  a  great  degree  satisfactory,  giving  means  at  the  same 
thne  to  discover  their  own  coherency,  and  to  distinguish  the 
sophisticated  matter  which  party-writers  have  led  the  hiisto- 
rian  to  mix  with  them.-  Speaking  of  the  battle  in  which 
Philomelus  fell,  as  a  great  and  nearly  decisive  victory  won 
by  the  Thebans,  and  his  death  as  his  own  acti  the  result  of 
despair,  he  shows  withal  that  it  was  really  a  small  part  only 
of  the  Phocian  army  that  was  overpowered  among  the  moun- 
tains by  a  superior  force.-  *04  towroi  ru  wxiOu  voXv  9rpoixo*r»i, 

'  itUno'af,  But  if  even  over  that  small  part  it  had  been  a  clear 
victory,  they  would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  body 
of  the  slain  general,  which,  as  it  is  not  said  they  did,  we  may 
very  safely  conclude  they  did  not.  Drodorns,  however,  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  f  The  Boeotians  then  returned  home,  because  they 
'  thought  the  death  of  Philomelus  suiJicient  for  their  purpose/ 
The  conclusion  is  too  ridiculous.     Their  ultimate  purpose 

.avowedly  was  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  decrees  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,   and  their  first  object  to  recover   possession  of 

'Delphi,  and  restore  the  Amphictyonic  session  there.  Un- 
doubtedly they  would  have  marched  thither  yrithqut  delay, 
had  they  gained  a  victoiy  to  open  means  for  it     But  on  the 

'Contrary,    as    the   historian   proceeds  to  inform' tis,  '^Tbe 

,->,'.  ,    ^  '  Phocians 
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Successful  SO  far  as  to  prevent  peace,  the  tur-    sect.'' 
bulent  were  however  unable  to  command  so  as  to  '^ — .^ — ' 
C£UTy  on  the  M^ar  with  any  vigor.    The  Thessalians  c.  34. 
avoided  to  furnish  troops,  and  the  other  allies  were 
little  more  disposed  to  exertion.     A  remission  of 
hostility  with  Phocis  insued,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Thebans  was  drawn  another  way.    Artabazus, 
satrap  of  Bithynia,  still  maintaining  his  rebellion  ibid, 
against  the  great  king,  and  again  threatened  by  strat.1.5.16. 
eastern  multitudes  under  loyal  satraps,  desired  |,  j/X*^* 
again  the  experienced  advantage  of  Grecian  science 
and   discipline   to    inable   him    to  resist  tliem. 
Whether  less  satisfied  with  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  general,  Chares,  than  with  the  service 
of  the  troops  under  him,  his  commissioners  now 
sent  into<jreece  were  instructed,  it  is  said,  to 
seek,   in  preference,  men  raised  to  fame  under 
Epameinondas.    It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that^ 
while    not   a  name   of  a  Theban   officer  who 
commanded  against  the  Phocians,  or  a  Theban 
politician   who  promoted  the  sacred  war,  not  a 
name  of  an  Amphictyon,  or  of  any  one  ingaged 
in  council  or  in  cause  with  the  Amphietyons,  has 
been  preserved  by  the  historian,  or  by  any  other 
extant  author,  yet,  when  within  the  same  period, 
the  Theban  arms  were  directed  other  ways,  the 
names  of  generals  immediately  appear.  Pammenes,  J^'^*''^^* 
the  philosophical  Pammenes,  the  fnend  of  Epa-  Piut.v.Pe. 
meinondas,  said  to  have  been  also  the  host  and  ^^  ^ 

protector 

*  Phocians  withdrew  to  Delphi,  delivered,  for  the  present,  from  • 

*  all  pressure  of  war;  and,  holding  council  with  their  allies, 
'  deliberated  concerning  war  and  peace/  The  sequel  we  shall 
find  amounting  to  proof  that  they  had  not  been  materiully 
■weakeaed  by  the  events  of  the  campain. . 
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CHAP,  protector  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  when  a 
^^ — V — ^  youth  at  Thebes,  did  not  refuse  to  ^e  thq 
Demosth,  command  of  the  auxiliaries  for  the  satrap.  From 
de  class.      ^^  ^^^  ^£  ^j^^  invasion  of  Xerxes^  the  P^r^aa 

connection  had  been  the  reproach  of  Thebei^ 
among  the  Greeks.  War  against  the  king's  forces 
therefore,  tho  in  the  cause  of  a  rebellious  satrs^p, 
might  carry  some  credit  with  it,  to  the  commander 
and  to  his  country.  At  the  same  time  Asi^ 
would  be,  both  to  general  and  army,  a  more 
inviting  field  than  Phoci^,  for  profit,  as  weU  a^ 
for  glory.  Under  such  a  man  as  Pammene^^ 
accordingly  such  was  the  zeal  for  this  service,  t^t 

B.C. 353.  five  thousand  volunteers  were   presently  raised; 

01. 106. 4.  ^.j^ther  all  Thebans^,  or  ipen  promiscuously  coi-r 
lected,  we  are  uninformed.  Possibly  the  Thebs^ns 
among  them  were  su^h  as  the  promoters  of  the 
Phocian  waa:  would  willingly  see  enugrate ;  and 
Pammenes  himself  may  have  been  not  a  warm 
approver  of  their  measures.  Contributing  priu' 
cipally,  however,  it  is  said,  toward  two  ^at 
victories  ohtai^ed  over  the  king's  force^^  with 
much  profi,t  to  thosje  ingaged  under  him,  1^ 
added  not   a  little  to   the   military  renown  of 

Thefees". 

In 

■*  Diodorus  r6rua,rlj;6,    on  tbis  expedition  of  Pammenes^ 

*  that  it  appeared  wonderful  how  the  Boeotians,  deserted  by 

*  the  ThessaliajBB,  and -pressed  by  the  PhociAn  war^  could  senil 

*  Qjx  aripf^y  beyond  sea  and  be  every  where  sucqessfuK*  Heb^^d 
just  before  shown  that,  in  Greece,  they  were  very  generally 
UBSuccessiMl.  The  inducement,  therefore,  to  send  such  a 
force,  if  reaUy  a  Theban  force,  or  composed  of  Bo^titps 
friendly  tp  tbe  The  ban  conn^ctipn^  would  indeed  ^p^ar 
mysterious.  B4it  the  measijire  was  -more,  than  probably  a 
metisure  of  a  painty,  adverse,  t9  the  Phopian,  war,  wb^thjer.  (^ 
taining  a  temporary  ^p^eriprity,  op  Q»Jy' licence,  fojf  tie  §4" 
venture. 
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In  a  war  of  the  character  of  that  called  the 
saci'ed^  which  produced  tlie  deliberate  massacre 
of  prisoners  as  a  measure  of  piety,  necessary  to 
jtlie  justificaticm  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  sight 
of  the  deity,  minds  would  be  more  than  commonly 
lieated,  invective  woidd  of  course  abound,  and 
the  rancorous  spirit  would  not  cease  with  the 
contest  in  arms,  but  live  with  the  survivors,  and 
fade  but  gradually  an>ong  their  posterity.  Of 
vinrience  then  only  second  to  that  of  a  war  for 
which  perverted  reason  claims  religion  as  its 
ground,  would  be  hostility  so  founded  as  that 
between  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Messenians.  The 
Messenians  bound  to  the  Thebans,  a&  the  restorers, 
and  second  founders  of  their  nation,  had  however  ^j'lifT- '-.f  • 

•'of  this  niit. 

yet  taken  no  part  in  the  sacred  war ;  but  they 
were  adverse  to  the  Phocians,  not  more  because 
the  Phocians  w^e  enemies  to  Thebes,  than 
because  they  were  befrieiMied  by  Lacedaemon, 
Popular  prejudice  therefore  among  the  Messenians  Pausan.  1.4. 
gave  ready  circulation  to  a  story,  wherever 
originating,  that  the  kings^  the  "ephors,  and  all 
the  senate  of  Lacedaemon  favored  the  impious 
cause  under  tlie  ij[istigation  of  bribes  from  the 
Delphian  treasury.  Men  of  letters,  now  abounding 
in  Greece,  and  even  men  of  superior  talents  and 
acquirements,  some  excited  by  party-attachments, 
some  allured  by  profit,  addicted  themselves  to 
the  compilation,  and  perhaps  often  invention  of 
anecdotes  and  secret  history,  and  especially  of  the 
defamatory  kind.  Among  these,  the  Chian  Theo-  ^.J.  cic. 
pompus,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  admired  for  the  ^^"";]^*** 
force  and  elegance  of  his  style,  was  at  this  time  Amm. 

E  4  eminent. 
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CHAP,  eminent.  From  him  a  tale  has  been  preserved, 
^— .-,^— 1/  nearly  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  Messenian; 
but  throwing  the  mire  with  more  ingenuity,  and 
not  with  such  undistinguishing  boisterousness; 
Archidamus,  according  to  Theopompus,  was  not 
himself  disposed  to  favor  the  sacrilegious  Phocians ; 
but  the  dispensers  of  Delphian  gold,  at  Lacedaemon, 
gaining  his  queen,  Deinica,  her  interest  with  the 
king  at  length  overbore  his  probity '^  Such  stories 
would  be  likely  to  have  circulation.  But  with 
the  clear  and  pressing  interest  of  Laced  aembn  to 
support  the  Phocians  against  Thebes,  it  is  obvious 
that  bribery  could  be  little  necessary  to  persuade 
to  it ;  and  if  for  any  matter,  not  of  completely 
public  notoriety,  Diodorus  is  worthy  of  credit, 
his  report,  that,  instead  of  receiving  money  from 
the  Phocians,  Archidamus,  and  perhaps  others, 
assisted  them  with  money,  will  deserve  it.  We 
shall  hereafter  see  the  probity  of  Philomelus,  and 
his  abstinence  from  trespass  on  the  sacred  treasury, 
to  a  *  degree  beyond  evidence  common  in  such 
cases,  placed  above  just  suspicion.  If  he  was 
clear,  the  imputation  against  remoter  hands,  while 
he  ruled  at  Delphi,  must  fall  of  course. 
B.C.  354.  On  the  death  of  Philomelus,  his  next  brothfer, 
Diod.^L*i6.  Onomarchus,  who  had  been  his  principal  assistant 

*'  Athenaeus,  quoting  Heracleides  Lembus^  relates  that  a 
king  of  Laceda?mon,  named  Archidamus,  was  fined  by  th^ 
ephors  for  preferring  a  rich  bride,  with  a  person  under  the 
proper  size  for  breeding  successors  of  Hercules,  to  one  x)f  a 
fiper  person  with  less  wealth.  (A then.  1.  3.  p.  280,  yel  586.) 
'  Plutarch  naentions  the  same  story  (De  lib.  educ.  init.)  Some 
modern  writers,  to  make  so  good  a  story  more  complete,  give 
the  name  of  Deinicha  to  the  little  lady,  unnamed  by  either 
Athena^usor  Plutarch,  and  make  her  husband,  equally  without 
apthority  from  either,  the  son  of  Agesilaus. 
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in  eouncil  and  in  the  field,  was  raised,  by  election 
of  the  Phocian  people,  to  the  arduous  office  which 
he  had  so  ably  held.  In  talents  not  inferior, 
Ononlarchus  seems  to  have  had  a  more  soaring 
Ambition  and  less  scrupulous  probity.  He  is  said 
to  have  begun  his  administration  with  trespass 
upon  the  sacred  treasury.  But  the  proof  seems 
to  rest  wholly  on  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  ac- 
counting for  the  means  he  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed for  maintaining,  and  considerably  increasing, 
the  military  force  raised  by  his  late  brother.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  historian,  who  relates  that  the  Diod.  1. 16. 
Phocian  army  was  completely  defeated  when  '  '  "* 
Philoinelus  was'  killed,  the  Phocian  force  was, 
within  a  few  months  after,  greater  than  Philomelus 
had  ever  commanded.  The  Thebans,  to  deter 
enemies  and  allure  firiends,  would  endevor  to 
profit  irdm  the  death  of  the  adverse  general  for 
spreading  the  belief  of  a  great  victory ;  while  they 
circulated  also  new  flilminations  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  threatening  with  divine  as  well  as  hunian 
vengeance,  all  who  should  in  any  manner  or 
degree  favor  tfieir  sacrilegious  foes.  Nevertheless 
the  Phocian  cause  continued  rather  to  gain  ground 
among  the  Grecian  states ;  the  policy  of  Ono- 
marchus,  which  was  evidently  able,  being  appa- 
rently assisted  by  the  criedit  which  the  wise  and 
honorable  conduct  of  Philomelus  had  extensively 
conciliated.  During  the  season  of  rest  from  arms^ 
according  eveti  to  the  historian's  partial  account, 
attributing  all  success  of  the  Phocian  cause  to 
bribery,  the  turn  in  politics,  where  any  occurred, 
WSLS  'm  f^vor  of  PKocis.  The  principal  defeqiion 
\  \  was 
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CHAP,    was  of  the  Thcssaliaas,  who  did  not  indeed  join 

XXXVlI  "... 

v_v-^  the  Phocians,  but  no  longer  sent  auxiliaries  to 
Thebes.  Open  then  as  the  treasury  was  to  th^ 
examination  at  least  of  the  states  friendly  to 
Phocis,  if  there  was  trespass  to  any  considerable 
amount,  it  must  have  been  managed  dther  with 
extraordinary  dexterity  or  extraordinary  concert. 

The  continued  inactivity  of  the  Thebans,  in  a 
war  of  their  own  seeking,  is  unaccounted  for  by 
antient  writers,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  indicated 
that  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  among  them 
were  not  superior  men,  and  that  an  opposing 
party  was  powerful.  Nevertheless  the  forbearance 
inay  have  rei^ulted  in  some  degree  fro^i  policy; 
fer  Onomarchus  could  not,  any  QEK»re  thfin  Philo* 
melus,  remain  inactive,  and  he  was  probably  not 
B.C.  353-  y^t  strong  enou^  to  invade  Boeotia.  Accordingly 
Diod^f  fe.  h^  1^  Ws  army  into  the  E^Mcnemidiaa  Locris^ 
c  33.  where  he  took  Thronium,  the  principal  town,  and) 
if  the  historian  follow^  trustworthy  authority, 
miA  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  Possibly  he  xnay 
bave  eiserdsed  such  severity  against  some  <;^  thc^ 
obnoxious  for  violence,  sueh  as  we  h&yp  seen 
*piaae  of  the  enemi^  of  Phocis  disposed  to ;  but 
the  historian's  own  account  of  his  general  conduct, 
mA  his  political  sucqess,  forbids  the  belief  that 
be  wowld  passionately,  or  for  small  pr^^t,  make 
b^^s^  odious  and  lu$.  cause  unpopular  m  Greece. 
Fr^m  Doris  he  timied  back  across  PlM)€is  into 
the  O^olian  Liocris.  Amphissa^  the  principal  town 
of  that  province,  onty  threatened  by  Us  airmy, 
^ijOTeodered.  Amphissa  was  but  seven  miles  from 
Itelfift.    ProbaWy  the  inaetivity  of  the;  Thebans, 

in 
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ki  support  of  their  allies,  had  excited  disgust; 
and  possibly  a  party  adve^rse  to  the  Thehan 
ccmoection,  and  holdmg  communication  with 
Phocis,  was  powerful.  But  a  capitulation,  littl^ 
common  as  it  was  an^ong  the  Greeks,  and  espe- 
cially considering  all  the  circymstai>ces  of  the 
sacred  w^r,  would  imply  confidence  in  the  con- 
querors  faith.  From  Amphissia  Onomarchw 
turned  upon  Doris,  and  plundered  great  part  «f 
the  country. 

The  remissness  and  unpopularity  of  the  Theban 
government,  together  with  the  conciliating  conduct 
of  the  Phocian  general-autocrator,  seem  to  have 
produced  the  opporUmities^  which  now  occiurred^ 
for  attempts  within  BcBotia  itself.  Orcbomenns, 
so  cruelly  desolated  by  the  Thebans,  about  three  ^*>-  *>  ••> 
years  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  had  been 
repec^led ;  under  wlMit  circumstances  we  are  un- 
informed,  but  certaiiUy  under  Theban  patronage ; 
and  {»robably  the  new  population  was  mixed^  of 
aniiait  Orchomenians^  and  new  settlers  fr(H»  other 
parts  of  Greece.  Btait  whatever  preventive  care 
mc^y  have  been,  taken^  aversion  to  the  Theban 
government  grew :  ooinniunication  was  held  with 
the  F)K)cicins;  Opomarchus,  turnii^  suddenfy 
from  Dcms,  an'ived  unexpeetedty ;  smd  the  Theban 
party  was  so  surprized  and  awed  that,  wheAer 
any  contest  m  ai-ms  intervened  is  not  said,  Ott 
chomenus  became  a  mem^r  of  the  Phocian 
alliance.  Under  similar  inooiHragement,  apparency, 
OnomaMhus  the^  proceeded  to  Chesroneia ;  but, 
the  Thebans  h^vkig  hastily  collected  thei^  ferees, 
ha    was    th^re   disappointed*.      The    hist«ian^s 

expression 
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CHAP,   expression  rather  implies  a  defeat  in  baltle ;  but 
XXXVII.   .^  ^^^j J  ^^  j^j^^j^  important,  for  he  was  presently 

after  in  circumstances  for  new  and  great  enter- 
prize. 

But  the  contest  between  Phocis  and  TTiebes, 
in  its  progress,  more  involving  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  advert  to  what 
had  been  passing  among  the  principal  of  those 
states,  and  observe  the  circumstances  in  which  at 
this  time  they  stood. 


SECTION   VI. 

Politics  of  Athens.  Circumstances  of  Macedonia :  Marriage 
qf  Philip  :  Disposition  to  Peace  thwarted  by  a  Party  in 
Athens :  Confederacy  against  Macedonia :  Accumulated 
Successes  of  Philip. 

The  sacred  war,  with  the  command  of  the  temple 
and  treasury  of  Delphi  its  object,  was  a  concern 
of  such  magnitude  for  the  Greek  nation,  and 
especially  the  two  great  republics  of  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon,  that  the  very  permission  of  the  con- 
test, and  the  allowance  for  such  an  obscure  people 
as  the  Phocians  to  take  the  leading  part,  strongly 
indicate  dec^y  and  beginning  decrepitude,  the 
result  of  long  and  almost  ceaseless  divisions- 
Athens,  however,  tho  weak  in  landforce,  slow  to 
put  forward  armies  of  citizens,  and  having  among 
her  citizens  few  practised  soldiers,  like  those  which 
had  fought  her  battles  under  Miltiades  and 
Aristeides,  was  powerful  still  by  sea,  ambitious, 
not  less  than  formerly,  of  command  over  other 
states,  and,  even  n^pre  than  formerly,  active  and 
-      .  deep 
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^leep  in  policy.     Among  those  who  contended  for 
^he  lead  in  public  affairs,  from  the  great  Cimon's 
time  downward,  there  had  always  been  some  who 
Jleld  it  for  the  republic's  interest  to  maintain  a 
constant  friendly  connection   with   Lacedsemon. 
But  the  party  of  Chares,  which  of  late  had  been 
mostly  the  ruling  party,  admitted  the  Lacedaemo-r 
nian  alliance,  even  when   most  necessary,   with 
reluctance ;  nor  had  they  ever  ceased  to  support 
jhe  enemies  of  the   Lacedaemonians,    so  as  to 
^ustrate  their  great  purpose,  the  recovery  of  the 
dominion  of  Messenia.  _  In  joining  such  an  ally, 
or  any  ally,  for  the  critical  purpose  of  defending 
the  Ddphian  treasury,  some  jealous  care  might 
})ecome  every  Athenian  statesman.    But  the  party 
of  Chares,  whil$  they  thwartcjd  all  separate  interests 
of  their  ally,  would  press  any  separate  interest 
of  their  own,  to  the  injury-  of  their  ally :   not 
satisfied  with  obviating  the    preponderance    qf 
Lacedaemon,  they  would  make  Phocis  their  instru- 
ment for  purposes  adverse   to  the   interest  of 
Xacedaemon.     Henc^,  tho  the  two  governments 
concurred  in  the  general  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Phocians,  and  opposing  the  Thebans,  yet  they 
cooperated  little.  The  several  distractions  of  each 
also  prevented  vigorous  interference  from  either. 
Lacedaemon  was  perplexed  by  the  necessity  of 
constantly  watching  enenjies  on  all  her  borders, 
and  even  within  them ;  and  Athens,  after  aban* 
Zoning  the  contest  with  her  confederates,  was  still 
;implicated  in  war,  maintained  with,  purposes  of 
iambition  and  revenge,  against  Macedonia. 

The    Macedonian    kingdom    meanwhile    was 

become, 


* «. 
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c  H  A  P.   become,  at  least  in  comparison  of  former  timeis^ 

v!Li.^,_J^  settled  witiiin  itself,  powerful  among  states  around^ 

and  secure  in  its  increased  possessions.   Any  con-^ 

giderable  preponderancy  it  had  not  yet  attained. 

.   Able  administration  was  wanted,  much  for  its 

.   ittiprovement,  but  much  ateo  even  for  any  permai- 

neRce  of  its  existing  fortunate  circumstances :  tte 

Thessalian  coflnefetion,  so  advantageous   for  its 

J>ower,  the  Olynrthian,  so  necessary  to  its  daily 

Safety,  might  be  ill  a  moment  lost.     In  this  state- 

of  things,  the  king,  strongly  inclined  to  litteratcnre^ 

4he  fine  artSj  cultivate  society,  afid  perhaps  in 

g^ne^al  to  pleasure,  seems,  notwithstanding  the 

odrtscictosness  of  military  talents,  and  tiie  stinHula^ 

tion  of  miBtary  feuceesses,  to  have  proposed  rathei* 

lo  emulate  his  great  predecessor  Archelaus  in  the 

injoyment  arid  improvefeent  of  what  he  possessed^ 

ttian  hazard  all  in  conttet  for  farther  acquisitions, 

liftd  to  pla<;e  hifl  farther  glory  in  cultivating  thq 

aaris  of  peace. 

B.C.  354.      Sbon  after  his  return  from  his  successful  ex* 

01 106. 3.  pedition  into  Thessaly,   a  year  or  more  before 

the  be^nning  of  the  sacred  war,  Philip  married 

Oijrmpias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  kiqg  of  Epirus. 

strab.  1.  r.  That  <iounfery,  occupied,  from  earliest  tradition, 

p.  326  327.  ^  '  * 

'  by  at  ^eopie  of  kmdred  blood  with  the  Greeks,  and 
apeakmg  a  dialect  of  the  Greek  langoage,  hardly 
diESering  fromf  the  Macedonian,  had  preserved 
ali^,  as  we  have  seen  of  the  neighboring  countrjr 
Ch.  34. 8. 2.  of  Lynfcestis,  a  form  of  government  nearly  re- 
""  ^"  "*  sembiing  the  Macedonian.  Moreover  the  royal 
race,  like  the  Macedonian  and  Lyncestian,  boasted 
a  Greeian  oril^n ;  highly  illustrious,  but  not,  in 

22  remaining 
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itmsifiing  accounts,  eqaally  authenticated.'  they  sect. 
claimed  however  descent  from  Neoptolemu&  ' — v-1— ^ 
caUed  also  Fyrrnus,  son  of  Homer  s  great  hero  aicx.  ioii. 
Achiiles,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Epinis  on 
veturqing  ftotn  the  Trojan  war.  The  country  con* 
sbted  of  vales,  of  considerable  extent  and  great 
fertiEty,  aoooDg  mountains  of  uncommon  hight  and 
toughness :  as  a  land  of  husbandmen,  it  was  well 
peopled,  and  wealtiiy.  Altogether  these  kingdoms 
and  principalities,  held  by  people  of  Grecian  rao^ 
cmder  mised  monarchal  govemmemt^  were  perhaps 
in  extent,  and  in  free  population,  nearly  equal  10 
that  held  by  the  venpulbiica,  like  their  neighbors 
the  Thessolians,  these  people  were  fond  of  show^ 
and  the  coisrts  of  the  prinoei  were  not  without 
some  dqgance  of  sjdendor.  The  magpificenoe^ 
wiith  which  the  nuptials  of  Philip  wkh  the  Epirot 
prmoess  were  Bofemnized,  has  been  c^ebrated  by 
aatient  writers.  TheiKe£»^ard^  even  mone  than 
before  usider  Archelaus,  tiie  Magedonian  court 
beeame  tiie  {xincipal  seat  of  pc^te  guety,  and  tiie 
greatest  and  safest  resort  of  cultivslted  society,  per- 
haqps  thea^in  the  ivorkl. 

Amod  the  deficiency  of  materiak  for  the  history  Demosth. 
of  tfaesetimes,  we  find  unequivocal  indication  that,  p.'i^!^'  ^' 
afifir  fldl  Phifip's  success^  against  the  Athenians,  ^^^79. 
be  not  only  was  always  ready  to  admit  negotiation,  &  442. 
«p«n  Ubened  terms,  but  used  every  opportunity  td 
ktvite  tt ;  nor  is  it  left  doubtfid  tiiat  the  ^?eatest 
and  most  vespectabfe  mm  of  the  republic  weps 
QKodouB  to  meet  Ins  pwpoee.     But  it  was  not 
least  l^cause  peace  and  frieBdiy  conn^ection  witii 
Macedwia  were  dssiped  by  cue  ptrtyin  Athafis^ 

*       that 
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C  M  A  P.   that  the  other  opposed  them ;  and  they  so  opposec^ 
< — V — ^  that  tho  the  esteem,  which  the  king  of  Macedonia 
had  acquired,  did  not  cease,  yet  it  became  dan* 
gerous  to  own  esteem  for  him.     The  party  which 
had  produced  the  unfortunate  war  of  the  republic 
with  its  republican  confederates ;  excited  revolt 
against  its  very  beneficial  ally,  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia ;  rewarded  and  honored  the  assassination  of 
cmother  ally,  its  citizen,  the  king  of  Thrace ;  which 
avowed,  as  principles,  that  to  foment  disturbance 
Demost.  de  among  neighboring  states,  and  to  be  itself  always 
at  war  with  some  of  them,  was  the  just  and  neces- 
sary policy  of  every  democracy,  but  especially 
the   Athenian ;    that,    tho   truces    might,    from 
momentary  pressure,    become  necessary,  yet  to 
inake  a  perpetual  peace  was  treason  against  the 
people,  inasmuch  as  it  denied  the  use  of  future 
opportunities   against  other  people;    this  party 
opposed  every  step  toward  peace  with  Macedonia : 
the  endevor  to  lead  the  people  to  allow  negotiation 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  repeated  by  the 
most  respectable  citizens,  but  it  was  always^  in- 
JEsch.  de     effectual.  At  length,  finally  to  check  it,  a  moment 
cgat.p.i98.  q£  popular   passion  was   taken  for   procuring  a 
decree,  by  which  communication  from  the  Mace- 
donian government,  even  by  a  herald,  was  for- 
bidden.  The  policy  ofsuch  a  measure,  unexplained 
by  antient  writers,  seems,  with  any  view  to  any 
common  interest  of  the  Athenian  people,  the  less 
readily  imaginable  as,  since  the  loss  of  so  many 
Demosth.     towns  ou  the  JVIacedonian  and  Thracian  shores, 
p. ««.  *  *    th^  means  of  Athens  to  injure  Macedonia,  farther 
than  by  depredation  on  its  commerce,  were  greatly 

narrowed. 
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narrowed.  But  the  particular  interest  of  the  sect. 
war-partj',  the  party  of  Chares,  in  such  a  decree,  ' 
is  not  obscure.  Peace  with  Macedonia  not  only 
must  haye  produced  arrangements  adverse  to  the 
views  of  those,  of  whqse  policy  war  and  troubles 
Wiere  the  very  foundation,  but  would  probably 
have  replaced  the  administration  of  the  republic 
ill  the  hands  of  others^  who  had  always  professed 
a  peaceful  policy.  The  two  objects,  which  espe* 
cially  ingaged  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the 
party  of  Chares,  were  perhaps  objects  of  desire 
for  the  Athenians  very  generally,  the  sovereintj  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  the  command  of 
tlie  passage  into  the  Euxine  sea  by  the  Bosporus ; 
the  former  held  by  the  king  of  Thrace,  the  ally 
of  Athens,  the  latter  surrendered  to  Byzantium, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ended  the  confederate 
war.  Botb  were  great  objects,  for  revenue  and 
for  commerce;  for  comnnerce  especially  in  two 
principal  articles  of  the  Attic  market,  com  and 
slaves.  If  then,  by  peace  concluded  with  Mace- 
donia under  management  of  the  friends  of  Isocrates, 
allowance  might  have  been  gained  for  pursuing 
these  objects,  which  seems  not  improbable  "*,  the 
war-party  would  have  so  much  the  deeper  intereiSt 
in  the  decree,  which  cut  off  the  means  of  even 
entering  iiito  treaty  with  Macedonia. 

What  was   the*  opportunity  for  so   violent  a 
measure,  or  when  precisely  it  took  place,  we  are 

uninformed ; 

**  Its  probability  is  especially  indicated  in  the  oration  of 
Isocrates  to  Philip,  where  he  mentions  his  view  of  the  businesi 
of  Amphipolis.  '     ,    • 

Vox.  VIIL  F 
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CHAP,  uninformed;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
^^^^  about  the  time  when  a  formidable  confederacy 
was  raised  against  Macedonia,  in  which  the 
Diod.  1. 16.  jjjng  of  Thrace,  the  king  of  Illyria,  and  a  pre- 
tender to  the  principality  of  Poeonia,  were  ingaged. 
How  far  the  war-p£urty  in  Athens  had  originally 
excited,  or  afterward  promoted  this  league,  is  not 
indicated,  but  its  coincidence  with  their  views  is 
obvious,  and  that  their  ingenuity  and  activity 
were  great,  and  their  communication  extensive, 
is  also  evident.  Nor  is  it  left  doubtful  that,  with- 
out instigation,  or  almost  compulsion,  from  Athens, 
the  king  of  Thrace,  Kersobleptes,  would  not  have 
concurred  in  such  a  measure.  The  combination 
appears  very  well  imagined :  Macedonia  was  to 
be  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  the  eastern  and 
western  side,  while  rebellion  was  excited  within. 

But  Philip,  according  to  the  remarkable  testi- 
mony of  the  great  orator,  sometimes,  in  the  midst 
of  violent  invective,  his  eulogist,  with  all  his  dis- 
position to  pleasure,  was  never  unready  for  busi- 
ness ;  neither  labor  nor  danger  stopped  him  when 
occasion  called  *^.     Sending  Parmenio,  whom  he 
esteemed  the  ablest  of  liis  generals,  against  the 
Illyrians,  he  marched  himself  into  Paeonia,  and 
the  pretensions  of  his  opponent  there  were  soon 
Before       finally  crushed.     Turning  then  into  Thrace,  and 
oi'i^^r  P^^^fi^^g  ^"^^y  fi^na  the  discord  Which  the  Athenians 
Epist  Phi-  themselves 

lipp.  adAtb. 

ap.Demort.        „  ^^)   -^  ^iiw'td?  h  if  ru  ♦»AWir«  ^Matta^iy  x.t.i. 

Dem.  de-  Cur.  p,  275, 

'^  DicNlorus  assigns  this  war  to  the  first  year  of  the  106 
Olympiad,  Reason  for  supposing^  that,  tbo  it  may  have 
originated  id  the  first  year  of  the  106  Olympiad,  it  was  not 
concluded  in  that  year,  will  be  stated  in  a  following  note. 
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themselves  had  fomented  in  that  country,  one  of    sect. 
the  princes,  Teres,  fighting  by  his  side  against  ^ — ^ — ' 
the  others,  he  brought  all  to  such  submission  that, 
9»  the  great  orator  ^tfterward  indignantly  expressed  otTth^i 
himself,  *  he  made  and  unmade  there  what  kings  p- 1<- 
he  pleased.     The  successes  of  the  Thracian  expe-  pJ"*-  ^»t- 
dition  were  just  completed,  when  information  was 
brought  of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  Parmenio 
over  the  lUyrians ;  and,  what  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  notice  by  antient  writers,  presently  after, 
a  messenger  airiyed   with   intelligence  that  his 
horse  had  won  the  palm  in  the  Olympian  race"^.  O'-^o^- 
Occasion  has  heretofore  occurred  to  observe  the 
importance  which  the  Greeks  attached   to  this 
kind  of  victory;  likely  to  have  been  the  more 
grateful  to  Philip,  as  it  would  beyond  anything, 
in  the  judgement  of  tlie  Many,  tivoughout  Greece, 
convict  the  adverse  orators  of  impudent  falsehood, 
when,  at  a  loss  for  other  invective  equal  to  their 
malignity,  they  called  him  in  their  pubUc  speeches 
a  barbarian.     But  he  had  scarcely  been  congratu-  Demostu. 
lated  on  these  successes,  when  a  third  messenger 
arrived,    with  information  that  Us  queen  had 
brought  him  a  son  and  heir,  afterward  the  great 
Alexander.  Then,  in  consonance  with  the  opinion, 
old  among  the  Greeks,  that  accumulation  of  un-  ^^/*ti^Hi!t 
interrupted  prosperity  had  in   itself  a  tendency 
to  bring  signal  calamity,  through  a  disposition  in 
the  deity,  as  Herodotus   expresses  it,    to   envy 
human  happiness,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 

*  O  Fortune, 

'^  — — 'OXwfiViaflwi'  fmrw  */X»it*  ycydenKoat.    Plut.  y.  Alex, 
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CHAP.    '  O,  Fortunie,  send  some^  little  evil,  to  temper  all 
^Z^  'this  good- V 

Alex/*  Through  these  successes  the  Macedonian  king- 

dom became  truly  great  and  formidable,  extending 
Diod.  1. 16.  from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  Adriatic.  Diodorus 
De^sth.  reckons  both  Thrace  and  Illyria  completely  re- 
oi.  1 .  p.i5,  duced  under  the  Macedonian  dominion.  We  learn 

&  al.  ,  .  . 

from  following  circumstances  that  it  was  not  pre- 
cisely so,  but  from  the  ^eat  cotemporary  orator 
it  appears  that  they  were  brought  to  no  small 
de^ee  of  dependency.  The  Athenian  fleets,  still 
commanding  the  iEgean,  could  still  interrupt  the 
maritime  commerce  of  the  Macedonians  and  their 
allies ;  but  the  king  applied  himself  diligently  to 
obviate  this  evij,  through  the  opportunities  which 
his  conquests  and  alliances  afforded  for  raising  a 
navy ;  and,  vrith  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
Amphipolitan  territory,  and  the  zealous  concur- 
rence especially  of  the  Thessalians,  whose  com- 
mercial towns  were  considerable,  he  made  rapid 
progress. 

*^  Plutarch,  to  whbm  we  owe  this  anecdote,  has  added  that 
Philip  was  so  delighted  with  the  success  of  his  racer,  that  he 
celebrated  it  by  a  representation  of  the  animal  and  his  rider, 
on  the  reverse  of  the  golden  coins  from  his  mines  of  Philippi. 
Perhaps  the  collection  of  Coins  was  not  equally  aft  object  of 
the  curious  in  Plutarch's  as  in  the  present  day,  and  possibly 
Plutarch  never  saw  or  never  noticed  a  Macedonian  coin  older 
,  than  Philip.  It  is  now  enough  known  that  a  horseman  un- 
armed, a  jciXvi;,  was  the  common  ornament  of  the  reverse  of 
the  Macedonian  coins,  many  reigns  before  liim.  The  story 
may  deserve  thus  much  notice,  as  one  among  many  proofe  of 
the  carelessness  and  ineptitude  with  which  writers,  even  of 
eminence,  under  the.  Roman  empire,  adopted  or  imagined  re- 
marks and  anecdotes  concerning  the  republican  age  of  Greece, 
and  perhaps  of  Rome  too. 
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SECTION    VIL 

PoHtics  qf  Athens,   Qfaiors,  Measures  for  acquiring  Dominion 
in  Thrace,     Areiopagitic  Oration  qf  Isocrates, 

Meanwhile   at  Athens,    notwithstanding    the    sect. 


disadvantage  and  disgrace  to  the  republic,  with 
which  all  the  objects  of  the  confederate  war 
had  been  abandoned,  the  party  of  Chares  main- 
tained an  ascendancy  with  the  multitude,  and 
notwithstanding  their  disappointment  in  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  confederacy  of  kings  against 
Macedonia,  they  persisted  in  their  purpose  of 
prosecuting  war  against  that  country.  We  have 
formerly  observed  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Ti- 
mothcus  concurring  in  the  policy  of  supporting 
the  Thracian  monarchy,  as  a  bsclance  to  that 
growing  preponderance  of  Macedonia,  which  itSv 
V  ment  enemies,  the  war-party  in  Athens,  had  so 
much,  contributed  to  produce.  Mjacedonia  might 
now  become  ^  maritime  power.  That  the  Thracian 
monarchy  would  become  «uch  was  not  within 
reasonable  view ;  and  hence  apparently  the  policy 
of  Chabrias,  in  the  treaty  which  confirmed  to  the 
king  of  Thrace  the  dominion  of  the  Chersonese. 
Tho  the  revenue  of  that  country  thus  went  to 
another,  yet  the  advantages  of  its  commerce  might 
be,  without  expence  or  hazard,  all  for  Athens. 
But  no  sooijer  had  the  party  of  Chares  produced 
the  disgrace  of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  than 
ttey  became  sedulous  to  procure  public  disappro- 
^^aJtipp  of  the  measure;  which  Chabrias  was  no 
lorigCT  living  to  support.    The  management  appears 
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to  have  been  very  artful.     Boldly  asserting,  wha 
the  Many  were  ready,  on  any  assertion,  to  believe, 
that  the  sovereinty  of  the  Chersonese  of   right 
was  theirs,  and  affecting  a  just  respect  for  the 
character  of  Chabrias,  they  said,  ^  that  able  oflScer 

*  and  statesman  would  never  have  so  yielded  to 

*  the  unjtist  violence  of  Kersobleptes  and  Cha- 
^  ridemus,  but  that  he  had  been  improvidently  sent 
^  without  a  force  to  oppose  them/  The  confede- 
rate war  was  yet  going  forward,  when  they  brought 
the  matter  before  the  assembled  people.  Glaucon 
moved,  that  ten  commissioners  be  sent  to  Thrace, 
to  demand  of  Kersobleptes  •  his  accession  to  the 
terms  formerly  required  of  him  by  Athenodorus, 
and,  should  he  refuse,  to  provide  means  of  com-- 
pulsion ;  and  the  people  decreed  accordingly.  But 
the  interest  of  the  party  seems  to  have  failed  in 
the  nomination  of  commissioners ;  a  majority  of 
whom,  as  the  censure  of  Demosthenes  shows, 
were  not  disposed  to  fon^^ard  their  views  in  Thrace. 
Troubles  then  breaking  out  in  Euboea,  and  the 
alarm  of  the  king  of  Persia's  threatened  vengeance 
concurring,  those  most  disposed  to  ingage  the 
republic  in  new  wars,  feared  at  that  time  to  press 
the  purpose  farther. 

But  peace  being  made  with  the  confederates, 
the  troubles  of  Euboea  appeased,  and  the  alarm 
of  invasion  from  Persia  subsided,  the  orators  began 
agiain  to  mention  the  Chersonese,  and  the  people 
to.  listen  with  interest.  The  superior  powers  of 
oratory  appear  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  Chares. 
The  name  of  Lycurgus,  from  whom  an  oraticm 

remains^ 
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remains,  4s.  eminent.     An  oration  also  is  extant,    sect. 

VI  f 

attributed    to    Hegesippus ''.       Of    Timarchus,  v«_v-L-^ 
Cleitomachus,  Polyeuctus,  and,  more  celebrated 
than   all,    Hyperides,    the  fame  only  has   been 
transmitted. 

Nevertheless  it  seems. questionable  whether  the 
party  of  Chares  was  indebted  for  its  superiority 
on  the  bema,  more  to  the  talents  of  the  men,  or 
to  their  unscrupulousness  in  using  the  arbitrary 
powers  of  democratical  government.  Leosthenes, 
of  the  adverse  party,  had,  at  least  with  that  party, 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  eloquent  man  j*^*"*  ^ 
of  his  time,  excepting  only  Callistratus.  But 
Leosthenes  was  a  sufferer  from  that  common 
tyranny  of  democracy,  which  Isocrates  has  men. 
tioned  as  prevailing  at  Athens,  the  denial  of 
freedom  of  speech.  Tho  ostracism  had  fallen  out 
of  use,  banishment  remained,,  for  party  purposes, 
common,  and  Leosthenes  was  banished ;  appa- 
rently, like  so  many  other  illustrious  Athenians, 
for  his  merit  Isocrates  only  wrote  for  his  party. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  among  large  and  warm 
eulogy  of  that  distinguished  patriot,  has  expressed 
admiration  especially  at  his  boldness  in  venturing 
to  publish  that  called  the  Areiopagitic  oration, 
which  carries  within  itself  evidence  of  its  date,  of 
this  time.  The  object  was  to  produce  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  government,  bringing  it  back,  as  nearly 

as 

'^  The  supposition  that  the  oration  on  Halonesus,  among 
the  works  of  Demosthenes,  has  been  the  work  of  HegesippuSj 
will  require  notice  hereafter.  Cleitomachus  and  Polyeuctus, 
are  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  the  third  Philippic,  p.  1 29 ; 
Hyperides  has  been  highly  celebrated  by  Dionysius  and  Cicero. 
Timarchus  will  Occur  for  future  notice. 
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as  might  be,  to  the  constitution  of  Solon,  or,  at 
least,  of  Cleisthenes.  •  To  open  such  a  purpose, 
not  only  for  the  safety  of  the  orator,  but  for  a 
chance  of  siiccess,  and  even  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
great  caution  was  necessary.  In  addressing  therer 
fore  his  irritable  soverein,  venturing  but  to  glance 
iat  the  turpitude,  speaking  more  directly  to  the 
folly,  he  dwells  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  past  con- 
duct and  actual  projects  *°. 

'  The  Athenians  had  now,'  he  observed,  \  witliin 
a  short  space  of  time,  lost  all  their  possessions 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  .yEgean,  from  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  to  the  border  of  Thessaly^ 
and  all  the  ilands  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  with 
Byzantium,  arid  the  important  pass  of  the  Bos- 
porus :  yet,  in  the  course  of  these  disasters, 
twice  had  the^vangelian  sacrifice  been  performed^ 
as  if  thanks  were  due  to  the  gods  for  signal 
victories.  After  all  their  great  losses  of  dominion 
and  revenue,  indeed,  they  remained  possessed 
of  two  hundred  triremes,  whence  they  were 
ready  to  exult  in  the  idea  of  being  still  masters 
of  the  seas ;  and  holding  also  yet  many  alliad 
cities  dependent  and  tributary,  and  having  besides 
friendly  connection  with  some  independent  states, 
bound  to  them  by  a  common  interest,  they  did 

^  '  not 

npo^ ;     H  TK    OVK  UP    ^otVfxoia-iiB  riv    iinQo^iip   rov    piropoq  ;    oi 

[kip  tfiP  rqrB  Ka^truffccp  ^tjfAQKpetri^p,  e^  fAvyaXou  fiXawrwcab  tpip 
voXip,    virtp    ijf  rup    orifAccyayup    ov^tlf    iTFixJ^tpu  T^iynp. 

Dion.  Hal.  in  Isocr. 
The  Areiopagitic  carrifes  within  it§elf  clear  indication  of.its 
own  date,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  confederates^ 
and  before  the  measures  which  quickly  followed,  p.  96,  106, 
102.  t.  1.  edit.  Auger. 
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*.  not.  c0ase  to  extend  their  ambition  to  the  do-    sect. 
^  minion  of  all  Greece*'.'  *  How  revolting  these  v—v— - 
pretensions  were  to  the  Greeks  in  general, .  how 
unfit  a  government  like  the  Athenian  was  to  hold 
.  extensive  dominion,  how  much,  for  the  Athenians 
themselves,  it  wanted  reformation,  and  what  must 
be  the  danger  of  prosecuting  their  ambitious  pur- 
poses, and  omitting  the  wanted  reformation,  he 
then  proceeds  to  show.     But,  with  that  caution 
which  democratical  despotism  required,  he  ven- 
tured to  indicate  the  present  state  of  things  only 
by  comparison  with  tte  past;  showing  the  past 
perhaps  less  exactly  as  it  really  was,  than  as,  in 
improved  representation,  it  would  iprip  a  com- 
pleter contrast  to  the  present.     The  picture  how- 
ever is  clear,  and  exhibits  far  more  fully  than  aoy 
other  extant,  the  state  of  Ath«is  at  the  time. 
.^  ^  The  divine  worship,'  says  the  venerable  states-  p-  n*. 
man,  beginning  with  the  subject  of  religion,  '  was 

*  not,  with  oar  forefathers,  a  scene  o(  riot  and 
-  (Jisorder  :  it  was  not  sometimes,  for  wantonness, 
^  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen,  and  sometimes, 
-^  through  want,  an  omission  of  antient  rites.  Mag- 
^  nificent  fea&ts  were  not  given  to  the  people  after 

*  forein  customs ;  nor  did  the  proper  ceremonies 
^  of  the  tholy  temples  fail,  through  penury  of  the 

*  treasury,  being  always  regularly  supplied  fi'om 

*  the  proper  ^cred  fund.  Our  forefathers  con- 
/  ceived  true  worship  to  consist,  not  in  extravagant 
/  expenditure,  but  in  the  careful  observation  of 

'  divine 
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divine  precepts,    transmitted   from   their  fore- 
fathers. 
*  Congenial   with    those   on    the  concerns  of 
religon,  were  their  principles  of  communication 
among  oneanother,  as  inheritors  of  a  common 
country.      The  poor^  were  so  far  from  beihg 
hostile  to  the  wealthy,  that  tliey  considered  the 
fortunes  of  the  few  as.  the  surest  sources  of  com- 
petence for  the  Many.     The  landowners  letting 
farms  at  moderate  rents,  the  monied  men  em- 
ploying the  poor  in  manufactures,  or  lending 
what  inabled  them  to  manage  business  on  their 
own  account,  all  were  bound  together  by  mutual 
interest.     Nor  did  lending  involve  the  danger 
that  either  the  whole  sum  lent  would  be  lost,  or 
that,  with  much  trouble,  only  a  small  part  could 
be  recovered.  For  the  juries  then  did  not  prosti- 
tute lenity,  but  decided  according  to  law ;    they 
did  not,  by  warranting  the  wrong  of  others,  pre- 
pare the  way  for  themselves  to  profit  from  wrong ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  showed  more  indigna- 
tion at  such  wrong  than  even  those  who  suffered 
by  it ;  for  they  reckoned  iiicoiu^ement  for  faith- 
lessness in  contracts  injurious  to  the  poor,  even 
more  than  to  the,  rich.     None  then  feared  to ' 
own  their  riches.     The  wealthy  saw  with  more 
satisfaction  those  who  came  to  borrow,    than 
those  who  came  to  pay :  property  was  secure  to . 
its  just  owner ;  and  a  share  in  its  advantages  was 
difiused,  in  the  course  of  things,  among  all  ranks. 
*  Such   then    was   the  security  of  the  Attic 
*  territory,  that  better  houses,  and  better  living  in 

'  them, 
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them  **,  were  found  about  the  country  than  within    s  b  c  t. 
the  fortified  towns.     Many  Athenians  did  not  ^— ^— ^ 
come  to  the  city  even  at  the  piincipal  festivals ; 
satisfied  with  the  injoyment  of  their  jMivate  for- 
tunes, and  not  desirous  to  prey  upon  the  public. 
But  now  what  reasonable  man  can  see,  without    . 
indignation,    citizens   uncertain    whether  they 
shall  that  day  have  common  necessaries,  casting 
lots  for  the  office  of  jurymen,    and  decreeing 
subsistence  for  other  Greeks  who  will  pull  the 
par  for  them;  or  strutting  in  processions  in 
golden  robes,  furnished  by  the  public,  and  then 
passing  whole  seasons  in  a  way  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  describe. 

^  The  result  is  that,  among  other  states,  we  p.  i52. 
are  hated  by  some,  and  by  the  rest  despised ; 
proof  of  which  is  open  to  you  in  the  reports  of 
your  own  generals,  and  in  the  king  of  Persia's 
letter  lately  received.     Among  ourselves  mean- 
while we  have  such  perpetual  discord,  that  the 
inconvenience  is  daily  felt  by  almost  all ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  public  good,  and  even  the 
ordinary  defence  of  the  country,  are  so  neglected 
that  none,  without  pay,  will  attend  the  muster  for 
military  service.     Some  indeed  are  so  poor,  or 
so  shameless,  as  to  disgrace  the  city  by  becoming 
common  beggars.' 
In  his  oration  on  peace,  published  during  the 
confederate  war,  lamenting  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  republic  as  the  principal  causes 
of  its  evil  condition,  he  had  proposed  generally 

the 

**  'EfFi^tvoi,  festa.   Auger.    Ameubtemens.   Mably,  pech. 
8ur  les  Grecs,  p.  17- 
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CHAP,  the  restoration  of  the  government  as  established 

XXXVII  ... 

by  Solon.  We  find  no  intimation  that  any  re- 
iform  followed.  He  now  offered  a  less  extensive 
but  more  specific  proposition;  to  restore  to  the 
court  of  Areiopagus,  formerly  so  much  venerated, 
its  antient  dignity  and  authority,-  and  especially 
its  censorial  power.  Thus,  he  said,  best  the 
malversation  of  magistrates  might  be  restrained, 
frjuids  upon  the  revenue  prevented,  sober  conduct 
inforced  among  the  wealthy,  industry  revived 
among  the  poor,  and  relief  duly  administered  to 
the  wants  of  those  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 
His  object  evidently  was  to  establish  a  check 
upon  the  wildpess  of  popular  despotism,  to  pre- 
vent tlie  administration  from  falling  into  hands 
^  so  unworthy  as  those  which  had  too  commonly 
directed  it,  and  to  provide  a  steddiness  for  the 
government  altogether,  to  which  it  had  been  lojig 
a  stranger.  But  so  much  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  declare.  That  the  people  in  as- 
sembly should  hold  an  uncontroled  despotism, 
was  a  maxim  so  instilled  by  the.  flattery  of  can^ 
didates  for  popular  favor,  and  so  maintained 
by  demagogues  in  power,  that  he  seems  not  to 
have  known  how  to  be  cautious  enough  in  pro- 
posing any  balance  to  it,  or  mixture  with  it.  He 
ventures  hardly  more  than  a  hint,  referring  to 
the  constitution  of  Solon,  who  of  all  legislators 
of  any  fame,  he'  says,  had  most  favored  demo- 
cracy,, and  yet  had  established  the  Areiop^^us^  in 
all  the  power,  to  which  he  himself  propo^dnow 
to  restore  it.  Fearing,  however,  this  might  not 
be  accepted  as  suflScient  apology,  he  concluded 

23  with 
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with  what  could  not  apparently  but  have   the    sect. 
most  direct  tendency  to  overthrow  his  own  work  : 
^  It  ,was  a  maxim  with  him/  he  said,  ^  equally 

*  as  with  their  ancestors,  who  had  instituted  and 
^  supported  the  venerable  court  of  Areiopagus, 
^  that  the  PEOPLE,  as  a  tyrant,'  for  that  pre- 
cisely is  his  term,  '  should  hold  absolute  sove- 

*  reinty,  the  legislative  power,  the  judicial,  and 
^  the  executive ;  and  that  nothing  should  be 
^  committed  to  others  but  offices  meerly  minis- 
*terial*V 

In  truth  the  censorial  power  which  Isocrates 
proposed  to  revive,  was  but  a  species  of  the 
yery  defective  and  very  hazardous  general  re- 
source of  the  antient  republican  legislators ;  not 
a  concurrent  authority ;  nothing  that  could  har-. 
monize  with  the  other  powers ;  but,  like  the  college 
of  ephors  at  Lacedeemon,  and  the  tribunate  of 
Rome,  meerly  another  despotism,  to  war  against 
that  already  existing,  rather  than  to  temper  and 
accord  with  it. 

je.T.  I.  p.  11  a.  The  use  of  the  word  r^pavpoq,  in  this  piace* 
by  80  late  a  writer  as  Isocrates,  will  assist  to  indicate  its  just 
import  when  applied,  by  himself  and  others,  to  those  who, 
according  to  our  law-phrases,  may  be  termed  tyrants  spUy  in 
contradistinction  to  tyrants  aggregate. 
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Parpose  of  the  War -party  to  carry  War  into  Asia.  Cira^M- 
stances  of  Methone  and  qf  Thrace.  Chares  CtneraUAutO' 
crator  in  Thrace.  Massacre  of  the  Sestians*  Congest-  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  and  Partitipn  of  the  Thraciau 
Monarchy. 

The  arguments  of  Isocrates  produced  no  re- 
formation of  the  government.  The  party  of  Chares, 
though  checked  by  repeated  failure  of  public 
measures  under  their  direction,  maintained  yet  a 
general  superiority.  On  the  conclusion  of  peaae 
with  the  revolted  allies,  the  mercenary  army 
should  have  been  disbanded,  and  the  fleet  at 
least  reduced.  But  Chares  would  be  unwilling 
to  return  from  a  lucrative  command  abroad  with 
princely  power,  to  the  situation  of  a  simple  citi- 
zen of  Athens,  most  uneasy  for  those  moat  distin- 
guished ;  and  numbers,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
had  a  share  of  common  interest  with  him.  The. 
disbanding  accordingly  was  delayed ;  on ,  what 
pretence  we  do  not  learn ;  but  we  fifld  indication 
that  it  was  not  without  some  oppression  of  the  re- 
maining allies  of  the  republic. 

Meanwhile  the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  Artabazus, 
Ch.  37^8^5  ^^^  ^^^  ,been  relieved,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
wfthbHwt  Chares,  in  his  war  with  the  loyal  satraps,  again 
pressed  by  royal  armies,  negotiated  again  among 
the  Grecian  republics  for  assistance ;  and  it  was 
now  that  he  ingaged  the  Theban  Pammenes, 
whose  service  we  have  also  seen  highly  advan- 
tageous to  him.  But  service  in  Asia,  is'Xeno- 
phon's  account  of  himself  shows,    might  offer 

allurement 
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allurement  for  an  adventuring*  commander,  even  sect. 
without  a  satrap's  pay.  Whether  with  any  view  ^ — ^-1-/ 
to  promote  such  a  project,  the  rumor  was  revived 
at  Athens,  that  a  large  fleet  was  preparing  in  the 
ports  of  Phenicia,  to  bring  a  Persian  army  to 
Greece.  The  people  were  assembled  to  consider 
of  measures  to  be  taken,  in  circumstances  asserted 
to  be  highly  critical.  The  leading  orators  of  the 
war-party  evinced  a  feeling  of  a  strong  intierest  on 
the  occasion.     They  w^trmly  urged,  '  that  attack 

*  should   not  be  waited   for ;  that  the  best  and 
'  safest  way  to  obviate  the  threatened  evil  was 

*  to  invade  the  enemy's  country ;  that  the  incou- 
'  ragement   to  this,  from   past  experience,   was 

*  abundant;  the   successes  of  the  late  king  of 
'  Lacedaemon,  Agesilaus,  the  return  of  the  Greeks 

*  who  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Babylonia  with 

*  Cyrus,  and,  above  all,  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 

*  own  forefathers,  in  Greece  and  in  Asia,  against 

*  the  same  enemy,  when  far  more  warlike  than 
'  now,  all  invited.' 

With  any  view  of  advantage  to  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  this  project,  especially  when  such 
an  enemy  as  Macedonia  was  to  be  left  behind, 
appears  utterly  preposterous ;  but  for  ambitious 
individuals,  whose  situation  was  uneasy  or  pre- 
carious at  home,  with  only  a  change  of  hazard, 
it  may  have  offered  lofty  hopes.  The  peace-party 
however  obtained  on  this  occasion  new  assbtance. 
Demosthenes,  afterward  so  celebrated,  made  now  Demosth^ 
the  fii^t  of  his  speeches  on  political  subjects  that  ^*^^^ 
has  been  transmitted,  and  probably- the  first  ever 
published.     When  an  oration^^  spoken  from  the 

bema, 
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c  H  A  P.  bema,  obtained  applause,  the  orator,  if  decidedly 
connected  with  a  party,  would  publish  it  to  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  his  party ;  if  of  undecided 
connection,  he  would  publish  it  to  acquire  fame 
and  clients ;  which  would  give  him  impor^nce 
with  any  party,  and  otherwise  lead  to  wealth. 
Demosthenes  spoke  in  opposition,  eiad  the  opposi* 
tion  succeeded.  The  war-party  abandoned  dieir 
measure,  and  no  hostility  being  committed  by 
Athens,  none  followed  from  Persia.   . 

Disappointed  of  Asiatic  plunder,  the  party 
turned  their  view  to  a  field  of  far  inferior,  but 
still  of  considerable  promise,  and  which  they  had 
long  held  in  view,  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  But, 
for  reasonable  hope  of  success  there  now,  it  would 
be  necessalry  to  provide  some  distraction  for  the 
Macedonian  arms,  which  otherwise  might  to6 
effectually  interfere.  The  circumstances  of  the 
little  republic  of  Methone,  on  the  Macedonia^ 
shore,  offered  opportunity  whence  able  politician^ 
could  profit.  Methone  was  the  place  whence  we 
have  seen  the  Athenian  arms  directed  against 
'Philip,  amid  the  difficulties  of  his  first  contest 
for  his  paternal  throne.  Its  situation,  opportune 
beyond  others  for  offensive  war  against  Mace*- 
donia,  would  expose  it  of  course  more  to  the 
jealousy  and  to  the  coercion  of  the  Macedonian 
govemmeht.  In  weakness  therefore  its  leadens 
would  be  cautious  of  offence  to  Macedonia ;  and 
hence  probably  the  forbearance  of  the  Macedonian 
government,  through  which  it  remained  a  republict, 
when  others,  less  obnoxiously  situated,  had  been 
reduced  by  tiiQ  Macedonian  arms.     It  was  now 

become 
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become  very  populous  and  strong,  having  been  s e cu 
probably  the  resort  of  the  Athenian  party,  flying  ^— v-^ 
from  the  conquered  places,  Pydna,  Potidaea, 
Torone,  Amphipolis  and  others.  Being  then, 
from  Attica  to  the  Hellespont,  or  at  least  €is  far 
as  Athos,  the  only  seaport  continuing  to  acknow- 
lege  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athenian  people,  it 
would  be  the  only  one  whose  commerce,  more 
i^ecUre  than  others  against  smaller  pirates,  would 
be  little  liable  to  depredation  from  Athenian 
commanders.  Under  such  circumstances  florish- 
ijig,  its  connection  with  Athens  would  be  intimate, 
and  its  dependency  unavoidable. 

It  is  no  light  indication  of  great  moderation  in 
Ijhe  Macedonian  government,  that^  under  such 
circum3tances,  offensive  measures  against  Methone 
were  so  forborne,  that  even  the  Athenian  orators, 
with  all  their  invective  against  Philip,  have  im- 
puted none.  On  the  other  hand  the  testimony  of 
the  historian  is  direct  to  aggression  from  Methone  ^'^'  '*  ^*' 
against  Macedonia,  and  even  to  actual  war,  con- 
certed with  Athens,  previous  to  any  hostility 
from  Macedonia  against  Methone.  The  Metho- 
nseans  then,  having  so  taken  their  part  with  the 
Athenian  government,  which  was  ingaged  in  a 
war  with  Macedonia  of  such  rancor  that  all  com-i 
munication  even  by  heralds  was  denied,  vigorous 
exertion  against  them  became  indispensable.  Their 
territory  probably  was  small  and  x)f  little  value  ;^ 
the  sea  was  the  element  to  which  they  looked  for 
wealth  and  plenty.  On  the  approach  of  the  B.C.  354. 
Macedonian  army  therefore  they  shut  themselves 
within  their  walls,  ^  which  were  so  strong,  and  the 
\   Vol.  VIII.  -G  defenders 
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CHAP,   defenders  so  numerous,  that  the  siege  was  lik^Fy' 
^^ — V — ^  to  be  lasting,  and  success  uncertain. 

While  measures  thus  were  taken  for  employing 
tiie  Macedonian  arms,  without  expence  or  risk  to 
•  the  Athenian  people,  intrigue  was  managed  with 
equal  success  in  Thrace.  Were  the  soverein  of  that 
country,  Kersobleptes,  involved  in  no  trouble,  to 
prevent  his  effectual  interference  with  the  purposecf 
measures  of  bi»  allies  and  feHowcitizens  against 
him  (for  we  have  seen  he  wasf  a  citizen  of  Atbensj 
as  well  as  an  ally)'  their  purposes,  if  practicable, 
would  have  been  difficult.  The  princes  Berisades 
and  Amadocu3,  however,  their  instruments  for-* 
merly,  were  ready,  for  the  reward  in  prospect, 
to  become  their  instruments  again.  Rebellion  was- 
provided  against  Kersobleptes,  while  incourage-- 
.  ment  was '  held  out  to  the  discontented  in  every 
Grecian  town  of  the  Chersonese. 

Matters  appear  to  have  been  thus  prepared^ 

Demo8th.ui  when  at  length  Chares  returned  to  Peiraeus,  with  the 

p!67s!'      fleet  and  mercenary  troopa  which  had  been  em- 

c?*34.*  '*  ^^*  ployed  in  the  confederate  war.    The  people  being* 

B.C.  353,  then' assembled,  the  question  was  put,  *  whether 

^  the  ships  should  be  laid  up  to  decay  uselessly^ 

'  the  seamen  turned  to  idleness,  and  the  troops^ 

'  dismissed,  when  all  might  be  employed  most 

'  advantageously  for  the  republic  ? '  The  war-party 

prevailed ;    Chares  was  appointed  general-auto-r 

crator  for  command  in  Thrace ;   and,  with  the^ 

plenitude  of  power  commonly  attached  to  tha^ 

title,  the  fleet  and  army  were  again  committed  tff 

his  orders.  - 

Diod.  1. 16.      Arrivirig  in  the  Hellespont,  Chares  isummoned 

'  35  the 
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the  city  of  S€8tus«  The  p^)ple  refusihg-to  ab jindon    ^^.^i 
tljeir  existing  ingagements,  aqd  become  tributapy      viii.  * 
subjects  of  the  Atheman  people^  he  laid  siege  to  B.C.  353. 
it     Far  more  koown,  for  ages  past,. in  history  ^^-^^^i** 
and  in  song,  Sestus  was  not  now  defended  like 
M^hone.     Whether  its  walls  were  defid^nt,  or 
its  population,  or  military  discipline,  or  able  con- 
duct,   or  concord   among  its  people   failed, .  it 
yielded  apparently  with   little  contfest.     Charea 
then  added  to  the  numerous  instances  of  s&n* 
guinary  cmdty  in  democratical  government,  and 
of  disregard  for  tlie  Girecian  name  cunong  th6 
Athenian  people,  by  putting  all  the  adult  males 
of  that  antient  Grecian  city  to  the  sword,  "and 
selling  the  woitaen  and  children  to  slavery.     The 
terror  of  this  exairtjJie,  in  the  fttilurie  of  support 
from  the  Thracian  monarch,  produced  the  sub- 
mission of  hH  the  tQwns  of  the  peninsula,  Cartjia 
alone  excepted.        ;  .  ^ 

->  The  important  donquest  of  the  Chersonese  be^ 
lag  thus  easily  made,  Chares  proceeded  to  give 
law  to  its  former  soyerein,  the  king  of  Thrace, 
Kersobleptes.  By  the  deficiency  of  his  under- 
standing, the  decay  of  respect  among  his  people, 
the  opposition  of  the  princes  of  his  family,  and 
the  failure,  bolvever  hg-ppeaing,  6(  the  assistance 
of  his  brother-in-law  Charidemus,  that  weak 
ponce  seems  to  have  been  almost  helpless.  We, 
have  no  information  of  his  attempting  any  oppo- 
sition 

• 

^  Diodoros  has  related  all  the  transactions  of  Charef  in, 
Thrace  under  the  fourtU  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olym- 
piad. Possibly,  as 'well  as  the  war  of  Methone,  thiey  wer«* 
begun  in  the  preceding  y^ar ^ _,..:.,  ^ 

G2  .     .^ 
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CHAP,  sition  in  the  field.  By  treaty  he  surrendered  tcr 
^— ^v — ^  the  Athenians  the  sovereinty  of  the  Chersonese^^ 
and  to  his  kinsmen,  Berisades  and  Amadocus^ 
portions  of  his  remaining  dominion,  so  large  tliaty 
equally  with  himself,  thenceforward  they  bore  the^ 
title  of  kings.  Nor  did  this  eflTectnal  humiliation 
of  the  unfortimate  mmiarch  satisfy  democratical 
Demosth.     arrogauce.    The  two  kings,  whom  it  had  created^ 

in  Aristocrt  .       i  i  •  i 

lit  ant.  were  required  to  be  present  as  witnesses  to  the 
cession  of  dominion  by  the  successor  of  their 
common  ancestors  Teres  and  Sitalces  to  the  Athe- 
nian peopte^  and  to  compfete  the  offensiveness  of 
a  ceremony,  in  itself  degrading  enough,  his  former 
less  successful  oppressor,  Athenodorus,  as  if  tO' 
make  him  appear  to  admit  the  breach  of  a  contract 
which  he  had  publicly  declared  he  irever  made;, 
presided  at  the  ceremony. 

But  history  seems  nowhere  to  show  democracy 
more  lenient  to  subjects  than  to  princes.  To  pro- 
vide security  for  the  new  acquisition,  and  opening 
for  fiirther  conquest,  would  be  among  the  purposes? 
in  thus  dividing  the  Thracian  kingdom.  But  the 
Chersonese  itself  was  not  thought  by  that  alone 
secure :  the  ready  submission  of  its  people  wasr 
not  esteemed  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  fidelity. 
Tho  the  Athenians  would  not  be  persuaded 
either  to  serve  in  garrison  or  to  pay  garrisons,  yet 
numbers  among  them^trouMesome  to  the  govern*- 
ment  at  home  by  their  poverty  and  their  arrogance, 
'vould  emigrate  to  a  fine  country  in  a  fine  climate, 
to  take  possession  of  houses  and  lands  and  slaves, 
and  fi-om  the  lowest  of  their  old,  become  the  first 

©fed.  ViJ6.  men  of  a  new  community.    The  succinct  account 
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of  Diodoras  indicates  a  violent  and  extensive    sect. 

VIII 

^zure  of  property;  justifiable  by  nothing  but 
the  democratical  principle,  always  asserted  by 
Demosthenes,  of  right  for  whatever  is  profitable 
4o  the  soverein  people.  New  colonists,  sent  from 
Athens,  appear  to  have  become  the  principal 
proprietors  of  the  lands  and  houses,  as  well  as 
jrulers  of  the  towns  of  the  Chersonese  **. 

Diod,  1. 16.  c  34* 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Affairs  of  Greece  during  the  second  Period  of 
the  Sacred  War,  when  Macedonia  was  im- 
plicated. 

SECTION  I. 

New  Views  of  the  JVarpartp  in  Athens.  Trespass  on  the 
Delphian  Treasury,  Methone  token  by  Philip.  Invasion  of 
Tkessaly  by  the  Phocians,  assisted  by  Athens,  opposed  by 
Macedonia :  Victory  of  Onomarchus  and  Distress  of 
Philip  :  Death  of  Onomarchus,  and  liberal  use  of  Victory 
by  Philip. 

CHAP,    r  I  ^HE   conquest  of  the  rich  territory  of  the 

XXXVIII.        I  •  . 

^ — V — ^  -^  Chersonese,  and  the  reduction  of  the  once 
formidable  monarchy  of  Thrace  to  receive  law 
from  the  Athenian  people,  were,  with  whatever 
uncreditable  circumstances  accompanied,  great 
and  splendid  advantages,  balancing,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  losses  in  the  wars  with  the  allies  and 
with  Macedonia,  and  powerfully  promoting  among 
the  Athenian  people  the  credit  of  the  party  which 
had  put  them  forward.  But  the  Macedonian  war 
remained,  and  the  Phocian  war ;  in  the  former 
of  which  Athens  was  a  principal  party,  and  in 
the  other  had  a  deep  interest.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  hence  arising,  one  party  in  Athens, 
had  they  had  power,  would  easily  have  obviated, 
Demost.  de  Bj  negotiation  with  Macedonia,  for  which  its  king 
Ugat.p.44«.  ^^  ^^^j.y  opportunity  showed  himself  ready,  they 

would  have  made  peace  for  the  republic,  and  by 

t    >  a  sincere 


y-^ 
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«i  sincere  union  with  Lacedaemon^  for  settling  the    s  e  ctl 
^dairs  of  Phocis,  they  would  have  given  quiet  to  ^ — J — ^ 
distracted  Greece.     But  neither  measure  suited 
the  professors  of  war  and  trouble.     The  mainte-  Demosth. 
nance  of  th^  sacred  war  they  considered  as  espe-  t^^f^^' 
cially  favorable  to  their  views;    and,  from  the 
circumstances  of  Phocb  and  of  Thessaly,  their 
ingenuity  drew  means  for  making  others  fight  their 
Mttles. 

In  Thessaly  there  had  long  existed  an  Athenian 
interest  in  opposition   to   the  Macedonian:  the 
tagus   Lycophron,    commonly   styled    tyrant  of 
Pheras,  or  of  Tliessaly,  successor  of  the  tyrant 
Alexander,  was  the  ally  of  the  Athenian  people. 
The  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes,  by  inheritance  ^°*'-  ^* 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians,  were  of  the 
Macedonian  interest   Lycophron  therefore  would 
of  course   concur  with   Athens  in   favwing  the 
Phocian  cause ;  and  Phocis,  as  well  as  Athens, 
would  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Lycophron. 
On  this  ground  the  Athenian  leaders  formed  an 
jextensive  plan,  for  the  execution  of  which  how- 
ever they  wcmted  armies.     The  Athenian  people 
would  not  serve,  nor  willingly  pay ;  and  armiei^ 
-of  mercenaries  were  not  so  easily  to  be  maintained 
by  plunder  and  contributions  in  Greece  as  in  Asia. 
To  have  armies  therefore  they  must  raise  money, 
4fcnd   to   obtain  it  they   hazarded  their   interest 
among  the  people  in  a  very  bold  attempt.     The 
whole,  nearly,  of  the  cMrdinary  revenue  of  the  re- 
public, as  we  have  seen,  was  under  the  sanction 
of  most  severe  laws,  appropriated  to  matters  of 
jgratification  for  the  Many ;  religious  ceremonies, 

<3i  4  sacrifice^, 
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CHAP,    sacrifices,  theatrical  exhibitions,  payment  for  at-^ 

'^ — ^v — '  tendance  on  the  general  assemblies  and  courts  of 

justice,  or  distributions  of  money.     The  leaders 

of  the  war-party  endevored  to  persuade  the  people 

to  concede,  for  purposes  of  war,  some   part  of 

Demosth.     their    accustomed    indulgencies.    •  Demosthenes 

vffj    crvir-  a^grain  on  this  occasion  came  forward  in  opposition. 

*  Instead  of  Athenian  citizens,'  he  said,  ^  it  was 

*  proposed  to  give  the  money  to  an  army  of  forein 

*  mercenaries,  with  which  the  generals  might  en- 
^  rich  themselves  at  the  republic's  expence.'  The 
prejudices  of  the  people,  more  strongly  perhaps 
than  their  reason,  would  favor  his  argumept,  and 
his  opposition  was  again  successful  \ 

This  measure  failing,  a  resource,  hardly  re- 
quiring more  boldness  in  the  Athenian  leaders, 
who  would  not  appear  as  principals  in  it,  was  to 
use  the  Delphian  treasury.  Circumstances  at  this 
Diod.  1. 16.  time  favored.  Lacedaemon,  always  troubled  with 
hostile  neighbors  in  Peloponnesus,  was  now  at 
actual  war  with  Argos ; '  and,  tho  carrying  it  with 
advantage  into  the  enemy's  country,  would  thus 
be  less  able  to  interfere  in  more  distant  concerns. 
Onomarchus,  new  yet  in  his  arduous  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  affairs  of  Phocis,  and,  tho  hitherto 
successful,  surrounded  still  with  difficulties,  cpuW 
not  hope  to  maintain  himself  without  support 

from 

■  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  not  noticed  the  time  of 
delivery  of  the  oration  intitled,  vt^i  avn^iw^.  The  most  ja^ 
<iiciou8  modern  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  the  time  with  which 
we  are  now  ingaged.  It  appears  to  me  to  carry  very  sufficiedt 
evidence  in  itself,  that  they  must  be  nearly  right,  and  that  it 
rannot  belong  to  the  latter  period,  after  the  delivery  of  all 
the  Philippics,  to  which  Leland,  apparently  to  accommodate 
his  own  purpose  in  narration^  wduld  give  it. 
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from  some  of  the  principal  republics.     The  con- 
nection of  the  Athenian   government  with   the 
Phocian  accordingly  became  of  the  closest  kind. 
It  is  described  by  Demosthenes,  '  friendship,  fel- 
'  lowship  in  arms,  mutual  support*.'     The  con- 
nection with  Lacedaemon   of  course  slackened. 
But  it  ^seems  probable  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
government  also  had  begun  to  give  sanction  to 
some  drawing  on  the  sacred  treasury ;  nor  does 
it  app^u*  easy  to  say  where  positive  crime  in  such 
drawing  would  begin.     Every  considerable  state 
of  Greece  had  its  separate  treasury,  or  chamber 
in  the  treasury  at  Delphi ;  and,  though  we  are 
very  little    exactly  informed,    every  state   had 
clearly  some  right  over  its  own.     A  nice  question 
might  arise  ccmcerning  those  principal  riches  of 
the  temple,  deposited  ages  ago  by  Croesus  king 
of  Lydia,     The  subject,  however,  will  recur  in 
the  sequel.     What  requires  observation  now  is» 
that  the  means  afforded  by  the  sacred  treasury 
growing  daily  more  necessary  to  supply  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war,  the  use  of  them  appears  to 
have  been  daily  less  scrupled.     Nevertheless  it 
seems  doubtful  if  the  Phocian  government  had 
€ver  yet  ventured  upon  it,  without  some  sanction 
from  the  states  of  their  alliance,  especially  Lace- 
clsemon  and  Athens.     But  it  was  afterward  the 
t)oast  of  Demosthenes  that,  at  this  time,  *  neither  Demcst  d» 
*  Greek  nor  barbarian  gave  any  assistance  to  the  ^J|J;^;t*^ 
•^  Phocians,  but  the  Athenians  only ;'  and  we  find  oijnth.  s. 
Jiim  avowing  the  importance  of  the   pecuniary 
-resources  of  Phocis  for  the  measures  of  Athens 

in 

*  ^iX»a>  aviniiMx^^y  /Soqfti lo.    Demosth.  de  legat  p.  36a 
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CHAP,  in  the  war  with  Macedonia.  That  there  wa> 
X— .^_:/  henceforward  little  confidential  intercourse  between 
Lacedaemon  and  Athens  being  then  evident  in  all 
accounts,  the  command  of  the  Delphian  treasury 
must  have  rested  with  the  Phociao  -government 
ftnd  the  Athenian. 

With  such  powerful  means,  and  opportunity  to 
use  them,  so  that  the  first  dangar  and  the  first 
scandal  would  belong  to  tlie  Phocians,  the  Athe- 
nian leaders  resolved  upon  great  att^npts.  The 
mercenary  force  which  had  recently  conquered 
the  Chersonese,  and  inaWed  the  Athenian  people 
to  dispose  of  kingdoms,  was  not  yet  dismissed; 
and  hence  it  seems  to  have  been  that,  presently 
afler  what  the  historian  has  called  tbe  defeat  of 
Ch.  sr.  8. 5/ Onomarchus  at  Chaeroneia,  the  army  under  that 
general  was  so  powerful  that  he  could  detach 
sie^en  thousand  men  (should  the  same  hiitorian  be 
trusted  for  numbers)  to  cooperate  with  Lyoc^hron 
in  Thessaly  ^     Ncmt  may  this,  be  exa^eration,  the 

Atlienian 

'  Diodoriis  says  that  Onomarchus  at  this  time  bribed  ex- 
tensively among  the  Grecian  republics.  1.  i6.  c.  33^  Occasion 
has  already  occurred  to  remark  on  the  uncertainty  of  this 
,  kind  of  imputation,  and  more  will  occur  hereafter.    Whatever 
author  Diodorus  followed,  in  his  simplicity,  he  seems  to  have 
mistaken  the  fact,  where  he  sa^,  (1.  16.  c.  33.)  that  Ono- 
marchus, by  bribes  among  the  Thessalian8>  produced  a  ces- 
vsation  of  their  exertions  against  Thebes.    The  sequel  of  his 
.  , ,     own'  n9JTative  shows  that,  if  mpuey  went,  as  is  pri^babl^, 

from  Delphi  into  Thessaly,  it  was  not  to  enrich  the  par^ 
there  hostile  to  Phocis,  by  bribes,  which  could  have^  but  a 
.^  ^ry  uncertain  and  temporary  effect,  but  to  subsidize  the 

tagus,  the  ally  of  Phocis  and  Atiiens,  and  inable  him  to  make 
those  exertions  against  the  other  Thessalians,  the  common 
enemies  of  Phocis,  Athens,  9nd  the  tagus,  which  the  his^ 
rian  proceeds  to  relate.  So  also  levy-money  for  mercenary 
'ttoops  might  probably  go  to  «ome  of  Hit  smaller  republic!, 
alUea  of  P|ioci«k  .,  • 


*^*«.    .    ^'  -I*' 
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-Athenian  goverament  zealously  cooperating  with 
the  Phocian;  for,  on  a  following  occasion,  in 
circumstances  very  similar,  we  find  the  transfer  o|f 
a  still  greater  mercenary  force,  from  the  Athenian 
service  to  that  of  allies  of  the  Athenian  people, 
attested  by  the  coteroporaf y  orators. 

The  obstinate  defence  of  Methcme   afforded 
incouragement,  and  provided  opportunity,  for  the 
V  great  stroke  proposed  in  Thessaly.     Philip  was 
induced,  by  the  importance  of  that  place,  for  its  r 

ciitical  situation  and  its  -close  c(mnection   with 
enemies  so  in^econtileaUe  and  so  restJess  as  tte 
war^party  iti  ^Athens,   to   postpone  some  other 
>int€f  este,  of  no  smaJL  cohsequenee,  to  die  pwrose- 
cution  of  his  measures  againi&t  it.     The  emjdoy- 
ment  of  tiie  Macedonian  arms'  there  had  left  the 
'fi^^Open  for  Chares  to  make  his^  highly  valuable, 
yet  easy,  conqtiest  of  the  Chersonese.     The  si^e  strab.  i.  a. 
^aJ5  {:(rbteacted  through,  ttie  winter*.    In  the  course  ^i^X  le. 
of  It  Pbitip^  who  scq^rffitended  much  in  person  lie^ost.or. 
^  Mid  bfteiy  incurred  the  blame  erf  an  over  prodigal  »"«p-  ^^^ 
•  coiv^Oj  receded  a  wound  wWch  deprived  him  of 
timsi^tA  of  ahe^e^     The  place  at  length  becanie 

* 

-'\  '6 1  >i  (    I'-       -■     ^  '       '    ^    severely 

*.  . :  ^^Diodorwi  relMes  the  takmg  of  Methon^  c^mong  erentsof 

/the  tbhrd  ytsLr  of  the  hundred  attd  »ixth  Ol^mpiad,^  ai^d  then 

repeats  the  story,  with  added  circumstances,  among  events 

of  ^he^'  following  year^     No  oih^  ^tient  writer  has  at  all 

maii^ed., the- year.;   ^\\  ^ecomjts  b^w^ver , h^lf]^  cdaapi^rfd, 

there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  siege,  or  at  least  the 

war  with  Methone,  begun  in  one  year,  was  continued  into 

:  ^  M^Ht  I  and'  the  awiikliltouiteBdmg,  in  iu6  j$iicciiict  ^y^My 

,  /^e  iQbenUW  of  this  iittk  war^  in  which  the,  beghming  and 

..tiM:iaiid  AhoiiM.be  ttfat^  at  once^  has,  threiigli  forgei^lnerss, 

.  kftJtJbA  Aai»e^stary,.'aiid  it. is  HQtanngulair  instance  in  his 

. .  :^^llui«.8ii»f)lji^the  geogiaipher  and  the  Einh^ist  bare  related 
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CHAP,   severely  pressed;  but  depending  upon  the  pr6* 
^^i^^  mised  relief  of  an  Athenian  fleet,    the  people 
persevered  to  extremity.   A  decree  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  directed  that  a  fleet  should  go ;  but,  as 
would  be  likely,  and,  according  to  ^Demosthenes, 
was  common,  where  the  whole  people  directed 
administration,  what  was  decreed  was  not  always 
executed;  the  equipment  was  dilatory,  and  the 
fleet  sailed  too  late.     The  Methonaeans,,  unable  to 
B.C.  353.  withstand  the  pressure  loQger,  capitulated.     Their 
01. 106. 4.  ix>ym  and  its  independent  sovereinty  they  would 
not  expect  to  retain ;,  but  mercy  for  their  persons 
was  not  denied,  as  by  the  general  of  the  Athenian 
Diod.  1. 16.  people  to  the  wretched  Sestians.     To  withdraw 
in  safety  was  allowed  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, carrying  only  the  clothes  they  wore.     The 
town  was  dismantled,  and,  witli  its  territory,  added 
to  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  Lycophron,  apparently  assisted  by 
a  subsidy  from  Delphi,  had  so  increajsed  his 
fwces,  that  the  Larissaeans,  Pharsalians,  and  other 
Thessalians,  allies  of  Macedonia  and  Thebes,  im- 
able  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  and  apprehensive 
of  siege  to  their  towns,  applied  to  Philip  for  sup- 
port But  tliat  prince  had  scarcely  entered  Thessaly 
on  one  side,  when  Phayllus,  brother  of  Ono- 
marchus,  came  with  the  great  detachment,  already 
mentioned,  from  the  Phocian  army,  to  assist  the 

tagus 

the  fact,  which  Demosthenes  also  has  noticed,  and  in  a  style 
of  eulogy  mor»  creditable  to  him  than  his  ilhberal  invectiine, 
which  has  had  such  warm  admisers.  The  improvements  in 
the  story,  ^ven  by  writers  later  than  the  geographer  and 
annalist,  who  themselves  wrote  three  centuries  after  the  event, 
improvements  calculated  for  delighters  in  the  marvelouSi  seem 
imworthy  even  of  a  note  on  history* 


'/-*,-^  i. 
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tagus  on  the  other.     PhiUp,  however,  joined  by    sect. 

the  collected  strength  of  his  adherents  in  Thessaly,  '^--J ^ 

defeated  the  united  forces  of  Lycophron  and  the  ^^u.  * 
Phocian  general. 

This  blow  following  that  of  the  loss  of  Methone, 
placed  both  Onomarchus,  and  the  war-party  at 
Athens,  in  circumstances  highly  critical.  If  means 
were  not  found  to  repair  them,  Thessalian  forces, 
and  eyen  Macedonian,  might  be  expected  to  join 
the  Theban.  The  war  might  then,  with  more 
eflFect  than  ever  yet,  be  brought  home  to  Phocis  y 
and  instead  of  new  means  acquired  tO  annoy 
Macedonia,  the  way  might  be  opened  for  the 
Macedonians  to  invade  Attica.  Either  the  ex- 
ertion then  was  extraordinary,  or  the  previoui^ 
preparations  had  been  great;  for  before  even 
Philip's  activity  could  draw  any  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  his  victory,  beyond  the  immediate 
relief  to  his  allies,  Onomarchus  marched  into 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  such  a  force,  that,  on 
joining  the  defeated  tagus,  their  united  numbers 
exceeded  those  of  the  combined  Macedonians  and 
Thessalians.  This  force  then  he  conducted  with 
such  skill,  that  he  defeated  the  king  of  Macedonia 
in  two  successive  batdes,  and  reduced  him  to 
such  difficulty  and  danger,  that  his  retreat,  at 
length  effected  into  his  own  country,  was  reckoned 
among,  the  most  mastarly  military  operations  Frontin, 
known  to  antiquity.  All  Thessaly,  except  some  ^^*^ 
of  the  strongest  towns,  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  tagus  and  the  Phocian  general. 

The  exertion  of  the  Thebans  had  not  gone  ho 
far  as  to  send  assistance  to  tlieir  Thessalian  alUeS| 

je% 
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xi^viTi  y^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  wholly  neglect  the  ojiportunity  * 
^■'— V — ^  afforded  by  the  absence  of  the  army  from  Phocis, 
Ononiarchus,  amid  the  joy  of  victory  in  Thessaly^ 
was  alarmed  with  information  that  the  force  of 
^(Botiigi  was  collected,  and  Pbocid  tht^eatened. 
The  Thebans  seem  to  have  been  slow ;  for  before 
they  had  passed  the  Boeotian  frontier,  Onomarchud 
^as  within  it.  Reduced  thus  to  defend  their  own 
fieldisy  they  ventured  almttle,  but  were  defeated ; 
and  the  important  acquisitwn  of  the  Boeotian 
town  of  Coroneia,  to  the  Phocian  alliance,  w^s 
among  the  fruits  of  this  new  success  of  the  Pho- 
cian  arms. 

'  But  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  be  dismayed  by  defeat,  or  slow  in  measures^ 
for  repairing  it.     Every  consideration  indeed  of 
bis  own  welfare,  and  of  his  people^s  welfare,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  and  his  kingdom's  honor,  would 
require  exertion  to  prevent  the   destruction,  or 
subjection  under  the  tagus,  of  that  large  propor-' 
tion  of  theiThessalian  peqple,  connected  with  him 
and  witli  Macedonk  by  mutual  and  deep  interest. 
While   Onbmarchus  was  on  the   other  side  of 
Thermopylae,    he   entered  Thessaly   again  with 
fresh  troops :  the  Thessalians  rallied  around  his 
standard;    and   quickly  his   fcwrce  amounted  to 
tiwenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horsed 
Lycophron,  unable  to  keep  the  field  against  him, 
expected  siege  in  Phene. 
^j^*353*       It  was,  according  to  the  historian's  arrangement 

of 

t  ^  The  tenor  of  Diodorus's  account,  and  especially  his  phrase 
jScijOwi*  TOK  ©sTTaAoiV,  mark  that  he  considered  the  body  of  the 
Thessalian  nation  as  disposed^  to  the  M££tedonian  party ;  and 
tbit  receives  confirmation  from  the  orators,  even  Demosthenes. 
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of  events  and  dates,  in  the  autumn  still  of  the 
same  year,^  that  Onomarchus  returned  into  Thes- 
saly  with  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot:  his 
hor^e  are  stated  at  only  five  hundred ;  but  even 
that  number  among  the  establishments  of  the 
southern*  republics^  was  considerable.  The  tagus 
would  add  to  hfa  cavalry,  proportionally  more', 
than  to  his  in&ntry ;  Thessaly  being  indeed  almost 
the  only  part  of  Greece  where  horses  and  horse- 
men abounded.  Athei»s  was  now  free  from  other 
ingagements  requiring  any  great  proportion  of  her; 
navy,  so  that  she  could  afford  large  cooperation^ 
of  that  kind  which  a  fleet  might  afford  to  an 
army ;  and,  in  the  antient  system  of  war,  as  we 
have  already  often  seen,  this  was  very  important. 
A  powerful  fleet  accordingly,  under  the  comm^uad. 
of  Chares,  took  its  station  in  the  Pagassean  bay. 

Philip,   with    inferior   numbers,    did.  not  fear 
to  seek  action  again  with  the  general  firom  whom; 
he   had   recently  suffered  defeat.     Onomarchus 
probably  was   sensible  that,  with   advantage  of 
numbers,  his  army,  a   large  part  of  which  had 
been  hastily  collected,  was  inferior  in  discipline. 
He  had  to  apprehend  also  the  use  which  a  skilful 
adversary  would  make  of  his  superiority  in  cavalry. 
Unable  perhaps,  under  all  circumstances  to  avoid,  Dcmost  d« 
or  much  delay  a  battle,  he  chose  his  field  near  nfod.'iL  i«. 
the  shore  of  the  Pagassean  bay,  with  the  Athenian  ^*  ^^ 
fleet  at  hand^.     The  contest  was  severe.     But 

the 

^  Dioidorus  says,  the  Athenian  fleet  brtder  Chares  was  acci- 
Aeotally  sailing  by.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  boM  orator; 
whom  the  compiler  may  ha^e  taken  for  his  authority,  woukJ 
inature  ta  tell  such  a  story  to  the  Athenian  Many.    But  it 

rsmahii 
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CHAP,   the  Victory,  the  Thessalian   cavab-y,  it  is  saidf 

XXXVIII  .         . 

vi^ — ^ — ^  largely  contributing  to  it,  was  at  length  complete 
on  the  Macedonian  side.  The  routed  Phocians 
mostly  fled  toward  the  friendly  ships^  and  the 
refuge  was  important ;  but,  being  pursued,  even 
into  the  sea,  by  the  best  horse  of  Greece,  their 
loss  was  very  great.  Onomarchus  himself  fell : 
those  who  perished  by  the  sword  or  the  water  are 
said  to  have  been  together  six  thousand,  and  the 
prisoners  full  three  thousand.  Excepting  those 
who  reached  the  ships,  hardly  any  unmounted 
could  escape*. 

Through  this  great  victory,  Thessaly  came  in- 
tire  into  the  power  6f  the  conquerors.  Lycophron, 
flying  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Pherae,  and  de- 
spairing of  means  to  maintain  himself  there,  sur- 
rendered the  city,  under  a  capitiilation,  to  the 
s«^>-  ^-  king  of  Macedonia.  Pagasae,  the  immediate  sea- 
Diod.  1. 16.  port  of  Pherae,  and  Magnesia,  another  principal 
emporium  of  Thessaly,  dependent  on  the  Pheraan 
government,  presently  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital. 

Intelligence  of  these  great  events  conveyed  to- 
Athens,  excited  alarm  there,  among  the  war-party 
extreme,  but  perhaps  not  little  even  among  thme 
unconnected  with  that  party.  It  was  apprehended 

that 

remains  indicated  by  Demosthenes  tliat  an  Athenian  naval 
force,  greater  or  less,  had  been  constantly,  or  at  least  eomn: 
tnonly,  kept  on  the  Thessalian  coast,  cooperating  with  the 
iagus. 

•  The  stories  of  the  destruction  of  Onom^irchus  by  his  own 
people,  and  of  the  crucifixion  of  his  dead  body  by  Philip'% 
order,  could  surely  not  have  p^f J  uniiQliced  by  Dwna&th^ne$^ 
had  they. had  m  his.tim^  tkc^ least  credit,  oc  fewii  had  thft*^ 
^en.myented  so  early.  ^  '  ^ 
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tteit  the  united  army  of  Macedotiia  and  Thessaly 
might  penetrate  through  the  strait  of  Thenoopylae^ 
and  being  joined  by  the  ThebanSy  nothing  within 
Greece  could  resist  them«  The  people  were 
hastily  summoned.  The  command  oi  the  sea,  it 
was  observiedy  which  Athens  still  possessed,  gave 
fedUty  for  sending  troops  to  guard  the  pass,  by 
which  the  dreaded  evil  might  yet  be  prevented^ 
if  measures  were  diligently  taken.  A  force  ac- 
cordin^y  sailed  under  the  orders  of  Diophantus, 
who  took  possession  of  the  commanding  posts, 
nothing  being  there  to  oppose. 

Had  it  been  Philip's  own  purpose  to  cwrry  war 
into  southern  Greece,  unquestionably  he  would 
have  been  rapid,  and  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted 
but  he  might  have  occupied  the  strait,  before  the 
Athaiians  could  reach  it  But  the  inveterate 
enmity  among  the  Thessalians  a^nst  the  Pho- 
cians,  sharpened  by  the  invasion  of  their  country 
with  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  under  the  power 
of  a  hated  tyrant,  would  lead  them  to  desire  and 
urge  the  measure,  Philip  at  length  marched  to 
Thermopylae,  A  small  movement  of  the  Tlieban 
forces  would  have  placed  Diophantus  as  between 
two  fires :  his  only  safety  would  have  been  in 
reti^at  by  sea.  Nevertheless  oii  his  refusal  to 
allow  passage,  Philip,  without  any  attempt  to 
force  it,  withdrew;  and,  staying  in  Thessaly  no 
longar  than  to  make  some  requisite  arrangements, 
returned  into  Macedonia. 
/To  those  leading  men  among  the  Athenians, 
who  were  advarse  to  the  system  of  war  and 
IrottUe,  drcumstajQces  ^ipp^kred  now  altogether 
-  Vol.  VIII,  H  advan- 
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advantageous  for  ranewing  llieir  iostances  to  tht 
people  to  allow  negotiation  for  peace.  War,  it 
was  observed,  had  been  enough  j  tried,  and  ccmok 
^tantly  to  their  disadvantage.  Every  measure 
yet,  against  Macedoniai  had  .{uroduced  a^ran*- 
dizement  to  the  enemy  and  loss  to  themselves. 
At  the  same  time  the  moderation  of  the  king,  and 
especially  his  disposition  to  peace  with  the  Athe« 
nian  people,  liad  been  largely  shown  in  his  recent 
conduct;  when,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  isome  of 
his  allies,  he  had  yielded  tx>  the  first  remonstrance 
of  an  Athenian  general,  objecting  to  his  passing 
in  arms  through  the  strait  of  Thermopylae.  But 
the  ingenuity  of  the  war-party  was  ready  with 
^n  answer.  '  Not  PhiUp's  moderation,'  they  saidi 
f  or  desire  of  peace  with  Athens,  but  his  fear, 
-the  ft>rmidable  aspect  of  their  troops,  and. tbte 
'  patiiotic  firmness  of  the  general  Diophaiiftus, 
^  who  gommand^d  them,  prevented  Greece  firom 
^  being  overrun  by  an  army  of  Macedonians  aiu} 
^  Thesfealians.'  They  did  not  scruple  the  ex* 
travagance  of  describing  what  tliey  called  ^tlw 

*  dismay  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  his  flight 

*  from  Thermopylae,'  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
flushed  with  victory ;  and  they  finished  with  pn&^ 
posjing,  and  the  people  voted,  honors  and  reraJtb 
to  Diophantus,  for  his  bloodless  and  uncontdsfed 
success,  equal  to  what  had?  ever  beien  giveti  by  the 
republic  to  any  general  for  the  greatest  victoryi 
under  the  severest  triai.  What  failed  of  .reiii 
triujaaph  oyer  the^  king^  of  Macedicau^,  and  M&kne, 
which  they  would ^ha^yg' ©quitted  withi.that.  of 
Miltiades  aad  Xbf«iMatoctej^;  ioar  thaiD  gesksdi^ 
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mms  compensated  ftw-  them  in  triumph  over  their 
^low-citizeos^f  the  peaceful  party,  which,  for 
tiie  time,  wa^  co^^plete* 

This  however  was  confined  to  Athehs.  Over 
tite  rest  of  Greece  other  sentiments,  and  over  a 
great  part,  directly  contrary  sentiments  jM?evailed. 
A  worse  opinion  of  the  Phodan  cause  grew^  as 
Athens,  under  the  direction  of  the  war-party,  su- 
perseded l4tced«Bmon  in  its  patronage,  and,  at  the 
same  time  trespass  upon  the  Delphian  treasury 
jbecame  more  notorious,  or  stronger  grounds  were 
afforded  for  suspecting  ^ts  large  extent  ITie  inr 
l^nuity  .  of  the  Athenian  politicians, ,  and  the 
advantage  they  possessed  in  the  circumstance, 
that  their  city  was. the  capital  of  the  Utterature  oi 
jthe  world,  were  diligentiy  used  to  divert  outcry 
fettm  themselves,  toward  thpse  whose  protection 
they  had  Undertaken ;  and  the  zed, .  with  which 
the  historic  D^odorus  has  inveyed  against  the 
.tmfortunate  Phocians,  indicates  that  they  had 
•considerable  success.  But  to  a  Jarge  part  of 
Greece  their  influence  could  not  reach.  Thebes  niod,  1. 16. 
^d  otiier  states  produced  historians,  to  transmit  j^^^  j  ^ 
what  was  said  against  Athens ;  and  a  late  antient  ^'^' 
writer,  who,  among  n;iuch  ineptitude,  has  some 
good  things,  may  apparentiy  deserve  credit  for  his 
ireport  of  it  ^  Absurdly  the  Athenians,'  he  says 
it  was  observed,  ^  would  compare  their  recent 
if  measure  at  Thermopylae,  with  tiie  glorious  ex- 
f  ploit  of  Leonidas  there  formerly.  Then  indeed 
*  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  to  be  vindicated ; 
^  but  now  a  sacrilegious  injury ,  to  the  nation : 
*♦  tljien  the  object  was  to  defend  tiie  temples  against 
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CHAP,  -f  the  rapine  of  forein  enemies :  now  to  defend  the 
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V     ^    J  ^  plunderers  of  those  temples  against  their  proper 

*  judges.     If  those  who  claim  to  have :  the  best 

*  constitution,  who  certainly  have  a  system  of  l^w 

*  universally .  admired,  who  lead  the  wcwrld  in 
^  philosophy  and  all  learning,  will  admit  and 
V  support  such  enormities,  with  what,  hereaft^, 

*  can  we  reasonably  reproach  barbarians  ?  ' 

Nor  was  it  in  the-  power  of  the  Athenian 
leaders  to  prevent  great  and  extensive  cr^it  ac- 
cruing to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  opposition  and  obloquy  sharpened  the 
zeal  of  his  partizans,  and  contributed  to  excite 
panegyric  and  attachment,  in  Greece  and  i)eyond 
Justin.  L  8.  it,  in  some  parts  even  to  excess.  ^  It  is  incredible,* 
**  *"  says .  the  same  writer,  still  apparently  reporting 

common  fame  not  unfaithfully,  ^  what  glory  the 
vicjx)ry  over  Onomarchus  earned  to  Philip  among 
all  nations.  "  He  was  the  avenger  of  sacrilege,** 
it  was  said,  "  he  was  the  protector  of  the  religion 
'^  of  Greece.  For  expiation  of  a  crime,  which 
[^  ought  to  have  called  out  the  united  strength 
^^  of  the  world  to  oppose  and  punish,  he  alone 
'^  was  seen  worthy  to  take  the  direction.  Next 
*  to  the  iinmortal  gods  is  he  by  whom  the 
Diod.  J.16.  ^*  majesty  of  the  gods  is  vindicated^"  Diodorua, 
••^'  .  less  oratorical  and  perhaps  less  exacdy  giving 
the  popular  expression  of  the  day,  is  however 
more  pointed  and  precbe  in  his  eulogy.  ^  Philip,* 
he  says,  '  having  abolished  the  tyranny  in  Pherae, 
-  Vand 

'  Wesseling  has  been  struck  enough  with  thi^  passage  to' 
quote  it  at  length  in  a  note  of  the  6oth  chapter  of  the  i6th 
bopik  of  Diodorus,  introducing  it  with  the  phrase,  '  Pulcro 
Ju»tinui.' 
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*  and  given  liberty  to*  the  city,    returned  into 

*  Macedonia  with  the  credit  of  having  advanced 

*  the  power  and  estimation  of  his  kingdom,  by  his 

*  atchievements,  and   by  his  reverence  for  the 

*  deity/  And  indeed  so  his  popularity  was  now 
established  in  Thessaly,  that,  whether  regularly 
elected  to  the  situation  of  tagus,  or  under  what 
other  description  vested  with  the  power,  he  seems 
to  have  been  hencrforward  considered,  by  the 
Thessalian  nation,  as  the  constitutional  chief  of 
their  confederacy'"*. 

reuq  wpaitah  neu  r^  Wfof  ro  ^t7o9  ivctCtia,    Diod.  1. 16.  C.  38^ 

We  find  even  Demosthenes  bearftig  testimony  to  Philip'* 

merit  with  the  ThessaUans  in.  assisting  them  against,  their 

tyrants, twl  t»»  rvgatHxiip  oUiav  tCoi^Jiat,  Oiynth.  2.  p.  22. 

Yet  in  the  same  oration,  a  little  before,  he  had  spoken  of 
the  Thessaiians  as-  held  in  unworthy  subjection,  and  sighing 
for  liberty :  it  v«p«  rn»  avrSip  u^iat  ^f^ot/Xw/Mf voi  0f ttaAoa  vvt 
•vx  »f  lAivOfpot  yitoirro  a^iA^9oi;  p«  20.  Present  impression, 
being  often,*  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  of  great  power,  ah 
orator  might,  in  speaking,  sometimes  risk  contradiction^,* 
to  produce  wayfaring  effects.  But  if  he  committed  his  speech 
to  writings  with  a  view  to  publication,  he  would  propose  to 
do  away  what  might  not  bear  reflection.  The  apparent  con- 
tradiction here,  however,  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
Demosthenes-  nirght  deliberately  risk,  even  in  writing.  ]t 
was  the  body  of  the  Thessalian  nation  that  Philip  assisted 
against  the  rvfAmKfi9  oUiav,  If  among  his  auditors  many 
would  believe,  nevertheless,  that  the  body  of  the  Thessalian' 
Bation  were  held  in  uaworthy^  subjection,  and  anxious  for  a 
change  of  government,  his  purpose  would  be  best  answered. 
But  were  the  inconsistency  objected  to  him,  or  to  any  of  his. 
more  informed  friends,  it  would  be  answered,  *  you  misua- 

*  derstood  the  orator :  he  did  not  say  the.  Thessaiians  univer- 
^  sally  or  geiierally  were  held  in  subjection ;  but  that  th^se 

*  Thessaiians,  who  were  reduced  to  unworthy   subjection/, 
(namely,  the  party  which  had  befriended  the  tyrants,  and, were 
now  deprived  of  their  superiority  of  power  and  privileges)  ; 
'  desired  to  recover  tJieir  fomfer  advantages,  and  no  Idnger 
'  to  see  the  government  of  the  country  held  by  their  ad* 

'  versaries*' 

H3 
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SECTION   11. 
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Phaj^llus  Successor  io  Onomarchus :  Large  Assistance  ii 
Phocis :  Ba:oiia  invaded,  and  EpicTiemidian  Locris  con- 
quered :  Phalcectts  Successor  to  Fhayilus,  ' 

^xLvni  ^^^  overthrow  of  the  great  army  under  Ono- 
' — -y — '  marchus,  and  the  reduction  of  all  Thesi^ly  under 
the  power  of  the  party  connected  with  Macedonia 
iind  Thebes,  were  blows  requiring  the  utmost 
Exertion  of  the  supporters  of  the  Phocian  cause 
to  repair,  if  by  any  exertions  they  could  be  re- 
paired, which,  if  Macedonia  should  ingage  ear- 
nestly on  the  opposite  side,  might  seem  hardly 
possible.  Hitherto  however,  notwithstanding  pro-> 
vocation  given,  no  symptom  had  appeared  of  a 
disposition  in  Macedonia  to  take  any  forward  part. 
Nevertheless  those  blows  were  alarming,  perhaps 
in  some  degree  to  the  Athenian  people  gene- 
rally, but  highly  to  the  party  which  had  beeit 
directing  the  administration:  The  opposition^ 
before  powerful,  would  of  coiirse  be  strengthened 
by  them ;  yet  the  superiority  still  of  the  war-party 
having  been  proved  iii  the  extravagant  reward 
procured  for  its  general  Dibphantus,  it  was  resolved 
to  maintain  the  connection  with  Phocis,  and  to 
pursue  the  hostile  line  tlEiken  against  Macedonia, 
In  Phocis  Phayllii^  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
general-autoctutbr;  In  the  room  of  his  deceased 
brother  Onoiharchus.  The  intimacy  of  the  con- 
faection  of  the  Athenian  government  with  the 
Phocian  ■  appears  not  to  have  been  slackened  by 
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the  eheflge,  and  Lacectoeiiion  saw  stiU  its  interest 
in  supporting  Phocis  against  Thebes. 

Trespass  upon  the  sacred  treasury  seems  now 
to  have  been  carried  on  mth  some  degree  of 
system,  by  tlie  Phociahs  in  OMicert  with  their 
allies,  and  with  no  other  reserve  than  their  own 
views  of  their  own  interests  dictated.  The  re^ 
source  being  yet  good,  to  collect  another  great 
army  would  not  be  difficult  Not  only  professed 
merc^iaries  might  be  readily  obtained,  but  citizens 
of  allied  states^  if  pay  were  ready,  might  be 
persuaded  to  take  arms.  Accordingly  in  the 
spring  following  the  death  of  Onomarchus,  for 
the  first  time  since  the.  death. of  Philomehis,  hurge 
succours  from  friendly  states  are  noticed  by  the 
historian^  as  joining  the  Phocian  army.  Athens  Djod.  i.  le. 
furnished,  according  to  his  report,  no  less  than  ^'^^' 
five  thousand  foot  and*  five  hundred  horse,  ap* 
Ipan^ntiy^  all  meri^aoaries ;  and  yet,  he  says, 
the  Athenian  government  received  pay  from 
the  Ddphian  treasury  for  niore^  Lacedaainon 
sent  01^  thousand  nden;  Achaia,  from  various 
towns,  two  thousand ; ,  and  tiie  ejected  tyrant '  of 
l^heroB  hiqaaelf  joined  with  two  thousand.  >Of 
thcise  forces,  serving  in>  the  nanys  of  states  fbr«v 
merliy  80  jealously  lanlogating  military  .command, 
ther  (itew  g^axtral-airtdcratQr  of  the' little  prdvinee 
id  iPhacb  was  alloiiied  to  held  the  eommand-tin** 

tdiief.    .->■  ;  i  •  -I"  *  •  ^'' 

,:Witii  preparation  so  expensiise,  oonsidaodble 
^t^ifiize  no  dpdbt  was  in  ^ew.  It  may  have 
hesti  disappoiated  byjsom^  fulure  in  t^e^wojeeteok 
-ttWBihJBallm ;  some .  jgalqusy  of  Uic  |)^rjppos^  of 

H  4  Athens, 
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erf  A  p:    Athens,   espedally  among  the  .  Lacedsemoniasi^^ 
XXXV III,  jjjigjj^.  5^  not  unreasonable.   Bceotia  was  invaded: 

f,*^'J'^^  but,:  according  to  the  historian,  PhayUus  was 
ttoice  defeated  by  the  Thebans.  It  is  however 
evident  that  he  suffered  little;  the  defeats  having 
been  perhaps  Utde  more  than  disappointmeirt  of 
attempts  to  take  some  towns  through  int^Uigenoe^ 
among'  the  people.  Failing,,  however,  of  his 
object,  he  turned  into  the  Epicnemidian  Locris  ; 
and  the  Thebans,  whatever  may  have  beai. their 
success  in  their  own  country,  not  f(^owing  to 
protect  their  allies,,  every  town  yielded  to  him 
except  Aryca.  A  party  everywhere  seems  to  have 
favored  the  Phocian  cause ;  even  at  Aryca  a 
gate  was  opened  for  him,  and  some  of  his  troops 
entered,  but  for  want  of  due  previous  concert, 
they  were  driven  out  again. 

The  Thebans  at  lei^tti,:  excited  by  the  toss 
which  earlier  exertion  perhaps  might  have  pre- 
vented, sent  their  forces  into  Locris.  Phayllus, 
leaving  a  part  of  his  army  to  Uockade  Aryca,  led 
the  rest  to  meet  them.  But  so  was  the  pride  oL 
the  Theban  prowess  sunk,  that,  evea>  after,  ad* 
vantage  gained  over  a  body  of.  PhpciaiBy  by  night, 
near  Abes,  they  avoided  a  battle ;  and.  leaving 
Aryca  to  its  fate,  turned  into  Phocis  for  ]^under.\ 
PhayUus  followed,  and  put  them  to  Ji^t  Aryca, 
soon. after  yielded,  afnd  thusaU  the JE^cnemidiat^, 
Locris  was  gained  to  the  Phocian  alliance. 

B.C.  35a.      Socm  after  ,  this  conquest,   in>  the  tjiird  year 

-  oi  107.1.  oaaly  yet  of  the  war,  the  Phocians.had.theni^sfor-' 

tuneto  lose  the  third  of  tbatiextr^rdionMry  i^odier'-^ 

hood,  w^ch  had  so  supported  their  aH^rsuaBd, 

P  '^  raised 
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raised  their  fame.  Phayllus  fell,  not,  as  fab  SEcr^ 
fH'edecessors,  by  the  sword,  but  by  a  consumptive  ' — J- — ^ 
disorder,  which  destroyed  him  at  an  age  when  csr.  * 
his  feculties  of  body  as  well  as  mind  should  have  i.*io?^  ^ . 
been  in  their  fullest  vigtMr.  Of  the  three  brothers, 
Onomarchus  CHily  left  a  son,  Phalaecus,  and  be 
was  under  age;  yet  he  was  raised  to  the  first 
d^;nity,  civil  and  military,  with  the  continued 
title  of  ^neral-a;Utocrator.  To  provide  assistance 
for  his  deficient  experience  being  however  indis-r 
pensaUe,  Mnaseas,  one  of  the  most  confidential 
firiends  of  the  former  generals,  was  appointed  his 
cdile^e.  In  a  state  otherwise  situated,  such 
appointments  might  mark  only  the  ascendancy  of 
£eunily  interest,  or  the  power  of  a  party,  or  the 
favor  of  the  soldiery.  All  these  probably  con- 
curred to  produce  the  elevation  of  Phalaecus. 
Yet,  in  the  circumstances  of  Phocis,  all  these 
would  have  been  insufficient  without  high  esteei^ 
of  the  family  of  these  autocratcnrs,  not  only  amonfg 
the  Phocian  people,  but  also  among  all  the  allied 
republics  of  various  constitutions;  the  continuance 
of  whose  support,  was  essential  to  inable  any 
general  -  to  hold  command,  or  even  existence,  in 
Phocis. 

To  support  that  popular  estimation  which  had 
raised  Mnaseas  and  his  youthfiil  cdlegue  to  their 
arduous  situation,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  main-* 
4enance  of  their  mercenary  fwce,  early  exertioD 
in  enterprize  probably  was  necessary*  Mnaseas, 
very  soon  after  his  elevation,  lost  his  life  in  action.' 
His.  ycnmg'Collegue  nevertheless  ventiured  an  in-  dm.  i  ic 
cursion  into  Boeotia  with  a  body  of  horse,  bu^  **  ^* 
i  ^ear 
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xjKyifi.  ^^^  Cha&roneia,  he  received  a  check,  which  the 
historian  calls  a  defeat  The  consequences  how* 
ever  appear  to  have  been  little  important,  except 
that  the  acquisition  of  Chaeroneia  to  the  Phockn 
alliance,  the  apparent  object  of  the  expedition, 
was  prevented.  Little  enterprizes  thus  were  in- 
gaging  the  Phocian  arms,  while  the  Thebans 
remained  inert  or  on  the  defenave,  when  move- 
ments elsewhere  called  the  attention  ofhoth, 
together  with  that  of  all  the  principal  states  of 
Greece. 

SECTION    III.- 

State  of  Parties  in  Athens  :  Isoct*at€s ;  Fhocion  ;  jEschines; 
Demosthenes  :  Grecian  Settlements  in  Scythia,    Politics  of  - 
Thmosthenes  before  he  acquired  a  share  in   the  Aimmt 
stration. 

The  war  of  oratory  at  Athene,  always  of  weight  . 
in  Grecian  affairs,  had,  at  this  critical  period, 
more,  than  common  importance ;  when,  fortunately 
for  history,  it  becomes  also  m6re  known  to  Wj 
through  the  preserved  orations.  At  this  time  that 
party  of  which  Chares  was  the  ostensible  chiefs 
and,  which,  for  its  m^isures,  may  be  intitled  mthet 
the  high  democratical  party  or  the  war-party,  held 
still  a  general  ascefid^ncy ;  yet  not  unbalanced  by 
the  party  of  better  men,  who>  tho  .compelled  to 
profits  great  rever^nc^  for  tb^  purest  democwucy, 
Ujay  perhp.ps  not  improperly  be.  named  the  aristo* 
qr^tii^  party ;  their  oppoi^^te  aiFected  to.  call 
^em  the  Mstcedcmian.  ,     , 

Tbi^  party  bad,  for  ita;ilead^rs,.  al}?  the  xbgh 
irhom  antknt  writers,  wife  remaiiaMe  concurrence, 

have 
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hdve  described  as  the  most  respectable  of  their    s  E  c  t: 
time,  or,  almost  ci  any  time.     Isocrates,  toward 


the  age  of  ninety;  without  having  ever  held  or 
sought  political  office,  was  as  the  father  of  the 
band.  Timotiieus,  now  in  banishment,  if  yet 
Hving,  had  been  the  favorite  scholar  of  Isocrates, 
and  remained  always  his  intimate  friend.  Iphicrates  m.  t.  Cic. 
and  Chabrias  (the  latter  we  have  seen  losii^  his 
life  in  his  country's  service)  however  differing 
about  inferior  political  mterests  or  private  con* 
cems,  concurred  nearly  with  Isocrates  and 
Timotheus  and  each  other,  in  general  political 
principles,  and  on  the  leading  interests  of  the 
republic.  Phocion,  not  ill  selected  by  Plutarch, 
from  among  all  the  worthies  of  all  the  repubUcs 
of  Greece,  as  a  model  of  inflexible  integrity  in  a 
corrupt  age,  the  fittest  parallel  to  tlie  celebrated 
Utican  Cato,  had  been  coming  forward  under  p^j^^' 
those  three  great  men,  but  more  particularly  at- 
tached to  Chabrias. 

Phocion  appears  to  have  been  of  no  family 
eminence,  but  of  wealth  that  inabled  him  to 
attend  the  philosophical  school  of  Academus^ 
under  Plato,  and  afterward  under  Xenocratea. 
His  temper  was  palticular ;  he  is  said  to  have 
been  scarcely  ever  seen  either  to  weep  or  laugh  : 
with  an  aspect  singularly  sour,  his  manners  were 
mild  and  pleasant  He  chose  the  military  line, 
and  rose  early  to  considerable  command  under 
Chabrias,  who  discerned  his  superior  claim  to 
confidence.  Before  the  Confederate  war,  when 
so  many  synedrian  allies  paid  tribute  to  Athens^ 
Chabrias,  bemg  commander-in-chi^f,  committed 

24  tb 
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CHAP,   to  Phocion  the  office  of  collecting  the  tribute,  and 

XXXVIII  •  o  ' 

placed  under  his  orders,  for  the  purpose,  m' 
squadron  of  twenty  triremes.  Phocion  remon- 
strated :  *  To  meet  enemies,'  he  said,  *  the  force 

*  was  insufficient ;  to  visit  friends,  it  was  needlessly 

*  great"/  At  his  own  choice  Chabrias  idlowed 
him  to  go  with  a  single  trireme.  Probably  he 
was  contented  with  smaller  presents  for  himself 
than  the  Athenian  naval  commanders  were  wont 
to  exact  from  maritime  states ;  and  the  appetites 
of  those  under  him  in  one  ship  were  of  course 
more  easily  satisfied  than  those  of  the  crews  of 
twenty.  He  made  his  mission,  altogether  so  ac- 
ceptable, as  to  afford  demonstration  that,  for  that 
time  at  least,  he  had  rightly  estimated  the  necessary 
force.  Numerous  vessels  of  the  allies  voluntarily 
attended  his  return  to  Attica,  bearing  the  full 
amount  of  the  customary  tribute. 

The  circumstances  of  the  timeSj  the  state  of 
parties,  and  the  perils  of  the  republic,  rather  than 
his.  inclination,  seenj  to  have  led  Phocion  to  ingage 
in  civil  contest,  and  become  a  public  speaker ; 
for  which,  however,  he  had  great  and  singular 
talents.  Not  a  flowing  orator,  no  speeches  have 
been  preserved  fix)m  him ;  but  he  excelled  in 
quickness  of  perception  and  readiness  of  words, 
for  reply  and  debfite.  None  equalled  him  in 
detiecting  the  fiedlacy  of  specious  argument,  which 
would  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause, 
r  or 

"  These  words  rest  only  on  Plutarch^  authority ;  but  they 
relate  to  a  public  transaction,  and'arein  consenancevitti  it 7  v 
whence  they  may  perhaps  derive  somewhat  ^  higher  title  to 
fcredit  than  accounts  of  words  passing  in  private  or  confiden- 
tifd  communication* 
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X)r  in  the  cutting  sententiou»:iess  with  which  he 
exposed  it>*  whence  Demosthenes,  who  feared 
him  more  than  any  other  speaker,  is  said  to  have 
cidled  him  the  Hatchet  Expectation  was  thus 
always  kept  alive  by  his  speeches;  and  hence, 
curiosity  being  a  prevailing  passion  of  the  Athenian 
Many,  tho  he  showed  scorn,  as  po  other  dared, 
of  the  common  flattery  of  the  orators  to  them, 
yet,  unless  when  an  adverse  party  was  violent 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  overbear  all  contra* 
diction,  he  was  always  well  heard. 

Opposed  to  these,  in  the  high  democratical 
cause,  the  name  of  most  eminence  is  that  of 
Chares;  whose  early  promise,  in  military  c(Mn- 
mand,  which  earned  him  the  good  report  of 
Xenophon,  and  whose  abandonment  of  himself 
afterward  to  every  vice,  equally  by  which  a  cor- 
rupt people  naight  be  courted,  and  for  which  a 
corrupt  people  would  allow  indulgence,  have  been 
already  noticed.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  kind 
for  communicating  with  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
descriptions  in  conversation,  but^  not  for  im- 
pressing attentive  numbers  from  the  bema.  To 
hold  high  situation,,  therefore,  eitlier  political  or 
military,  under  the  Athenian  government,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  have  able  orators  for  Ijis 
associates;  and  he  was  skilful  and  fortimate 
enough  to  gain  support  from  most  of  those  most 
eminent  in  his  age^  Lysias,  Lycurgus,  Hegesippus, 
Hyperides,  and  others  of  considerable  ndte,  spoke 
mostly,  in  the  high  democratical  cause,  and  were 
of  hb  party.     But  of  the  numbers  who  contended 

for 
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CHAP,  for  public  favor,  ia  th6  general  aosembly  and  in 
* — ,r— ^  multitudinary  courts  of  justice,  two  now  became 
distinguished  for  a  superiority  of  talent,  whence 
one  has  been  esteemed  the  greatest  orator  Grecqe, 
pr  perhaps  the  world,  ever  produced,  and  jJ^q 
other  s^ond  only  to  him,  Demosthenes  and 
£schines. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  proves  a  ^eat  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  government,  and 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  peofd^  that  neitbei 
of  these  men,  who  so  rose  to  the  head  of  the 
republic,  was  regularly  bom  an  Athenian  citizen. 
iEschi^es,  by  some  years  the  elder,  is  said  to 
Dcmost.  de  jj^ve  been  the  son  of  a  slave,  Tromes,  the  domestic 

cor.  p.  313.  -rx      • 

of  a  schoolmaster  of  Athens.  Dunng  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty,  whether  attending  the  flight  of  his 
master,  or  profiting  from  the  confu^on  of  the 
if^t '  313  ^^^^  ^^  escape'  from  slavery,  Tromes  passed  into 
oemostii.  Asia,  and  there  entered  as  a  soldier  into  a  band 
of  Grecian  mercenaries.  It  was  perhaps  then 
that  he  took  opportunity  to  chaise  the  servile 
appellation  of  Tromes,  for  a  name  of  more  re-r 
spectable  sound  to  Grecian  ears,  Atrometus.  Oijr 
the  invitation  held  out  by  Thrasybulus  for  asso^ 
elates  in  war  against  the  Thirty,  returning  tq 
Attica^  he  joined  the  standard  of  freedom ;  and,^ 
Ach.  ot  carrying  probably  some  recommendation,  earned 
in  s^vice  in  Asia,  was  appointed,  by  that  gre^ 
and  discerning  iQan,  to  a  situation  of  some  com-^ 
mand.  In  the  restwed  commonwealth,  in  which^ 
by  his  service  he  had  earned  the  rank -of  & 
citizen,   he   took   himself   the   professiojor  ofi  m 

schoolmaster. 


ut  sapu 


sup 
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schoolmaster**.     He  had  married  a  woman  of   sect* 
proper  Athenian  birth,  and  si3ter  of  a  man  who  ^ — ^a-^ 
rose  to  considerable  mihtary  rank,  but  of  an  oct  legat.  p.4i5 
cupation  highly  disreputable,    tho  required  for  ^hVde 
what  the  Greeks  called  religion,  a  bacchanalian  ofraMth^' 
dancar  and  teachar  of  bacchanalian  ceremonies.     <*«  <»'• 

-Slschines  was  one  of  a  numerous  prog«iy  fix)m 
this  match.  An  Athenian  citizen^  as  the  son  of 
an  Athenian  citizen,  he  was,  at  the  usual  age, 
eighteen,  inrolled  of  the  ward  into  which  his 
father  had  been  admitted,  the  Pandionid;  and 
during  ihd  next  two  years  he  fulfilfed  the  duty  of  ^ci""- 
military  service  within  Attica,  as  required  by  law  p.s3i,«,Sw 
for  all  youths  of  that  age ;  a  duty  however,  in 
the  growing  licentiousness  of  the  people,  and 
neglect  of  the  old  ^constitution,  so  commonly 
avoided,  that  the  performance  appears  to  have 
b^en  considered  as  ground  for  claiming  merit. 
Oix  reaching  the  age  of  military  manhood,  twenty^ 
he  joined  the  Athenian  troops,  auxiliaries  to  the 
Lacedaemonian,  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  he  earned 
the  commendation  of  his  general,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Nemean  glen,  defending  a  convoy  going  to 
Phtius,  then  suffering,  as  we  have  fcMrmerly  seen^ 

for 

'^  Pemofftheiies,  m  his  oration  on  the  embassy^  speaks 
^contemptuously  of  the  father  of  iEschines  as  Atrometus  the 
schoolmaster,  but  not  as  having  ever  been  a  slave,  nor  does 
he  mention  his  servile  name  Tromes.  These  circumstances 
arei  t>ro|ight  forward  only  in  his  oration  on  the  crown,  spoken 
twenty  years  after,  and  to  ^hich  we  have  no  -  reply  from 
:£schines.  Nevertheless  the  evident  lameness  of  iEdchin€i*5'4 
account  of  his  famify/ avoiding  all  notice  of  his  father's  origin 
.icnd  early  age,  leave  us  at  least  at  full  liberty  to  believe  what 
Deinosthenes  ^ould  hardly  have  ventured  to  assert,  could 
the  falsehood  6f  it  have  b^en  maintained.  Tromes  beari 
Mudo^  to  the'EiQ^liah  word  QuAker;  A&omttiu  tb'  Unfiial^ 
ing,  Umhidten,  FkKtkM,  Stedfaitp  DreadH<w§kt. 
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CHAR    for  its  faithful  attachment  to  Lacedaemon.     Ha 
?^^^3^  continued    to   serve  with   the  Athenian  troops 
through  tiiat  war,  and  was  ingaged  in  the  great 
toncluding  battie  of  Mantineia. 

But  military  service  in  Greece  rarely  led  to 
fortune,  and  carried  no  constant  pay.     After  the 
peace,  therefore,  .whicli  followed  the  battle  of 
Dcroost.  dQ  Msmtineia,  JEschines  took  the  place  of  clerk  to 
2^40^3..   '  the  council  of  five  hundred '^  and  at  one  time 
^'  ^*^'       he  was  an  actor  on  the  public  stage.     He  was 
there,  as  Demosthenes  repeatedly  mentions,  re- 
marked for  his  fine  voice.      When,'  and  how 
introduced,  he  first  began  to  avail  himself  of  his 
talents  as  an  orator  in  the  general  assembly,  we 
SXu^r-  do  not  learn.      This  however,    now  in  Athens 
p.  687.       ij^uiy  a  trade,    became  at  length  the  trade   of 
iEschines.  . 

Demosthenes  had  so  far  advantage  of  birth, 
that  his  father  was  an  Athenian  b(^ti;  but  his 
mother  was  of  half  blood,  being  the  produce  of 
an  illicit  marriage  with  a  Scytldan  woman.  It  is 
moreover  remarkable  that  these  two  great  onitws, 
who  became  two  of  the  most  eminent  men,  hot 
of  Athens  only,  but  of  Greece  and  the  civilized 
world,  giving  an  account  each  of  the  other's  family 
and  of  his  own,  have   both  avoided  to  own  a 

/  grand- 

'^  The  sitimtion  of  .^schines  in  public  office  is  thus  cte« 
scribed  by   Demosthenes :    'TwoyoctiAfAariyuf  vfiXf ,  (rf  .  ^^) 

fVM.  Demosth,  de  iegat.  p.  363.  The  office  seepcis  nearly 
to  have  resembled  that  of  the  clerks  of  the  house»s  of  Parlia- 
ment with  us,  and  to  have  been  less  creditable  only  became, 
as  Demosthenes  a  little  farther  intimates,  it  was  ^q  ill  puid^ 
that  from  eighteen  pence  to  half-acrown  was  a  ;bribe  for 
those  who  held  it:  ToT^  AfX'''^*  P^^^^t^^^^^'^^t.^'^^^ 
n  rpuh  i^xfiUff  W9fm^9,     Demosth.  de  jegat»ip^«4P3* .  -  ,     » 


■^ 


graddfiKther.     Of  the  maternal  grandfather  of  sect. 
Demosthenes  iwily  any  rq)ort  r^nains,  and  tlmt  "    '!''   f 
fircHn  his  rival;    but  authenticated  by  his  own 
omisskm,  wbmx  occasion  offered  and  required,  if 
it  might  be,  dohe,  /  to  trontradict  it ;  and  the  story         ' 
is  ihteriei^tii^  enou^  wih  a  view  to  public  as 
trell  as  to  private  history,  to  deserve  some  notice 
here* 

The  thorny  situation  of  wealthy  and  eminent 
m«i,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Athenian  ^vem-  . 
ment,  not  only  induced  those  who  had  m^uis,  as 
we  are  tdd  of  Iphicrates,  ChiJ^riaJa,  wid  otii^rs, 
to  provide  foredn  retreats,  but  would  operate  aj» 
temptation  to  beteay  the  republic,  for  the  acqui* 
sitioo  of  an  advimtageous  retreat     In  the  failwe 
of  Grecian'  harvests,  through  continual  wars  and. 
the   political  circumstances  of  the  country,   to 
supply  food  for  the  population,   the   singularly 
{NTQiductive  peninsula,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  caite4  by  the  Greeks  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  and  by  us  the  Crimea,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Grecian  merchants.     The  country.strab.  i.  f, 
was  held  by  a  Scythian  hord,    acknowleging  a 

>  king,  whose  authority  extended  far  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Euxine.     But,  the  Scythians  caring 

,  little  for  land  and  less  for  trade„  the  Greeks  pro-; 
ceeded  from  commerce  to  settlements;  which. 
seem  to  have  \^n  made  nearly  in  the  manner  of 
the  modem  European  settlements  in  India.  The 
merchants  obtained  leave  to  establbh  factories, 
paying  a  tribute.  They  fortified  the  factory ;  and 
then,  paying  still  the  tribute,  fcwr  the  sake  of 
secl^ity:  for  their  trade,  they  wwld  however 
Voi.  VIII.  I  defend 
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CHAP,  defend  their  possession  :airainst  any  claim  of  the 
v-^--,,— ^  soverein.  In  this  country  tiie  Atiienians  had  a 
Jte8cb.de  settlement,  called  Nymphaeum,  Hie  town  wa» 
s^b^'i.^n'  cohsideriable,  the  harbom*  cidmmodiiMis^  the  ad- 
^  ^^'  jacent  territory  highly  fruitful.  Qyk)h,  an  Athe- 
nian, was,  under  appomtmeQt  of  the  Athenian 
people,  governor  of  this  colony,  when  the  soverein 
of  the  country  desired  to  recover  possession  of  it. 
Powerful  in  the  field,  tiie  prince  was  probably 
aware  that,  against  Grecian  fbrtification,  Scythian 
science  in  the  war  of  sieges  might  fail^  He  there- 
fore entered  into  negotiation  with  the  governor ;' 
who,  for  the  town  €Uid  temtoty  of  Kepi,  on  the 
same  shore,  as  a  lordship  for  htmself>  with  a  rich 
Scythian  heiress  in  marriage,  betrayed  the  trust 
committed  to  him  by  his  country,-  and  surrendered 
Nympheeum  to  the  Scytiiian  king.  Cited  then 
to  take  his  trial  at  Athens,  he  of  course  avoided 
to  appear ;  and,  in  consequence,  aecoixling  to  the 
practice  of  the  Athenian  courts,  in  his  absence  ha 
waa  condemned  to  death.  As  a  feudatory  lixcd,^ 
upder  a  Scythian  prince,  he  was  probably  secure 
enough  against  Athenian  vengeance :  his  retiHn 
to  his  native  counfry  only  was  precluded.  But 
when  two  daughters,  bom  of  his  irregular  msat- 
riage,  approached  womanhood,  whetiier  less  sa- 
tisfied with  the  private  manners  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  established,'  or  with  tlie 
existing  pcditical  circumstances  a,bout  him,  he  sent 
them  to  Athens.  Havii^  acquired  wealth  in  his 
distant  lordship,  he  offered  fortunes  with  them^ 
of  an  amount  esteemed  inviting;,  perhaps  hoping 
;  ttoough  the  connections  he  might  so  mak^  to 

25       •  procure 
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procufo  his  own  pardon  from  the  people:  We  sect. 
have  seen  some  of  the  most  illustrioti*  Athenians  ^  ■  v'  ^ 
marrying  the  daughters  of  Thracian  princes,  with 
no  detriment  to  their  progeny ;  but  possibly  those 
princes  might  have  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  which  would  obviate  legal  objection.  Only 
one  of  Gylon^s  daughters  obtained  a  mta  of  emi- 
nence, Demochares ;  and  the  match  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  derogatory  to  hfan.  Tte 
other  took  for  her  husband  Demosthenes,  a  citizen 
of  the  Paeaman-  'ward,  by  trade  a  sword-cutler  ?♦. 

The  only  child  of  the  latter  of  these  nfiatchesy 
born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olym-  Dion.  Har. 
jjiad,  and,  from  his  father,  named  Demosthenes,  *     ™"** 
was  left  an  orjrfmn  of  seven  yeiars  old,  mth  pro- 
perty which  ranked  him  among  the  Wealthy  of 
Athens.     Educated  as.  became  his  fortune,  and  Demosth. 

dfi  cor« 

introduced  into  life '  adviantageously,  through  his 
connection  with  Demochares,  he  was  of 'course  to 
take  his  share  of  the  combined  evils  and  honors, 
which  the  Athenian  constitution  made  the  lot  of 

-    ..    .  ■      ,-  J     .  .  '.    .  -  !  »  itbe 

**  .^schines,  avoiding  specific  mention  of  Demochares, 
speaks  of  Gylon's  daugbters  thus:  *  One  married — let  it  be 
'  anybody,  that  I  may  not  say  what  may  be  unpleasant  to 
'  many :  the  other,  Demosthenes  the  Pseanian,  in  contempt 
Vof  the  laws  of  his  country,  took  for  his  wife.' ,  We  owe  the 
name  of  Demochares  to  the  son  of  this  match,  the  celebrated 
orator,  who  seems  to  have  been  proud  of  the  connection. 
(Demosth.  de  cor.)  Demosthenes  was  no  favorite  character 
wit^l  Plutirch,  who  has  yet  shown  himself  unwilling  to  allow, 
tho  unable  to  deny,  that  the  most  renowned  of  Grecian  orators 
Mfas,  as  iEschines  calls  him,  a  semibarbarian.  The  care  with, 
whicji  Demosthenes  himself  has  avoided  the  subject,  where, 
in  his  reply  to  iEschines,  he  has  strained  to  represent  his 
birth  and  connections  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  amounts 
to  an  admission,  proving  th^  story  of  Gylon  and  his  daughters 
true  beyond  controversy. 

I  2 
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CHAP,    the  wealthy.     In  earliest  manhood  he  was  aiv 

vj .^.^  pointed  to  the  expensive  but  honorable  offices  of 

de  cor.  *  choregus,  or  president  of  theatrical  entertainments, 
5E^h%e  and  trierarc,  or  director  of  the  equipment  of  a  ship 
cor.  p.  563,  q£  ^gj^    'Pq.  ^^  burden  of  this  office  was  annexed 

•  vd  78. 

the  honor  of  the  command  of  the  ship  equipped; 
Biit  while  mwie  of  the  wealthy  were  legally  ex- 
cusable from  the  one,  many  would  be  very  unfit . 
for  the  other,  which  therefcMre  was  not  so  rigorously 
imposed.     Demosthenes,  tho  apparently  little  of. 
a  seaman,  acted,  however,  at  one  tim^,  as  a  naval 
jEsch.  ut     captain  in  the  Athenian  service^    He  contributed 
TiSiarcf^     also  to  the  trcasury,  .as  we  find  him  boasting,  byj 
vem'       8*^^  called  firee,  but  no  more  to  be  avoided  than 
Athen.        the  officie  of  trierarc.     Nothing  however  beyond 
Common  pressure  seems  to  have  been  put  upon 
him ;  yet,  through  his  disposition  to  luxury  and 
ostentation^  his  fortune  was  quickly  dissipated  '*. 

Want 

''  Plutarch,  in  his  preface  to  his  life  of  Demosthenes^  well 
observes  that  a  village-life  altogether  cannot  suit  one  whose 
purpose  is  to  write  general  history,  because  such  a  purpose 
requirea  opportunity  for  extensive  communication  among 
books  and  among  men,  without  which  the  work,  whatever 
may  be  the  writer's  talents,  will  be  very  defective.  For 
himself,  he  adds,  it  was  his  lot  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his^ 
life  in  a  little  town ;  preferring  such  residence,  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  place,  and  desirous,  through  his  services,  to 
obviate  its  otherwise  threatened  decay.  Thus  the  sad  inf- 
siccuracy  of  the  general  histoiy,  which  his  Lives  of  great  men 
necessarily  involved,  may  be  in  large  part  accounted  for ;  and 
yet  there  are  some  things  that  we  may  still  wonder  at.  Few 
anecdotes  of  private  life  remain,  from  all  antiquity,  so  au- 
thenticated as  those  which  have  come  out  in  the  controversy 
between  Demosthenes  and  ^schines.  If  then  Plutarch  had 
any  library  at  Chaeroneia,  it  might  be  supposed  the  worics  of 
Demosthenes  would  have  been  found  in  it.  Were  they  not 
there,  or  in  any  library  in  the  place,  it  might  be  thought^ 
when  he  was  writing  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  extracts  the 
most  necessary  for  his  purpose  might  have  been  obtained  from 

Athens^ 
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TVant  thus  drove  him   to  apply  his  talents  to,  sect. 
business ;  and,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  he  \    v'    ^ 
began  with  that  employment  which  had  raised  Amm. 
Isocrates    to    fortune,    consequence  and   fame, 
coniposing  speeches  for  suitors  in  the  courts  of 
justice. 

.^chines,  to  balance  the  disadvantage  of  his  i>cmo«th. 
birth,   possessed,   with  great  mental  abilities^  a  p.  sfo'fc 
superior  figure,  a  voice  uncommonly  melodious  jegirt.p.44a. 
and  powerful,  a  reputation  for  courage  repeatedly  *  ^ 

shown 

Athens,  if  not  From  some  nearer  place.  But,  in  "his  life  of 
Demosthenes,  he  has  utterly  neglected  the  great  orator's 
•account  of  himself,  given  in.  the  most  celebrated  of  hki 
orations,  that  on  the  crown.  Demosthenes  there  boasts  of 
his  education:    '£^o<  fur  roirvf  vw^f^ii  weuH  /*»  Wi,  foirff 

Demosth.  de  cor,  p.  312.  But  Plutarch  has  not  scrupled  to 
tay  he  was  absolutely  without  liberal  education ; — Tur  ifAiAtXih 
not  Wfoffi/iKomsuv  iKtv^iff  ^m^  iMt^iiAruf  amahhtnl^  l^itiT 
TiviVOa*.  Vit.  Demosth.  p.  847.  Again  we  find  Demos- 
thenes proceeding  to  boast  of  the  figure  he  made  on  coming 
of  age,   for  which  considerable   wealth   was  necessary; — 

EIiAOovti  ^l  IX  maft^tif,  t  axoXot/Oa  T^oif  v'^arliiy,  XPP^^'* 
Tpiijpap^iry,  tla^ipn»f  ^i}^^»£$  ^iXor(fA»«<  fAnrt  S^ok  ftijTf 
^fAoffiets  awoXiiwtcr^eu.  Ibid.  Yet  Plutarch  represents  him, 
on  coming  of  age,  as  absolutely  penniless :  lnwfo^ai  ^Xt  wi\ 
iroXXoroy  rihtfi^  ^ifo^  tS»  itarfiuf.  It  seems  probable  that 
Plutarch  made  notes  from  books  as  he  had  opportunity,  in 
his  residence  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  ;  whence,  and  from  his 
«msill  library  at  Chaeroneia,  his  occasional  references  to  books 
ibr  historical  matters.  In  composing  then  his  great  work, 
in  his  little  native  city,  when  both  his  library  and  his  notes 
.foiled  him,  he  would  recur  to  the  uncertain  store  of  his  re- 
cblleotion ;  and  when  all  these  did  not  suffice  to  complete  his 
.picture  to  his  mind,  a  striking  effect  being  necessary  in  every 
:one  of  his  lives,  he  seems,  judging  from  other  remaining  ac- 
^counts,  and  some  of  the  'highest  authority,  to  have  been  very 
little  scrupulous  of  adding  ^m  his  own  invention.  It 
follows,  by  no  means,  that  his  assistance  is  to  be  wholly 
rejected;  but,  as  observed  heretofore  in  the  text,  tiiat  his 
.word  is  not  to  be  taken  without  considerable  circumspectiaD 
and  cauiion.  • 
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shown  in  his  country's  caus^,  a  private  cha,ractef 
without  3tain,  and  manners  that  made  him  gene^ 
rally  acceptable  '^i  j  Demosthenes  had  nothing  of 
all  these.  A  weak  habit  of  body  and  an  em- 
barrassed manner  seemed  to  deny  him,  equally  as 
Isocrates,  the  hope  of  becoming  a  speaker  to  wiii 
the  attention  of  listemtig  thmisands,  and  be  had 
the  farther  great  disadvantage  of  a  defective 
utterance.  With  this,  a  sour,  irritaWe  temper 
was  repelling  to  iriendship  ;  and  an  extraordinary 
deficiency,  not  only  of  personal  courage,  but  of  all 
that  constitutes  dignity  of  soul,  made  respect 
difficult  and  esteem  apparently  impossible.  Nor 
were  these  defects  shown  *  only  among  familiar 
acquaintance ;  .tfa^y  were  exhjJbited  in  public,  and 
made  extensively  notorious.^  In  earliest  youth  he 
earned  an  opprobrious  nickname  by  the  eflfemi- 
nacy  of  his  dress  and  manner.  On-  emerging 
from  minority,  by  the  Athenian  law  at  five-and- 
twenty,  he  earned  another  opprobrious  nickname 
T)y  a  prosecution  of  his  guardians,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  dishonorable  attempt  to  extort  money 
from  them.  Not  long  after,  in  the  office  of 
choregus,  which  carried  high  dignity,  he  took 
blows  publicly  in   the  theater  from   a  petulant 

yOuth 

'  '^  Demosthenes  has  ingeniously  attempted  to  make  eveti 
^e  advantageous  person  of  his  tival  an  object  pf.  ridicule, 
calling  htm  *  that  fine  statue/  to*  ko^ov  .  e^t^^atrebm  Deniostb. 
•de  cor.  p.  2f  o»  His  unconiiQon  power  and  melody  of  voice 
he  repeatedly  mentions  £ca  the  purpose  of  cautioning  the 
hearers  against  their  effect.  Against  his  manneps,  his  itiili- 
tary'merit,  or  even  hiis  private  character,  he  seems  not  to 
have  had^  an  insmuation*  to  oppose.  The  charge  §o  often 
jedprocally  maldfev  by  contending  politicians  among  the 
Greeks,  of  corruption  in  public  business,  will  coDdc  under 
notice  hereafter,  ' 
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youth  >6f  rank,  named  M^idias ;  brought  his  action    sect. 
for  the  astetih,  arid  compounded  it,  for,  it  was  '^ — v^— ' 
sakl^'  thirty  minto^  about  a  hundred  pounds.     His 
cowardice  in  the  field  became  afterward  notorious. 
£vto  liis  admirers  seem  to  have  acknoWleged  that 
ins  temper  was  underlain,  bis  manhei^  awkward ; 
ithat  he  was  extrayagant  in  expence,  and  ^eedy  ^^'  ^« 
of  gain ;    an  unpleasant  companion,  a  fakhless  de  c^. 
iriendr  a  contemptible  solcfier,  and  of  notorious  |iut.Tit. 
d^honesty,  even  in  his  profession  of  an  advocate.  p.*S«!!'^ 
.Yet  so  traiiscetident  weirethd  facuMes  of  his  mind 
fud  the  pollers  of  his  eloquence,  that  afief  having, 
ify  great  assidtiit^  judiciously  directed,  overcome 
the  defects .  of  hisi  utterance,  he  qiiickly  made 
iuniself  ih^hty  amoDg  the  multitude,  terrible  to 
iiis  enemies,  and  necessary  to  his  party. 

.  In  attigbvemments,  free  enough  to  give  oppor- 
tiiliity  for  fortune  to  be  mdde  by  speaking,  the 
ybuQ^  adventurer  finds  the  widest  fi^ld  for  dis- 
'paying  talent  and  catehing  popular  favor,  and 
£pr  teasti*  requiring  care  and  circumspection  and 
scrape,  in  opposing  the  existii^  administration ; 
nnless  where,  in  a  democnLcy,  the  opposition 
wknis  to  retrain  popular  t^ramiy,  while  the  ad- 
toinistration  fitids  an  interest  in  supporting  it. 
fiiit  any  administration  must  want  occasionally  to 
^noderate  the  extravagancies  of  popular  sovereinty ; 
ad  that^  in  takii^  tlie  side  of  opposition,  tiie  ot>por- 
tam^  for  invective,  th^  easiest  and  readiest  artil- 
lery of  the  owtor,  will  always  be  suregst.  Of  the 
j^litidd  outset  of  iEschinto/  rio  ibformation  re- 
mains. He  was  afready,  wHien  flrst  noticed  as  a 
public  ckaradteri  euniieni  in  that  party  of  which 
i'..    '    \  1 4  Chares, 
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t:  H  A  P.   Chnres,  if  not  the  piincipfal  director,  was  the  most 

XXXVTII  fit 

* — sr— ^  eminent  person,  the  man  who  had  thost  filled  hi^ 
situations,  and  who  hore  the  most  extensive  iiiAii- 
ence  among  the  soverein  Many. 

Demosthenes  was  yet  but  a  candidate  for  that 
;party-conneption  whidi  mi^t  lead  to  power,  wh«[i, 

B.C.  354-  in  the  sieoond.year  of  tte  Phocian  war,  Chaxes  and 

OL106.S.    ,.  .  -^    -        '  ,.        .^,  \,  ,,  J 

his  partizan^^  after  peace  made  with  the;  revolted 

allies,  wanting  a  field  for  military  advaitute,'  der 

sired  to  lead  the  republic  into  a  war  ^vith  Persia* 

Then,  at  the  age  of  ninerand-tweiriy,  he  ddiv^ed 

Ch.s8.s.i.  a  speech,  already  noticed^  ki  tmattngioftheicir^ 

^'  "  *  Gumstaiices  of  the  times,  the  first  that  seeoas  to 

have  attracjted  public  ;attention  enough  to:  induce 

(its  publication ;  and  he  spo^e.in  'opposition.    The 

orators' of  the  war-pmty,  who  had  spoken  before 

-^im,  had  hem  endevoring,  by  strained  panegyric 

of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  forefather3  against  ithe 

Persians,  to  incite  the  Many  to  concurreoce  in 

Demcsth.     their  purposcs,     Demosthenes,  in  an  opening  of 

wip)jrvfA''  smgular  art,  elegance,  and  conciseness^  adna1;ting 

'**''**"*       the  deeds  of  their  forefathers  to  have  beenajbove 

all  praise^  turned  their  panegyric,  and^  argument 

founded  on  it,   most  successfully  /into  ridicide. 

He  then  proceeded  to'  say,    ^  that  •  he  consideivd 

*  the. king'  (for,  as  usual  among  the  Greeks,  .he 
called  the  kin^  of  Persia  singly  the  kIidg) 
/  as  tlie  common  enemy  of  Gteeoe}  but  ttenr  he 
'wholly  doubted  any  intent^oniiofthe  Peratail 

*  cduit  to  proceed  to  actual  war.  It  woukl  tiieirer 
f  fore,'  he  contended,  *  be  rashn^s  far  A&mAdXf 
^  provoke  hostility  fi:om,sO  mij^ty  a  foe.  Aftfor 
f  that  union  of  the  Gi)eek%  prop<ml.  oa  Ibeoiftli^ 

f  1  *  side 
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*  side,  it  was  obviously  not  to  be  effected.    Many 

*  Grecian  (States,  it  was  well  enou^  known,  were 

*  much  more  disposed  to  trust  the  king  of  Persia 
'than  oneanother.    Nevertheless  preparation  was 

*  advisable,  against  hostSity  from  Persia,  and  from 

*  all  otiiers/  The  whole  speech  is  temperate  in 
style,  dear  and  powerful  in  ailment,  and  ap- 
parently was  successful  in  effect,  for  the  project 
ofcanrying.warintx>Asiafyied. 

Neverthdess  the  war-party,  with  unabated 
diligence  looking  around  for  opportunities,  pro- 
ceeded to  ingage  the  republic  in  projects  of  com-  B.C.353. 
plex  hostility ;  conquest  in  Thrace,  conquest  in  ^^  ^^  ** 
Macedcmia  through  support  to  Metfaone,  conquest 
in  Thessaly  with  tlie  arms  of  Phocis,  and  con- 
quest, or  what  would  be  equivalent  to  important 
cbnquest,  in  Greece  itself,  tiirough  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coonmanding  influence  in  Phocis.  To 
avow  these'  projects  beforehaml,  to  their  sovereinf 
the  Athenian  people,  would  be  to  proclaim  them 
t30  all  the  world,  which  would  be  to  prepare  their 
d^at;  yet  from  their  soverein  the  Athenian 
people  they  must  obtain  the  means  for  carrying 
them  into  execution.  Under  this  difficulty*  they 
ventured  upon  the  bold  attempt,  formerly  noticed, 
to  persuade  the  people  to  surrender,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  some  of  those  gratifications,  which, 
under  the  saaction  of  severe  laws,  consumed  al- 
most She.  whole  of  the  public  revenue. 

Demosthenes  now  again  spoke  in  (^position.  Demcwth. 
He  had,  as  his  speech  indicates,   already  made  ^rtafuHf 
himself  conspicuous,   so  as  to  be  confident  of  p-  ^•^• 
popular  attenticm^  while  he  gave  to  invective 
^-.  ;  1  against 


■  i  ■ 
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against  Chares  and  his  as«)ciates  a  stronger,  tone. 
He  objected  to  the  proposed  aboliticm  of  dis- 
tribodons  from  the  treasury ;  the  purpose  being, 
he  said,  to  raise  a  piarcenary  force  for  the  generals 
of  then-  party  to  command,  more  for  their  private 
interest  than  any  public  good.  If  war  ntaist  be 
made,  if  troops  were  wahted,  the  citi29e»s  them- 
sdves  should  serve,  as  in  good  times  of  <M^ 
*  Were  your  armies  composed  of  citizens,'  he  says, 
^  y(mr  generals  would  not,  as  ndw,  plunder  aUles 
without  seeing  enemies ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  do  that  by  your  ei^mies,  which  they  do 
iiolv  by  your  allies.  JBut  those,  whom  you  .now 
support  in  the  highest  situations,  are  ceaselessly 
employed  in  canvassing  for  those  i^tuatidhs; 
slaves  tp  the  favor,  of  the  voter,  sedulous  to 
prociure  advancement  to  the  dignity  of  general, 
and  careless  of  every  deed  becoming  a  mjui.-— 
Thus,  in  our  ajSsemblies,  an  orator  is  comikiander 
in  chief>  a  general  under  iiini,  and  tiie  wealthy 
in  array  under  both:  yOu,  the  citizens,  are 
divided,  some  under  one  leader,  some-  tinder 
another ;  and  what  you  gain  at  last^  by  your 
contention,  is,  that  one  leading  man  is  honored 
with  a  brazen  statue ;  another  acquires  wealth 
and  consideration ;  one  or  two  rule  the  republic; 
arid  you  look  on  with  habitual  indifference^ 
abandoning  to  them,  to  use  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, what  should  make  b,  whole  people  re* 
spectable  and  happyi' 
But,  in  thus  opposing  those  who  had  risdn  ai 
leaders  of  the  democmticftl  cauise, . .,  and .  iield . 
their  powei^  by  their  afedit  bb  its  fiuppdrtersi 
^  Demosthenes 
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Demosthenes  had  oo  view  to  concur  with  Isp-  sect. 
crates  and  Phocion  in  imposing  legal  restraints  ^^ — ^r — 
upon  popular  despotism.'  He  akeady  saw  his 
line.  For  the  favorite  of  an  individual  sovereip 
to  have  the  greatest  means  of  wealth  and  power^ 
the  power  of  the  soverein  himself  must  be  un- 
limited ;  and  so  for  the  favorite  of  a  people  to 
have  the  greatest  means,  the  despotism  of  the 
people  must  be  complete.  After  therefore  re-i 
presenting  the  Athenian  democracy  such  as  every 
democracy  must  be,  if  it  settles  into  any  ord6r, 
the  Many  nominally,  but  one  or  two  really  ruling, 
he  proceeds  to  recommend  a  jealous  vindication 
of   the  most  unbalanced  democratical  tyranny, 

*  The  cause,'  he  says,  *  of  the  superior  condition 

*  of  th^e  republic,  in  former  times,  was,  that  then 

*  the  people  was  despot  and  lord  of  all  '^ :  honor, 

*  authority,  good  of  every  kind,  all  dep^ded  upon 

*  the  people.'  While  he  asserted  this,  the  im- 
possibility that  the  people  could  hold  and  exercise 
such  power^  the  necessity  that  they  must  employ 
some  favorite,  who  would  be  the  real  ruler,  was 
no. secret  to  him.  . 

For  preventing  the  abolition  of  the  distributions, 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Many  would 
be  ready  assistants  j  and  so  far  the  orator  seems  * 
to  have  succeeded.  But  he  was  not  equally  i^uc- 
cessful  in  persuading  the  people  to  take  foi;ein 
service  upon  themselves,  or  in  preventing  new 
fuid  cruel  oppression,  in  the  old  course,  with 
armies  of  forein  mercenaries.     It  was  in  the  same 

summer 

IMO^th.  vtfi  nn»ittii>  p-  175* 
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CHAP,    summer  that  Chares,    with  a  mercenary  force, 

jf  /L  ^t  ■/  I  I  B 

destroyed  the  Sestians,  and,  providmg  means  for 
Athenian  citizens  to  take  possession  of  the  best 
lands  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  earned  favor 
with  the  Athenian  people. 


SECTION  IV. 

Fro^ett  of  the  Lacedctmonian  G&oemment  for  an  extensive 
Arrangement  of  Interests  m  Greece  :  Constitution  qf  the 
new  Arcadian. City  qf  Megalopolis.  Oration  of  Demos' 
thenes  against  the  Project :  War  in  .Peloponnesus  :  Imperr 
feet  Accommodation:     Continuation   of   the  Sacred  War 

i  hetweeen  Phocis  and  Thebes. 

•      * .  ■  ■  ' 

After  the  defeat  of  the  ambitious .  puiposes  of 
the  war-party  at  Athens  by  the  victory  of  the 
Pagasaean  bay,  with  the  insuing  expulsion  of  the 
tiagus  of  Thessaly  and  subjection  of  his  party  in 
that  country,  the  victorious  king  of  Macedonia 
avoiding  interference  in  the  disputes  of  the  re- 
publics, and  not  even  pushing  his  advantages 
against  Athens,  Greece  was  left  to  its  own  dis- 
cord. A  chance  of  amended  lot  seemed  offered, 
in  the  very  weakness  to  which  the  principal  re- 
publics were  reduced  by  the  consequences  of  their 
ambition.  The  recent  check  to  the  means  of 
the  war-party  in  Athens  was  great.  Thebes, 
beside  the  whole  Epicnemidian  Locris,  and  part 
of  the  Ozdlian,  had  lost  some  considerable  towns 
of  Boeotia  itself:  but,  what  was  perhaps  more 
important  still,  her  failing  energy  in  war,  and 
failing  wisdom  in  politics,  'were  become  notorious^ 
whence  followed  a  rapid  decay  of  the  high  esti- 
watioii  acquired  under  EpameiaondaS;  so  tihat  she 

was 
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was  verging  fast  toward  her  old  condition  of  a 
subordinate  power.  Lacedasmon,  risen  somewhat 
from  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  not  yet  in  circum- 
stances to  entertain  extensive  views  of  ambition,  . 
looked  nevertheless  unceasingly  to  the  recovery 
of  Messenia,  for  which  the  situation  of  Greece 
seemed  to  offer  now  some  improved  hope. 

It  was  too  ordinary,  as  we  have  seen,  among 
the  Grecian  republics,  and  most  among  the  most 
democratical,  to  avoid  a  liberal  communion  of 
interest  with  other  Grecian  states,  and,  in  pro- 
secuting  purposes  of  ambition  each  for  itself,  to 
deny  all  share  in  advantages  to  all  others.  But^ 
under  the  admonition  which  Lacedaemon  had 
derived  Irom  sufferings,  the  king,  Archidamus^ 
being  the  principal  mover,  a  plan  was  put  forward 
not  unworthy  of  his  character  for  wisdom,  mo- 
deration, and  liberality.  The  recovery  of  the 
dominion  of  Messenia  for  Lacedsemon,  was  of 
course  the  first  object ;  but  benefit  was  proposed 
to  other  commonwealths,  as  widely  and  equitably, 
perhaps,  as  the  divided  state  of  Greece,  where 
some  one  generally  must  lose  what  another  gained, 
would  easily  admit.  Restitution  was  the  prin- 
ciple :  Athens  was  to  regain  her  frontier  towrf  pemwtii. 
and  territory  of  Oropus,  now  under  the  dominion  i^,  p.*l53 
of  Thebes.  The  unfortunate  people  of  the  Boeo-  ^  *^ 
tian  towns,  desolated  by  the  Thebans,  Orchome- 
nus,  Thespiae  and  Plataea,  were  to  be  restored : 
Tricranum,  unjustly  withheld  by  the  Argians,  was 
to  be  recovered  for  the  Phliasians:  a  part  of 
Trifrfiylia,  apparently  that  conquered  by  the 
Arca(Uans,  was  to  return  under  the  dominion  of 

the 
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C  H  A  P.  the  .Eleians :  ^  some  of  the  Arcadians/,  such  is 
^« — V — '  the  phrase  of  Demosthenes,  '  were  to  have  again 
*  their  own  proper  territories.'  The  import  of 
.  this  cautioiid  expression  would  be  hardly' now  to 
be  gathered,,  but  for  the  account,  remaining  from 
^f'^^w^'  Xenophon,  of  the  founding  of  the  new  Arcadian 
city  of  Megalopolis.  3From  the  Senior  of  the  ora- 
tion of  Demosthenes,  compared  witli  that  account, 
and  with  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  it  becomes 
evident  that^  ^  the  Arcadians  to  be  restored*  were 
tbo^  unfortnnate  men,  w1k>  had  been  forced,  by 
^mocraiicdi  tyranny,  item  residence  ou  thdr 
^states,  and,  with  the  destruction  of  their  houses 
and  villages,  compelled  to  iive,  under  the  jealous 
^e  of  democratical  rulers,  in  Megalopolis,  as  the 
capital  of  Arcadia.  ' 

-   For  success  inthis^:ftt^nsive  arrangement,  which 
could  not  be  cairried  into  effect  but  by  force  or  terror 
©farms,  the  concurrence  of  the  Athenian  government 
was  especially  necessary ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  concert  was  early  held  on  it  with  that  party 
in  Athens,  which  desired  that  arms  should  be 
used  only  to  procure  justice  to  the  injured,  re- 
pression for  the  turbulent,  and  repose,  for  Greece. 
^  There  remains  from  Isocrat^s  a  political  painflet, 
.in  the  form  of  a  speech  of  the  king  of  Lacedtemon, 
Archidamus,  which  had  been  published  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  prepiaring  the  Greeks  generally 
for   the   measure,    but  especially  the.  Athenian 
people.     The  state  of  the  Athenian  government, 
and  Athenian  parties,  required  cautious  expression 
about  popular  interests,  and  very  delicate  treat- 
ment of  popular  prejiKiices.     Hence  apparently 
^  Isocrates 
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If^cxrates  has  referred  so  much  to  old  and  even  sect. 
fabulous  times,  venturing  little  on  the  actual  state  v«JJ^ 
of  things.  He  has  however  enough  indicated  A^m. 
that  he,  and  those  who  concurred  on  political 
subjects  with  him,  reckoned  the  revival  of  the 
Messenian  state,  such  as  it  was  under  Theban 
patronage^  no  way  bendlcial  to  Athens,  no  way 
tending  to  the.  general  independency  of  Greece, 
no  way  an  act  of  justice  even  to  the  persons  put 
in  possesiaon  of  the  country,  unless  perhaps  to  a 
very  small  proportion  of  them,  but  really  a  transfer 
only  of  the  sovereinty  of  the  country  fisom  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  the  Thebans,  whose  purpose 
was  to  -subdue  Lacedsemon,  Athens,  and  all 
Greece  **.  Hopeless  as  was,  what  all  true  patriots 
would  most  desire,  a  pditical>  union  of  the  whde 
Greek  nation,  they  considered  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement as  the  most  extensively  beneficial  for 
the  present,  and  affording  tlie  best  hope  of  oppor- 
tunity for  an  improved  state  of  things  in  future, 
tha%  with  the  consideration,  necessary  for  them, 
of  the  particular  interest  of  the  Athenian  com- 
monwealth, could,  in  existing  circumstances,  be 
reasonably  attempted ;  an  ajrangement  by  which 
the  numerous  little  states,  anxious  for  inde- 
pieridency,  and  unable  *  severally  to  maintain  it, 
might  best  avoid  the  tyranny  of  one  republic, 
which  th^y  had  learned  from  experience,  of  all 

things, 

'*  This  transfer  of  the  dominion  of  Medsenia  from  LAce* 
daemon  to  Thebes^  and  the  purpose  of  the  Thebans,  have  been 
noticed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who,  tho  more  an 
elegant  scholar  than  a  d^ep  polijtician,  saw  farthcnr  than 
most  other  writens,  under  the  Roman  empire,  into  tl^e  real 
character  of  the  republican  times  of  Greece.  Dion.  Hal.  dd 
IsiPCr. 
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CHAP,    things,  to  dread,  and  subjection  under  a  moitturch, : 
xxxviiL  ^£  which  alarm  was  now.  industrioui^ly  circulated. 
Thebes  being,  depressed,  Athens  would  remain 
the  unrivalled  head  of  the  democrs^tical  cause. 
LacecUBmon  would  be  raised,  no  more  than  might 
be  necessary  to  hold  the  lead  of  the  aristpcratical. 
Northward  of  the,  isthmus  democracy,    withia 
Peloponnesus  aristocracy   would    preponderate;*^ 
and,  between  the  two,  more  than  at  any  former  ^ 
time,   would  be  established  the  balance,  which  ; 
had  always  been  found  the  best  prptection  for  the 
smaller  republics,  and  altogether  most ,  beneficial 
for  the  nation. 

But  the  party  of  Chares,  having,  as. the  extant 
orations  of  Demosthenes  show,  and  6ven  not  ob- 
scurely avow,  the  same  view  to  the  sovereinty  of . 
Greece  for  themselves,  in  the  name  of  the  Athenian 
people,  as  tlie  Theban  leaders  in  the  name  of  the 
Theban  people,  would,  for  no  general  advantage 
of  Greece,  or  even  separate  advantage  pf  Athens, 
allow  an  increase  of  power  to  Lacedsemon,  which, 
might  be  efficacious  to  obstruct  that  view.  On 
the  contrary,  seeing,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  opportunity  for  promoting  their  great 
purpose,  by  contesting  with  Thebes  tiie  lead  of  the 
democratical  interest  in  Peloponnesus,  they  re- 
solved to  use  it,  at  whatever  rkdk  of  oflfence  to 
L^cedsemon ;  whose  alliance,  should  they  succeed;^ 
they  might  perhaps  despise. 

In  opposing  the  project  of  I-Acedaeno^n,  what 
they  selected,  as  a  principal  matter  to  contest,  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  was  the  change  pro- 
posed at  Meg^opoKs.    The  founding  of  the  new| 

'  ci^' 
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dty  had  been  a  measure  ingeniously  conceived^  ^^5*^* 
and  ably  executed,  it  is  said  by  Epameinondas^ 
for  a  lasting  curb  upon  Lacedaemon,  and  it  had 
proved  singularly  efEcaciou^  for  securing  the  nen 
state  of  Messenia  against  the  superiority  of  the 
lACedcemonian  arms.  The  she  was  chosen  for 
Ae  command  it  held  of  the  principal  pass  from 
Arcadia  into  Laconia.  The  population  was  x:om- 
pounded  with  a  view  to  make  it  always  hostile  to 
Lacedaemon,  and  necessarily  dependent  on  Thebes. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Arcadian  landowners, 
compelled  to  migrate  thither,  were  warmly  at- 
tached to  aristocratical  government  md  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  connection.  The  democratical 
party,  under  whose  rule  they  were  placed  in 
M^^opolis,  adverse  of  cour^  to  Lacedasmon, 
wanted  the  support  of  some  powerful  state  the 
more,  as  th^ir  aristocratical  feUowcitizens  were 
alwiays  rea^y  to  join  their  enemies.  Argps  was 
of  their  confederacy ;  but  Argos  could  not  always 
protect  itself,  and  of  course  could  not  be  depended 
upon  alone  for  protecting  them.  Thus  Megalopolis 
was  as  an  outpost  for  Thebes  against  Laconia, 
whence,  if  Messenia  were  attacked,  inroad  upon 
the  Lacedaemonian  lands  was  ready.  But  were 
the  aristocratical  landholders  allowed  to  return  tp 
iheir  villages,  and  live,  under  their  former  con- 
stitution, with  arms  in  their  hands,  independent 
of  the  government  of  Megalopolis,  they  would  be 
%  check  upon  the  democratical  populati(m  there, 
to  prevent  inroad  into  Laconia,  as  M^alopoUs 
itself  was  upon  Lacedaemon,  to  prevent  Ae  em- 
plo^nent  of  its  fwce  in  M essenia.  This  therefore 
VdL.VIIL  K  WW 
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e*  A  P.   WEB  what  Ih^  La^dpsmonians  desired ;  and  it  wto 
xxxtiii.  ^  ^^  j^  j^^i^^  ^^  g^  jj^jjg  obvioudy  interfering 

witii  any  just  interest  of  Atiiens,  that  wbcsn  pra- 
posed  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  as  the  (tesirq 
equally  of  Lacedaemon,  noxv  so  long  the  neeessftry 
and  beneficial  dly  of  Athens,  and  of  the  Arcaitiaii 
fendowners  thenasdv^s,  accompanied  with  thd 
offer  of  the  strength  of  LaeedasHion?  to  assdst 
Athens  in  reeovering  Oropue  firom  the  Tbeboasj 
k  might  seem  diffeuU  to  fiftid  argumetitB  likely  ti 
be  popular  in  support  of  the  denial  of  it. 

The  purpose  of  Laciedeenjoa  however  fio  sooner 
became  known,  than  thd  democratical  JMcgakM 
poKtans  carried  their  coniplainfc^  to  every  state  i» 
Greece,  where  they  could  hope  to  interest  a 
patty;  and  tho  virtually  »t  war  with  Atiaeni^, 
isince  Athens  had  quitted  the  Theban  attiance^  for 
the  Lacedsemonfen,  they  did  not  scruple^  as  ap- 
par'ently  tiiey  did  not  fail  of  incouragement,  to 
solicit  the  fevor  of  the  Athenian  people  to  their 
cause.  vMinisters  being  sent  ^m  Lacediemo^ 
to  negotiate  the  proposed  airangemetit  with  fte 
AthenicBi  govermnent,  ministers  also  atteaded  from 
Megalopolis ;  and  both  were  equally  allQwed  U> 
address  the  assembly  of  the  people^  which  wa$>  «► 
decide  on  thfe  measure.  .  , 

The  supdriOT  teJents  of  Demosrtfeei^s  for  puljKc 
speaking  had  now  raised  him  to  imt)ortance^  6ild 
fee  appears  to  havfe  been  already  ingeiged.iik  the 
party  of  Chares*  Having  always  professed  zeal 
for  the  moi^  imlknited  democracy^  he  Was  secujpe 
against  &ny  charge  of  im^onsiigteQficy:  in  taking 
irith  that  party/the  patronage  of  the  demperatic# 
"-'  '  -^  Megaiopofitluis* 


y 


MiBgftlopoIitans.  His  speieeb  on  the  dcdisiofi,  ^e^ct. 
which  has  fortunately  becA  preserved,  Is  among 
the  most  striking  examples,  not  of  Iris  fire,  whieb 
he  always  kn^w  how  and  when  to  suppress,  b»fr 
of  bis  art,  whicb  the  occasion  especially  required, 
and  in  which  perhaps  he  not  less  excelled.  What 
however  principally  gives  it  impcnrtance  for  history, . 
is  the  politics  it  unfolds.  The  existing  alliajFi^d 
df  Athens  wil3>  LacedBemoh,  and  war  with  Thebesv 
made  the  busitiess  of  the  advocate  forMegalopolis, 
the  ally  of  Thebes,  diffi^ufc  arid  deHcate  before- 
the  Athenian  people.  His'  resource  waSs  itt  tfcc^ 
jSopular  disposition  to  that  narpbw  and  dishetiest 
p«trioti&m,  whfeJi  wop W  scruple  nothing  td  pror* 
vAbte  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  peopie,  at  the* 
fixpenee  of  all'  tfse  rest  of  Gree^ce  and  the  worid! 
'that  profligate  principle,  which  ^ttt  party  of 
Chares  afcjipears  always  to  have  asserterf,  De-^ 
mosthenes^  is  fctand  directly  avowing,  among  hhi 
published  worics,  first  in  the  otiation  for  the 
MegalopdKtafis'.  There  he  urgfes^,  that  the  ittferest 
of  rtie  Athenian  people  required  the  depre^ssion 
rf  theit*  atllies  the  LaeedifeniOniaris,  not  lesjsr  than 
that  of  their  enemies  the  Thebatis.  The  interest 
ef  the  xfemberafical  Megdopolitigins  then  he  most 
altftiUy  put  forward  by  affecthig  contempt  for 
them,  and  representing  them  as  worthy  any  regard 
of  the  Athenian  pteopfe,  only  ds,  throngh  arty  fkvoi* 
to  them,  lite  interest  of  the  Athenian  peopld 
ini^  be  promotted.i  The  result  of  the  contest  is 
«ot  i^portied;  but  it  remfetitt*  among  anticttt 
writers  tb  be  gathei^ed,  that,  tfeo  the  Athenian 
people  wwe'  nor  pittrailed'   uqpfdni  (Hrectiy  aiid 
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CHAP.  Openly  to  oppose  their  allies  the  LacedaBmonians^ 

^^^^  yet  the  asspciates  of  Isocrates  could  procure  na 

concurrence .  in   the  arrangement    proposed    by 

LacecUemon. 

Failing  thus   at  Athens,  the  LacedflemoBjans 
resolved  nevertheless  to   use.  the  opportunities, 
otherwise  favoring,  for  prosecuting  their  purpose. 
Their  hope  seems  to  have  been  founded,  on  one 
side,  pn  the  weakness  which  Thebea  had  shown 
in  the  sacred*  war,  and   the  decay  of  Theban, 
influence  over  the  extensive  confederacy  which 
Epameinondas  had  led:  on  the  other  it  rested 
much  on  the  abhorrence,  in  which  the  Arcadian 
landowners  held  their  democraticcd  gov^njment, 
and  the  Theban  patronage  \yhich  supported  it, 
and  on  their  desire  of  the  restoration  of  that 
Lacedaemonian  pratrpnage,  under  which  they  and 
their  forefathers  had  been,  accustomed  to  hold 
their  estates  in  better  freedom  and  more  security, 
and  which  they  considered  as  an  inherited  right 
B.C.  35^-  and  privilege.     To  give  incouragement  aind  op- 
Diod.  1.16.  portunity  then  for  these  men  to  declare  them- 
*•  ^^'         selves,,  a:  Lacedaemonian  army  marched  inta  the 
Megalopolitan  territory. 

This  measure  excited  an  interest  through  Greece,^ 
such  as  to.  produce  a  kind  of  transfer  of  the  sacred 
war  into,  Pelpponnesus.  The  states  of  tiie  Theban 
confederacy  seem  to  have  considered  the  support 
of  the  democratical  cause  in  Peloponnesus  as 
more  their  interest  than  the  oppression  of  Phocis ; 
and  thos^  who  would  not .  hearken  to- the  call  of 
the  Amphictyons,  when  they  suspected  the  resuU 
might  be  to  place  the  Delphian  treasury  at  the 

mercy 
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mercy  of  Thebes,  would  march,  at  the  cry  of  the 
democratical  M^alopolitans,  "to  defend  them 
against  the  I^acedaemonians  and  aristocracy.  The 
Theban  general,  Cephision,  for  here  again  (what 
has  never  yet  occurred  in  the  war  with  Phocis) 
a  Theban  general  is  designated  by  his  name, 
Cephision  led  four  thousand  foot  witii  five  hundred 
horse  into  Peloponnesus;  the  whole  force  of 
Sicyon,  of  Messenia,  and  of  the  democratical 
Arcadians,  presently  arranged  themselves  under 
his  wders,  and  the  Ai^ians  were  preparing  to 
^oin  him. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  PhayUus,  or  perhaps 
before  it,  the  policy  of  the  war-party  in  Athens 
toward  Phocis  -was  changed :  the  connection  with 
the  auCocrator-general  aiid  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  Phocis  slackened,  and  some  democratical 
party-leaders  were  incouraged  in  opposition  to  them. 
Hence,  to  cultivd.te  again  the  Lacedsemonian  con- 
nection became  highly  important  for  the  Phocian 
government,  and  on  this  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  had  some  reliance,  in  taking  its 
measures  against  Megalopolis.  Under  these  cir* 
cumstances,  when  the  Theban  army  moved  vAto 
Peloponnesus,  the  Phpcians  did  not  take  any 
advantage  of  it  for  measures  cKrectly  against 
Thebes,  but  sent  three  thousand  foot,  with  a  hun- 
dred-and  fifty  horse,  to  join  the  Lacedaemonians. 
'  Tlie  utmost  force  however,  that  Archidam^s 
could  collect^  was  so  inferior  to  the  united  num- 
bers of  the  Thebans:  and  their  Peloponnesian 
allies,  that  the  aspect  of  things  was  threatening 
ior  Lacedaemon.     But  the  Argians  were  yet  only 
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c.¥A«».  moving  to  join  thek  cc«ife(ieratQs,  wd  bad  «*r 
^^^J^  passefi  the  bounds  of  thdr  own  territory,  when 
Archidftmuf^j  by  an  ^nexpeoted  movement,  with 
tjhe  LsMcfe^mwiau  forcea  «onily,  attacked  ^nd 
cjigfiersed  them.  Tk^  town  (of  Onjeae  presiently 
a^ftgr  yielded  to  his  ormS;  and,  by  that  acquisition, 
atliie  eume  lioje  he  gftve  incrieja«ed  secjwity  to 
Jiaco^ia,  g^d  provided  new  J»ean8  for<?hecki«g 
Ibe  e^er^ona  of  Argos. .  FroeeediBg  the»  Ito  join 
^  PJioeiaja  aiifly,  their  united  force  Mmum^ 
stjU  ftOai^e^lb^  t^  Wf  the  jaunrf^efB  already  iwder 
the  Theban  general's  orders.  ,.        «  i  . 

I^eyertfciel^s^  a^va^egf  <the  diflference  since -tiie 
ability  of  Efjai^iwnda^  no  longer  directed  the 
Theban  apmP,  Archidftmu^  did  not  fear  to  meet 
the  ill-coi|f)^imded  maa«. .  A  tettle  imsn^mimh 
tvas  pf  dpubtfitl  issue,  atvd  bQtl^tside^  claimed  ^tbe 
yietdry..  Bi*t  n^any  of  the  Petepoimefeisaa  ^IkBi 
of  Thebes,  to  it>joy  the  fruit  fpf  ikmt  'daim,  went 
directly  home^'  a  kin^  iof  deaerti^n  wlmh^  as 
ch.«7.«.3.  ^'^  tie^^  farei^rly  seen,  evw  the,  influence  (rf 
of  this  Hist  jipamcJinondas  OQUld  taot  ^always  iprevent  Arcbir 
daffius  meaawhSe,  being  fortunately  able  to  keep 
\m  *aDmy.>ti)getbe£, .  ^^ned  esaeatoail  adyant^e  b^ 
taking  the  Ai?ca^i  ioiv:n  of  ^EUasu^ 
.-The  Thebftt)  leadei^i .  honrcTer,  .  afer  iheir 
J^($lQp9]^aia»ian  nosiiiideniJbBs  had  j  ladulged-  ^tbsm- 
s^vefe  with  ft  -ah^rt  ty iyk  ito ;  tjuok  >  rf amiliia,  ;fttuDd 
PQ^an^  'tp  qQlleetrth^;  «te«agtb  lagaja,  i*with  wadded 
iWftb0rs ;  :dnd, /Ci8j)biii^  stjfl  comnjanding,'  fcey 
defeased  the :  Lajeedaetomiian  ferces  commaiMted 
by  Ajaa^ahd^y,  ^^  male  rlhe  gea^rai  {pri^fioaE. 
>llhey  were  auperkf  r^so  'iajt^o  folteiidag  jacfiow, 
•  :'\i  but 
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bujfe  appaceatly  litUe  importairi;;  for  jthe  I^ace-   sect. 
do^mooiatls  afterwiard  gained  a  complete  victory* 


WJiat  then  led  to  tifegotiation  we  are  not  in-  c/39. ' 
fonoed,  nor  why  the  Lacedaen^Kmiaas,  after  their 
auccessy  consented  to  the  terms  on  which  a  partial 
peace  was  concluded.  There  are  $ome  groiHids> 
for  conjecture  only  that  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
solicited  by  the  Thebans  and  Peloponnesians  for 
assistance,  interfered  as  mediator.  Peace  was 
nMule  betwe^i  the  Lacedaemonians  and  M^alo- 
pblitalis,  leaving  thitigs  nearly  as  they  stood  before 
the  war,  and  the  Thebkn  forces  withdrew  from 
Peloponnesus. 

The  unfortunate  country,  the  seat  of  the  Sacred  B.  C.  |4|. 
war^  thus  had  but  a  short  respite.     Whether  in  ^^'  ^^'  ^' 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following 
spring,    PhaloBCUS  invaded  Boeotia ;    incouraged  i>»o<J- 
apparently  by  a  party  in  Cha&roneia,  and  made 
his  way  into  that  town,  but  was  driven  out  agaiai 
The  Thebans  then  collecting  their  forces,  revenged 
th^nselves  by  invading  Pliocis ;  and  finding  no 
effectual  oppoi^ition,  they  carried  off  much  booty. 
Bat  both   parties  were  now  30  exhausted,  that 
neither  could  prosecute  offensive  war,  longer  than  c.  40. 
plunder  wbyld  afford  means  and  incouragement 
Incursion  for  plunder  and  waste  was  occasionally 
repeated  on  both ;  and,  with  this  destructive  kind 
of  warfare,  the  hostile  spirit  remained,  as  when 

the  war  begaiv 

Thus,  tho  Athens  had  no  share  in  the  business 
q(  arms,  4U  the  advantage  of  this  new  Pelopoa- 
msian  imr  was  for  the  Athenian  war-pwrty^  and 
tfa  them  it  was  complete.    The  ^esUlt  of  ^p 
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complex  contest  wad  {H*ecisely  what  Demostiienes 
stated,  in  his  speech  for  the  MegaLopolitans,  as 
what'  the  Athenians  should  most  desire :  Lace- 
daemon  was  confined  to  a  state,  of  depression, 
Thebes,  nearly  exhausted,  and  Greece  more^tban 
ever  divided ''. 

*•  The  French  translator  of  the  orators,  Auger,  has  given 
a  very  different  accfount  of  the  result  of  the  oration  of  Df- 
mosthenes  for  the  Megalopoiitans.  *  Ce  discours/  he  says^ 
'  prononc6  dans  la  quatrieme  ann6e  de  la  cvi  Olympiade,  fit 
^  sur  les  Atheniens  Timpression  qu'il  devoit  faire :  ik ,  ea- 
'  voyerent  k  Megalopolis  une  ann6e,  sous  la  conduite  d'un  de 
'*  leurs  generaux,  qui  remit  les  choses  dans  leuf  premier  etat,  et 
^  rappella  les  families  qui  avoient  commence  k  retoumer  dium 
'  leurs  ancicnnes  patries/  Where  he  found  authority  for  this 
he  has  not  said ;  nor  can  1  guess  what  may  have  led  him.  to 
the  imagination,  unless  dome  imperfect  recollecti<m  of  the 
account  given  by  Diodorus  of  interference,  in  the  afiai^  of 
Megalopolis  twelve  years  before,  by  an  error :  apparently  of 
the  transcriber,  attributed  to  the  Athenians  instead  of  the 
Xhebans.  But  Auger's  reputation  as  an  editor  and  translator 
may  require  that,  on  some  convenient  occasion,  further  notice 
be  taken  of  his  boldness  in  assertion  on  historical  subjects,  and 
extreme  negligence  of  investigation* 

Meanwhile  I  know  not  that  anywhere,  more  conveniently 
than  here,  notice  can  be  taken  of  a  matter  hardly  to  be  passed 
wholly  without  observation.  Modepi  writers  of  antient  history 
have  mostly  followed  some  of  the  later  antients  in  reporting 
an  expedition  of  Philip  into  Peloponnesus.  Among  the  co- 
temporary  orators  no  mention' is  found  of  it,  n<Hr  in  theiomals 
of  Diodorus*  The  modem  learned,  who  have  nu>st  studied 
the  matter,  have  differed  much  in  conjecture,  having  only 
conjecture,  concerning  the  time  when  it  happened;  some 
placing  it  before,  others  after  the  war  of  which  we  have  been 
treating.  It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  assign  for  it  any  time 
in  which  it  might  nOt  be  shovim  from  the  cotemporary  dratjMY 
that  \t  could  not  be ;  and  it  is  dierefore  principally  for  the 
support  it  may  appear  to  derive  from  so'  early  and  so  very 
respectable  a  historian  as  Polybius,  that  1  think  it,  worthy  of 
any  discussion.  .With  rcgarci  to  P<Jybias  then  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  does  not,  in  his  own  person,  at  all  mention 
the  matter,  but  he  introduces  two  contending  orators,  an 
Acamaniaa  and  an  iStolian,  speaking  of  it.  The  esq^^e^lioos 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  these  orators  may  imply, 
and  probably  will  at  first  imprecs  the  reader  with  the  idei, 

that 
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SECTION   V. 

Sedition  at  Rhodes:  Speech  of  Demosthenes  for  the  Rhodiam. 

Troubles  of  Eubaa :   Phocion  Commander  qf  the  Athenian 

Forces'   in  Eidtaa  ••    Battle  qf  Tamynce.    Embassy  from 

Thebes  to  the  Omrt  qf  Persia.     Treaties  of  Swbsi^fy  between 

'  the  Persian  Court  and  the  Grecian  Republics. 

While  the  democratical  cause,  fostered  by  the 

two  hostile  governments  of  Thebes  and  Athens, 

Was  thus  gaining  ground  in  Greece,  the  embers 

1of  its  fiiie,  nearly  smothered  by  the  event  of  the 

confederate 

that  Philip,  in  person  made  war  in  Peloponnesus  ;  but  they 
do  not  necessarily  imply  it.     With  ourselves  the  phras€  is 
familiar,  that  Lewis  XIV.  made  witr  in  Spain,  and  Lewis  XV. 
'  made  war  in  America ;  not  meaning  to  say  that  those  princes 
wer^ever  in  those  countries.    On  the  other  side  then  it  is  to 
'  be  observed  that,  from  Demosthenes,  we  have  repeated  no- 
tice ^f  Philip's  speculating  in  Peloponnesus.     In  the  oration 
on  the  crown  his  first  speculation  there  is  noticed ;  ort  wfShot 
iutTtoi  tli  n»X»w69imo^9  vAfif^t/iro.  p.  252,    In  the  second  Phi* 
lippic  we  are  told,  that  he  required  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
resign  their  claim  to  the  dominions  of  Messenia,  and  threatened 
that  otherwise  a  great  force  should  march  against  them.  p.  69. 
in  the  third  Philippic,  hid  speculations  in  Peloponnesus  are 
again  mentioned,  p.  115.     In  the  oration  on  the  letter,  de- 
livered after  every  assigned  and  imaginable  time  of  the 
expedition^  embassies  from  the  Peloponnesians  to  Philip  are 
mentioned,  and  alliances  with  him,  but  no  war  made  by  hin^ 
Finally  then,  in  the  oration  on  the  crown  again,  deUvered 
several  years  after  Philip's  death,  the  zeal  with  which  many 
Peloponnesian  states  sought  his  alliance,  and  the  civil  war 
between  the  Macedonian  and  Anti-Macedonian  parties  in 
Eleia,  are  mentioned,  but  no  war  made  by  Phihp.     This 
seems  to  me  conclusive  against  his  having  ever  interfered 
either  in  person,  or  by  eaxy  Macedonian  force,  in  any  war  in 
Peloponnesus.     But  we  nnd  iEschines  mentioning  that  the 
Me^opolitans,  and  other  Peloponnesians,  hostile  to  Lace* 
daemon,  took  offence  at  Athens  for  her  connection  with 
lAcedaemon ;  tho  the  connection  of  Athens  with  Lacedaemon 
was  never  very  friendly.    Ilie  same  Peloponnesian  states 
were  those  so  sealous  in  the  MacedMiian  connection ;  and  tho 

we 
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€  H  A  p!  confederate  war,  broke  out  afresh  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Mgeau.  In  Rhodes,  renowned  for 
the  liberality  of  its  aristocracy,  and  the  prosperity^ 
x)f  its  people  under  a  mixed  constitution,  the  con- 
t^tiop  of  adverse  factions  became  ^violent.  A. 
ooBUaiOii  evU  of  civil  coDt^t  insued ;  foreiQ  aid 
was  sought  by  the  weaker,  and,  in  twn,  by  eath 
paityv  Alliance  had  been  anti^t,  and  pipbiabfy 
of  mutual  benefit,  between  the  Bbodians,  imder 
^heir  aristocratical  governgaent,  and  the  pec^le  <£ 
tiie  neighboring  continent  of  Caria,  wJaqs^  iCon3ti-) 
totiw  was  monarchal;  being  a  kind  of  feudal 
principaUty  under  the  Persian  empire,  whence  the 
soverein,  or  first  magistrate,  was  called  sometimes^ 
king  or  prince,  sometimes  satrap.  In  that  prin* 
G^pa^ty,  Artemisia  had  receady  ^cceeded  to  the 

^thorily 

we  find  no  mention  of  Macedonia  from  Diodorus,  in  his  ac- 
cnunt  of  the  war  nnder  the  Theban'Cephisionin^MoponncsiM^, 
yet,  if  Philip  did  at  ajl  interfere,  it  would  be  against  Lace* 
daemon ;  nor  does  it  seem  improbable  but  that  some  threats, 
such  as  Demosthenes  has  mentioned,  without  noticing  the 
precise  occasion,  may  have  assisted  to  produce  the  final 
accommodation,  on  terms  perhaps  better  so  accounted  for 
than  under  any  other  consideration.  Possibly  then  such  may 
have  been  the  grourtds,  on  which  the  orators  mentioned  by 
Polybius,  and  Polybius  himself,  may  have  considered  the 
king  of  Macedonia  as  principally  contributing  to  the  effects 
which  the  war  produced. 

Pausanias  mentions  a  military  station  which  he  saw  near 
Mantineia,  called  Philip's  camp.  .  The  ignorance  of  the 
coimtry  people,  in  his  age,  would  be  likely  enough  to  attribute 
this  to  the  more  celebrated  Philip,  tho  it  were  reSlly,  as  it  is 
Mk^lytahave  been,  the  work  qf  the  later  king  of  Macedoni^i 
of  that  namt!,  who  did  command,  armies  in  Peloponnesus*  As 
ftr  such  writers  as  Prontinus,  whose  books  are  but  bundles  of 
irtofie§,  when  they  have  found  a  good  one  they  must  find 
gbod  names  for  the  principal  personages ;,  and  all  will  not  be 
4o  ixonest  as  Mian,  whom  we  And  sometimes  confessing  that 
fe-caiftiot  decide  to  Which  cf  two  or  threfe  great  min  i 
)^&narkable  deed  or  a  pithy  saying  should  b^  attnbiittd. 
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aiitbortty lOf  her*decfiesed  husband  Mausolas.  The  szcf., 
amtooratiGal  Rfaodtaofl,  unable  to  withstand  the  ' — .— ^ 
demooratiijal  party,  and  fearing,  from  its  sove- 
neinly,  w.orse  oppression  than  from  any  forein 
power,  'applied  to  that  princess ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  evil  they  most  dreaded,  received  a  Carian 
garrison  into  their  citadel.  Their  superiority  be- 
ipg^  by  this  dang^pcMis  expedient,  insured,  what 
bad  been  tteir  fear  became  that  of  tiieir  adver- 
saries, the  chief  of  whom  fled  **^. 

In  the  war  of  the  alHes  against  Athens,  in  which 
we  have  ^een  Rhodes  taking  a  ipriocipal  share, 
tiie  Hbodian  Many  had  iieen  forward  and  zealcms ;  - 
«ll  ^parties. concurring  in  aversion  to  Ae  dominion  oe^ 
cf  the  I  Athenian  people,  xrf  wfaioh  expenence  wad  ^'^ 
then  reeent.  Whether  incouragement  iirom  Athens 
had  promoted  the  sedition,  which  at  length  pro- 
duced the  fli^t  of  Ihe  democratical  chiefs,  does 
not  appear^'  hut  thcue  was  a  disposition  ready,  in 
the  war-rpaiity,  to  iorgive  their  former  offences, 

for 

•'  Sttch  are  l3ie  plain  and  probable  fiicts  to  be  gathered 
frofp  Demof^theoes.  But  some  enibellisbing  circunistances, 
of  apparently  the  same  *tory,  have  been  given  by  the  grea^t 
teacher  of  antl^tft  architecture,  Vithlvius.  The  democratical 
lead^s,  b^  m^%  having  obtained  complate  possession  of  the 
goveri\ment  of  I^Jipdep.  sent  a  fleet  10  Halicarnassus,  tbp 
rapit^  of  Caria,  with  the  purpose  of  extending  the  demo- 
mratieal  intenet;'  l^rescitiog  revolt  agaiofit  A ct^misia.  The 
princess,  ^prized  pf  Xhej  purpose,  captured  the  whole,  api 
putting  hei*  own  seamfen  mto  tte  ships,  sent  them  imme- 
idLfittftly  ba^  ,  The  Rhcdiaos,  mi^eiving  tbdr  rdtuming  fkit 
^^^lovit  suspicicp,  vf^iefp\^oyrtx^if,jdipji  the  Carians  becafoe 
.masters  of  the  ciiy, 

'  lPb»6lf)iy  ihene^iday Jhsl^M  htenlii^kt^tASUXictB  Jto  afford  sode 
<#undfJiti<}5i^^^^r/^r;Jt.  ..Siw^,^ ^tr^ilagewy haweve?,  j^ip- 
ducii^  consequences  so  important,  would  nardly  have  escaped 
-i^  lioti^^frnki'^ibc}  0OtMttp<9k^i^  orator,  wbose  account  tb<ty 
^j ff^  no  jeaij^ctt  cf^radkt^i  ,Mi^d^\i9y\if^mthoj^.tk^ 
democratical  party,  at  nrst  supenor,  were  afterward,  with 
tCMtn^  i»9i5tance  to  their  opponents^  overpowered 
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CHAP,  for  the  sake  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  tbdr 
xxxviiL  f^f^f^  services.  .  Not  probably  with(MU  some  as- 
surance of  the  existence  of  such  a  disposition^ 
they  addressed  supplication  to  the  Athenian 
people,  for  assistance  against  their  aristocratical. 
fellowcitizens,  who  now  held  Rhodes.  Demos- 
thenes, undertook  to  be  their  advocate,  arid  hjs 
speech  on  the  occasion  remains  to  us ;  interesting 
especially  for  its  farther  display  of  the  great  orator's 
political  principles. 

The  business  .was  of  considerable  nicety ;  for 
prejudice  was  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian 
Many  against  the  Rhodians,  whom  they  had  been  * 
taught,  by  those  vidwnow  desired  favor  for  them, 
to  consider  as  rebellious  subjects ;  and  to  reckon 
the  democratical  party,  under  those  circumstances, 
as  more  especially  objects  of  indignatipn.  Fearing 
directly  to  meet  this  prejudice,  the  orator's  art  to 
obviate  its  opposition  to  his  purpose  is  remarkable. 
/  It  was  not  the  cause  of  the  Rhodians  he  was 
^  pleading,'  he  said,  ^  but  the  common  cause  of 
/  deniocracy.     Such  was  the  universal  connection 

*  of  the  democratical  cause,  so  readily,  if  variance 
^  arose  between  democratical  governments,  they 
'  fell  into  concord  again,  that  it  would  be  better 

*  for  Athens  to  be  at  war  with  all  the  states  of 

*  Greece  together,  if  aU  were  under  democratical 
'  government,   than  to  have  peace  and  alliance 

*  with  all  under  oligarchy ;  for  no  peace  could 
'  be  sincere  between  men  who  desire  to  njle 
/  others,  and  men  anxious  for  universal  equality.' 
Those  among  his  audience  who  reflected  at  all, 
would  wonder  why  the  stone-quarries  of  Syra- 
cuse fonperly  had  been  the  graves  of  so  many 

.  Atheniajos, 
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Athenians,  why  the  hatred  was  so  rancoonous  now 
between  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  how  the  de- 
mocracy of  Rhodes  itself  became  so  hostile  in  the 
confederate  war.  Such  exjdanation  the  orator 
pnidently  avoided,  and,  proceeding  to  catch  at 
the  passions  of  his  audience,  he  mentioned  it  as  a: 
lamentable  state  of  things  that,  ^  not  the  Rhodians  OeoMMth. 
^  only,  bat  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  in  short  iEilmost  p.  i96. 
^  all  mankind,  were  living  under  a  form  of  go-'  . 

*  vemraent  ^  diflferent  from  the  Athenian.  '  The 
^  dangar  insuing  to  the  Athenian  democracy  was 
^  alarming,   and  those  who  establish  any  other 

*  form  of  government  ought  to  be  esteemed  the 

*  common  enemies  of  freedom*'.'  The  Athenians 
therefore,  he  contended,  ought  to  lay  asidie  all 
other  considerations,  and  esteem  it  sufficient  cause 
for  assisting  the  suppliants,  that  tliey  were  the 
democratical  party. 

But  he  was  aware  that  notorious  and  celebrated 
facts,  which  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  more 
liberal  politicians,  against  the  intolerance  of  the 
high  democratical  party,  would  be  reicoUected  as 
strongly  contradicting  this  branch  of  his  argument 
In  the  extreme  distress  of  Athens,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies,  and  afterward,  in 
the  weakness  of  her  first  convalescency,  when  the 
republic  was  restored  by  Thrasybulus,  tlie  gene- 
rosity of  some  aristocratical  governments  had 
saved  and  supported  her,  when  the  rancor  of 
democratical  enemies  would  have  doomed  her  to 

utter 

*■  The  orator's  phrase  is,  *  those  who  establish  oligarchy  ;' 
but  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  shows  that  he  uses  that  term 
o  UD)»ly  all  governments  other  than  democracy. 


.  t 
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story  of  democratical  generosity.  *  I  VFdoM  not 
^  have  you/  he  say^y  *  holding,  as  yocr  ck>,  the 
'  reputation  of  universal  pHTotecterg  of  the  unfor- 

*  lunate,  appear  inferior  to  tiie  Argians.     When 

*  the   Lacedtemonians,    after  the  Peleponnesian 

*  war,  were  lords  of  Greece,  they^  ^^ent  a  requisi- 

*  tionj  itis  said,  to  Argos,  for  some  Athenians,  M*o 

*  had  taken  refage  there,  to  be  surrendered.     9oi 

*  the  Argians,  fer  from  yielding  to  a  pcNrer  so 

*  formidable,  so  persevered  in*  friendship  to  yotr, 

*  thiit  they  ordered  the  Lacediemonian  ttiiflfistters 

*  to  leave  tfee  city  before  the^utt  should  set/ 
Hence  the  orator  proceeds  to  an  avowat  of 

political  principles  that  will  deserve  notice.  Td 
subdue  otiieFS,  to  grasp  at  donrinion  on  all  sides^ 
in  terms  more  or  less  direct,  he  is  found^  fre- 
quently urging  to  the  Athenian  people  as  tJieif 
proper  policy;  but  he  constantly  denies  equal 
right  to  other  people.  Ghalcedon,  on  the  Bosporus,- 
subjected,  in  common  with  other  Asian  Greek 
cities,  to  the  first  empire  of  Athens,  had  passed, 
after  the  battle  of  Aigospotami,  under  that  of 
Lacedaemon,  and,  after  the  sea-fight  of  Cnida!?, 
had  yielded  to  Persia.  The  Byzantines  hadr  now 
conquered  it  from  the  Persians.  This,  it  might 
seenv  should  be  esteemed  creditable  and  praise- 
worthy, among  those  who  reckoned  the  Persians, 
as  we  have  seen  Demosthenes  declaring  he  reckoned 
them,  common  eneihies  of  Greece.  But  nowy 
on  the  contrary,  he  considers  the  conquest  of 
Chaicedon  by  the  Byzantines,  as  a  crime,  a  rob- 
bery ;  not  against  the  Persians,  from  whom  tfiey 
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tebk  itjQOtuQ^imt  the  Chalced<Huaa»  thieibsdiv^  9iB Q t.i 
Greeks  whom  they  heid  Id  subjedtioD,  but  agiaklst  > — ^^ 
the  Ath^ftiaris;  ae(  if  Athenians,  and  'Atheniada 
alone,  had  a  right  to  hold  iill  others  in  subjection.' 
It  appears  to  have  been  contended,  on  the  other 
)Hde,  that  Athens  had  bmow  long  h^ld  peace  b»6^ 
frte!ndly  intercourse  with  lUiod'es,  i^er  treaty 
with,  its  aristocra^ik^  goyemment,  and  that  to 
support  rebellion  aga^t  that  gOvernmeHt  would 
be  ioa^itst^  and  confemiry  to  the  oad^s  which  san&* 
tioned  the  treaty.  In  answer  to  th^  we  have 
some  more  ren^u^kable  political  principled. .  ^  I  Demostb. 

*  reckon,   says  Demosthenes^  *  it  would  be  just  to  p.  i98. 

*  restore  the  democraidcal  g(i)ivernment  in  Rhodes : 
'  but,  even,  were  k  not  just,  stiU,  observing  what 
'  other  states  do,  I  should  think  it  advisable  for  its 

*  expediency.    If  all  indeed  would,  be  just,  then  it 

*  wQuld  be  shamefulior  the  Athenians  to  be  otbeiTT 

*  wise.  But  when  all  others  are  providing  themselves 

*  with  means  to  injure,  for  us  alone  to  abide  by 

*  justice,  and  scruple^to  use  advantages  offered,  I 

*  consider  not  as  uprightness  but  weakness ;  and 
■*'  m  feet  I  see  all  stat^  regplating  their  rigjitsr  by 
^  their  power**.'    He  proceeds  tiien  to  confirm 

this 

^  Very  much,  ia.  audi  argamentSy  depending  upon  the 
force,  of  particular  words,  I  will  give  iJie  original  passagj^  at 
large,  that  tbe  learned  reader  may  jiidge  for  himself,  without 
the  trouble  of  turning  to  another  book,  whether  I  have  renderi^d 
it  to  his  mind.  'Eyw  ^i  J^xatot  liftn  fOfA(^«  ttaroiytn  rof  *Po^«i> 
)^biof«  *0v  /Any  »Ma  Koti  tl  yS^  y^nanf  )}V,  otav  tU  »  voiovariv 
fvTot  (Byzantines  and  others)  P>^ti,i  irfo^Kuv  otojAeu  vaprnvi- 

X9»9    ^    taIv    a>^\m    09ruq    uitKtTp    ^vticorrmi    wctfeta%tvot^ofAivt/9$ 
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CHAP,  this  curious  argument  by  a  remark,  showing  the 
^^^^™*  miserably  precarious  state  of  the  boasted  liberties 
of  the  Greek  nation.  '  Political  rights,  amcrag 
*  the  Grecian  ^tate8,'  he  says,  '  are  decided  for 
'  the  smaller  by  the  wiU  of  the  more  powerful/ 
An  analogous  justice  seems  to  have  pervaded  the 
democritcies.  If  persuasion  failed,  an  c»rator| 
suflSciendy  powerful  in  popularity,  would  resort 
to  threats  and  violence ;  nor  did  those  indowed 
with  the  greatest  powers  of  persuasion  scruple  to 
use  a  resource,  which  their  policy  apparently,  not 
less  than  their  liberality  and  every  consideradcwa 
of  public  good,  should  have  reprobated.  But 
Demosthenes  concludes  this  oration  for  the 
Rhodians  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  popular 
railers,  endevoring  to  intimidate  those  who  differed 
from  him,  by  imputing  all  opposition  to  a  spirit 
of  disaffection  to  the  government,  and  purposed 
treason.  What  decree  followed  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  no  measures,  (Mr  none  effectual,  were 
taken  to  suppcwt  the  Rhodian  petitioners  ** ;  per- 
haps 

pro  Rhod.  p.  198,  199.  The  French  translator  Auger,  tho 
generally  a  warm  admirer  of  Demosthenes's  democradcal 

,  exclaims,  in  a  note  on  thi 

ticipes  d'equit^  de  la  politique  !- 

pas  toujours  la  justice  quand 

*  geroient  la  pratique ! '  * 
•'  Auger,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  summary  of  the  oratiob 

for  the  Rhodians,  ineptly  enough  observes,  ^  11  y  a  toute  appa- 

*  rence  qu'  Artemise  etant  morte  cette   meme   ann^,   les 

*  Rhodiens  furent  remis  en  libert^.'  There  is  no  appearance 
whatever  that  the  democracy  could  be  restored  in  Rhodes 
without  the  interference  of  Athens;  and  democracy  restored 
by  Athenian  interference  would  have  brought'  the  Rhodiah 
people  again  under  subjection  to  Athens:  they  must  have 

swoni 
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haps  because  ibe  attention  of  the  Athenian 
government  was,  as  we  shalP  see,  ibrcibiy  called 
another  way. 

Among  the  complicated  circnmstances  of 
Greiece,  in  this  eventful  period,  some  occurrences 
of  no  ismidl  importance  remain  indicated  by  the 
<Mrators,  of  which  not  the  smallest  mention  is 
made  by  our  only  historical  guide ;  the  failure  of 
whose  adsiatance  for  arrang^nent  and  dates,  not- 
withstanding his  frequent  inaccuracy,  is  here  felt 
as  a  loss.  Nearly  however  to  the '  time  we  are 
ing&ged  with  must  be  attributed  some  transac- 
tions in  Eubcea,  which  may^have  assisted  to  pre- 
vent any  efifecfeual  interference  of  tlie  Atiienian 
government  in  the  affairs  of  Rhodes. 

By  the  expid^on'  of  Timotheus  from  Athens, 
the  -connection  established  by  him,  between  the 
Athenian  administration  and  the  Euboean  towns, 
would  of  course  be  shaken :  the  confidence  which 
the  Euboeans  had  in  his  probity,  liber^ty,  and 
wisdom,  would  not  be  readily  transferred  to  his 
oppressors,  and  those  would  not  be  (tisposed 
particularly  to  respect  his  arrangements.  Never- 
theless we  have  no  information  of  oppression 
exercised  against  the  Euboeans ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  event  of  the  confederate  war  seems  to  have 
been  taJten  as  a  lesson,  by  Chares  and  his  asso- 
ciates, 

sworn,  as  Damosthenes  shows  in  tbb  very  oration,  to  have 
the  same  friends  and  enemies  as  the  Athenian  people  ;  they 
must  have  marched  and  sailed  and  paid  tribute  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Athenian  people  or  the  Athenian  tribute-gathering 
admiral,  and  thus  they  would  have  been  '  remis  en  libert^' 
Tfiere  is  no  appearance  that  anything  of  thi9  happened^ 

Vol.  VIIL  L 
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CHAP,   ciates,  for  their  conduct  toward  a  subject  country, 
V — — /  so  nearly  under   the  eye  of  every  citizen,  the 
importance  of  which  was  so  highly  rated  by  all : 
they  did  not  here,  as  gener^y.in  n^ore  distant 
dependencies,  establish  democrapy  by  violenci^j 
jEscb*  de    cvcry  towTX  seeoxs  to  have  retained  its  constitutipiv 
cor.  p.  494.  ^g  under  the  compact  with  Tinipth^s ;  and  among . 
proofs  of  nease  and  security  iu  th6  jland  may  per- 
haps be  reckoned  that  Timptheijs  chpae  ,it  for  his 
exile.    Probably  h^.  had  ended  a  life  neither  short 
nor  inglorious,   when  the   Ei^bflpeMi  cities  comie 
presented  to  our  view,  by  the  orators^  in  circunj- 
stancea  that  appear  extrgx^rdinary.     They  were 
undef-tbe  rule  ea^h  of  a  chie^.  who  bpre  the,  title, 
of  tyrant;  if  not  regularly  and  as  a  legal  descrip- 
tion, yet  commonly,  and  as  ^  accepted  designa- 
tion*   .Thus    Ch^ngenes   was   tyrant  of  Oreus, 
Mnwesarchus  of  Chalcif,  and  Plutarchijs  had  supr 
ceede^  Tjieraispn   in  the,  .tyraimy  of  Eretria**. 
But  neither  do  we  le^n;i  that  thiese;  t3n:ants  excjte^ 
complaint  ^moi^g  the  people  under  th^pj ;  qn .  thisi 
contrary,,  they  apppax  to  hajve   beep  the  ij^|; 
popular  m^ea  of  tl;ieir  i;€spec5tiye  citie^^^     Their 
eminence  amopg  .^Ji^ir  fellowci^gps  for  property 
and  popvlarity ,  seems  to  have  recomtnepded.  th^ 
to  the  Athenian,  govemipent ;  and,.th^  favor  af 
th£^t  government  confirming  and  incre^apipg  their 
inapprtance  .among  their  fellowcitizens,  they  be- 
came 

**,The  jtitle  of  tyrant  is  given  by  iEschines  to  Mnesarchus, 
arid  by  Plutarch  to  his  own  ttames^e  th^  chief  of  Eretria, 
.  Charigenes  is  called  by  iRschines  dynast,  which  is  not  exactly 
» ,a  convertible  term;  but,  as  titles,  tyrant  and  dynast  were 
often  used  indifferently.  The  cohstitution  of  Oreus  was  de-" 
mocratical,  and,  as  such,  indicated  by  iEscbines  to  have 
differed  from  that  of  the  otlier  towns. 
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came  in  reality  common  agents,  for  the  Athenian    sect. 

government  equally  and  for  their  fellowcitizens,  ^ J^ 

for  the  management  of  all  their  common  con- 
cerns *^ 

Probably  the  party  which,  before  the  interven- 
tion of  Timotheus,'  had,  with  Theban  assistance, 
nearly  obtained  complete  command  of  the  iland, 
uras  not  intirely  crushed  or  converted  by  his  arms 
w  his  policy.  But  among  so  many  independent 
townships  of  various  constitutions  within  one 
iland,  grounds  of  disagreement,  such  as  had  given 
occasion  to  the  former' wars,  could  hardly  fail  to 
abound.  If  then  better  or  more  favorite  assistance 
was  not  immediately  in  view,  all,  of  course,  would 
vie  for  the  support  of  Athens.  But  the  Athenian 
government  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  its 
former  policy,  of  letting  the  Euboeans  fight  their 
own  battles  after  their  own  way,  so  only  that  the 
interference  of  forein  powers  was  avoided. 

In  this  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  Euboeans,  ^Ejch.  de 
and  of  their  just  claini  of  protection,  ds  subjects 
and  tributaries,  the  people  of  Chalcis,  the  most 
populous  town  of  the  iland,  under  the  lead  of 
Callias  and  Taurosthenes,  sons  of  the  late  tyrant 
Mnesarchus,  proposed  a  general  asi^embly  of 
deputies  from  the  several  towns,  to  be  hblden  at 
Chalcis,  for  the  purpose  of  composing  the  present 
differences,  and  regulating  in  future  the  general 
affairs  of  the  whole  iland.     They  appe^  to  liave' 

been 

•'The  transaction  of  Demosthenes  with  Gnosidemus  of 
Ot^us,  soft  of  Charigenes,  shows  that  this  was  their  real  cha- 
racter, a^d  all  that  we  farther  learA  ^i  them  is  consonant  to 
it* .  i£sch.  de  cor.  p«  494* 

L  2  , 
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CHAP,    been  able. men,  and  not  very  scrupulous:  they 
xxxvTii.   j^^  ^^^^g^  ^j^  the  king  of  Macedonia,  while 


tup. Zu  they  professed  all  fidelity  to  the  old  ingagements 
JeTot*"'     of  their  city  with  Athens.     What  those  ingage- 
ments  were  indeed  we  have  np  information ;  and 
considering  Callias  and  Taurosthenes  simply  as 
Euboeans,  if  their  final  object  was  not  their  own 
power  rather  tlian   their  country's   good,    their 
measure  would  seem  truly  patriotic.     Their  final 
purpose  however  certainly  was  to  place  themselves 
at  the   head   of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  iland. 
Plutarchus  of  Eretria  therefore  saw,  in  their  suc- 
cess, the  ruin  of  his  own  authority  in  his  own  city, 
with  no  small  danger  probably  for  liis  property, 
his  liberty,    arid   even   his   life.      His  resource 
^erefore  was  to  address  solicitation  and  remon- 
strance to  Athens. 
Pb"*s^         Tho  the  Macedonian  interest  was  advancing 
p.  i«5.       rapidly  in  the  iland,  and  Philip  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  send  his  general  Panjneriio  to  assist  in  the 
J).  i«6.       regulation  of  its  affairs,  yet  the  party  of  Chares,  as 
it  appears  firom  botlK  the  orators^  were  backward 
ih  public  measures  for  supporting  the  interest  of 
Athens.   The  reason  of  this  political  phenomenon 
is  however  to  be  gathered  from   Demosthenes. 
Callias .  and  Taurosthenes  became  afterward  his 
confidential  friends^    and  associates  in  the  most 
important  political  business.     Whether  the  con- 
nection w^ijS  already  in  any  degree  formed,  or  how 
Jar  circumstances  were  prepared  or  negotiation 
begun  for  it,  does  not  appear,    but  the  orator 
shows  ground  enough  for  the  refusal  of  his  party 
to  interfere  in  favor  of  Plutarchus.     As  formerly 
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in  Rhodes,  so  now  in  Euboea,  thie  Many  were  sect. 
adverse  t»  the  Athenian  dehiocratical  leaders :  in  ^ 
Eretria  they  banished  those  whom  Demosthenes 
calls  their  own  best  friends,  the  orators  who  pre- 
tended most  zeal  in  the  democratieal  cause  *^; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  only  opening  which 
the  Athenian  democratieal  party  saw  for  recover- 
ing their  influence  in  Euboea,  was  by  forming 
Connection  with  Callias  and  Taurosthenes.  The 
other  party  would,  on  that  very  account,  be  the 
more  earnest  to  support  Plutarchus.  An  earnest- 
ness arose,  however,  not  unlike  that  formerly 
excited  by  Timotheus,  for  maintaining  the  Athe- 
nian interest  in  the  iland.  Not  only  for  the 
navy  but  for  the  army  also,  personal -service  was 
extensively  offered ;  and  now  first,  it  is  said, 
within  memory  or  tradition,  the  expence  of 
equipping  ships  of  war  was  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  individuals.  This  arose  from  a  general  dis- 
position of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  measure ;  and 
aH  the  circumstances  together  indicate  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  aristocratical  leaders  carried 
the  popular  feivor.  Demosthenes  alone,  of  the 
democratieal  orators,  ventured  to  speak;  and 
he,  as  he  has  himself  confessed,  was  ill  heard 
and  roughly  treated.  The  command  of  the  ar- 
mament, rapidly  raised,  was  committed,  not  to 
Chares  or  any  of  his  faction,  but  to  Phocion, 
their  stem  opponent. 

Meanwhile 

^  Demosthenes't    hypocritical    phraees  on  the  occasion 
cannot  be  misunderstood:    *Oi  roiXfiirtffoi  xml  hfrvx^<s  Ep*- 

rhilipp.  3,  p.  135,       • 

^3 
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GHAP.  Meanwhile  Callias  and  Taurosthenes  had  so 
^ — V — ■-'  gained  favor  to  their  project,  for  a  union  of  all 
the  towns  of  the  iland  under  one  iiberal  system 
of  independent  government,  that,  except  in  Ere- 
tria,  their, party  everywhere  prevailed.  They 
did  not  however  rest  their  cause  intirely  upon 
the  attachment  of  their  fellow-ilanders.  They 
iEsch.  de  ingaged  a  considerable  body  of  mercenaries,  whidi 
c«r.  p.  481.  j^^j  j^^^j^  1^  ^^  Phocian  service,  and  were  dis- 
missed probably  on  account  of  tibe  near  failure 
of  resources  from  the  Delphian  treasury.  But 
they  continued  always  to  profess  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  peace  and  friendship  with  Athens. 
Such  was  the  involution  of  party  interests,  some 
avowed  and  some  concealed,  that  when  Phociou 
arrived  with  the  Athenian  armament  at  Eretria, 
he  seems  hardly  to  have  known  what  eqemy  he 
had  to  contend  with.  But,  advancing  into  the 
country,  and  incamping  near  the  town  of  Ta-t 
-mynae,  in  a  deep  valley,  the  heights  about  him 
were  occupied  by  hostile  troops,  in  such  force, 
that  he  found  himself  in  effect  besieged^  and 
in  extreme  danger.  An  express  was  hastened  to 
Athens  with  information  of  the  circumstances; 
and  the  result  again  marks  the  favor  pf  the 
higher  ranks  of  citizens  to  the  cause  of  Phocion : 
all  the  remaining  cavalry  of  the  republic  imme- 
jdiately  imbarked.  Not  howeyer  without  a  seva'o 
action  the  distressed  army  was  relieved,  and  a 
victory  of  some  splendor  gained.  The  orator 
iEschines,  serving  ii;i  the  cavalry,  so  distinguisked 
himself,  that  lie  was  selected  by  the  general  to 
carry  report  of  the  victory  to  the  council  and 

people 
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people,  and  for  his  meritorious  service  was  re- 
warded, by  a  decree  of  the  general  assembly, 
with  the  honor  of  a  crown.  What  however  thie 
consequence  of  the  victory  was,  beyond  the  de- 
livjerance  of  the  he»eged  army,  does  not  appear. 
We  find  Demosthenes  afterward  imputing  hostihty  Demosth, 
and  treachery  toward  Athens  to  Plutarchus,  for  ^***''  ** 
whose  support  Phocion  was  sent;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  JBschines  attributing  the  whole  oppo^- 
siidon  agauist  the  Athenian  interest  in  Euboea  to 
the  measures  of  Callias  and  Taurosthenes.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that,  much  as  we  find  Demosthenes 
complaining  of  Macedonian  interference,  and 
even  Macedonian  troops,  in  Euboe^,  no  mention 
is  made  of  either  on  this  occasion :  when  the 
party  of  Phocion  directed  measures,  it  appears^ 
the  hostility  of  Macedonia  instaiitly  ceased.  But 
the  scrupulousness  of  that  virtuous  statesman 
seems  to  have  made  little  effectual  use  of  the 
chantages,  phcea  in  hU  h.„d,  by  hi,  vic»,y, 
and  by  the  zealous  attachment  of  his  triumphant 
party.  Whatever  was  the  immediate  arrange- 
ment, which  seems  indeed  to  have  been  but  in- 
complete, sufficient  openii^g  was  left  for  the  future 
intr^ues  of  Callias  and  Taurosthenes. 

.  About  thie  time  when  these  things,  unnoticed 
by  the  historian,  must  have  happened,  a  msrtter  ' 

occurred,  of  extraordinary  appearance  in  his  ac- 
count, for  which  we  find  no  assistance  firom  the 
orators.    The  Thebans,  wearied  and  exhausted  ,^  ^ 
by   the  protraction  of  tWe   Sacred  war,   found  ol.  lor.  «,* 
final  success  in  iv>with  their  own  means,  hope-  c.*4o'/'^^ 
less.     XHstressed  tiius,  they  ient  an  embassy  to 

L  4  Artaxerxes, 
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C  H,  A  P.  Artaxerxes,  king  erf  Persia,  with  the  sole  purpose^ 
'^— V — ^  according  to  the  historian,  of  beggkig  money* 
What  claim  to  favor  they  had  acquired  since, 
only  two  years  ago,  their  general  Pammenes,  in 
the  service  of  a  rebel  satrap,  Artabazus,  had 
defeated  the  king's  armies,  is  not  said.  Perhaps 
those  actually  ruling  in  Thebes  disowned  Pam- 
menes.  ,  But  it  appears,  from  the  sequel,  that 
the  court  of  Persia  desired^  at  this  time,  to  cul- 
tivate a  good  understanding  generally  with  tte 
Grecian  republics.  The  recovery  of  Egypt  had 
been,  for  half  a  century,  its  anxioua  purpose^ 
unsuccessfully  pursued ;  Artabazus  still  maintaiiied 
his  rebellion  in  Bithynia ;  and  Phenicia,  forming 
close  connection  with  Egypt,  had  recently  shown 
itself  in  revolt.  All  these  things  together  pressing 
the  Persian  court  was  driven  to  that  policy,  which 
had  been  so  successfully  used  by  the  leaders  of 
revolt  against  it,  employing  tnercenary  Grecian 
troops-.  It  was  probably  intelligence  of  such  a 
purpose  that  incouraged  the  mission  from  the 
Theban  government  to  Susa.  Their  ambassadors 
obtained,  according  to  the  historian,  three  hundred 
talents,  about  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which 
were  however  not  probably  given  for  nothing. 
Agents  were  sent  soon  after  to  all  the  principal 
Diod.  1.  i6.  republics.  Athens  and  Laceda^mon,  professing 
a  desu'e  to  hold  friendship  with  the  king,  stated 
the  necessity  of  their  own  affairs  in  excuse  for 

,  ttotpartingwith.  any  of  then- native  military  force; 
but  the  Thebans  sent  their  general  Lacrates,  with 
a  thousand  heavy-armed.  Argos  furnished  three 
thousand,  under  a  general  specially  desired  by 

the 
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the  Persian  court,  Nicostratus;  whose  fame, 
which  led  to  the  distinction,  probably  had  been 
acquired,  nqt  in  Peloponnesus,  but  in  previous 
service,  in  the  command  of  mercenaries,  among 
the  .warring  powers  of  Asia. 

.  But,  whatever  asinstance  the  Thebans  obtained 
for  their  treasury,  from  the  liberality  or  the  ne« 
cessities  of  the  Persian  court,  no  considerable 
exertion  followed  in  the  war  against  Phocis.  Pre- 
datory incursion  only,  and  small  skirmishes^  are 
mentioned  among  the  operations  of  the  year,  and 
no  important  result. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

#  ... 

Affairs  of  Greece  during  the  Third  period  of  the 
Sacred  War,  when  Athens  and  Maceikwia 
-    became  principal  Parties. 

SECTION   I. 

Chronology  of  the  Times,  Naval  Successes  of  Macedonia 
against  Athens  :  Opening  for  Negotiation  alarming  to  the 
War- party  at  Athens :  Philip*s  ^Popularity  •  alarming  : 
'Measures  of  the  War-party  i  ^Olynthus  gained  from  the 
Macedonian  to  the  Athenian  Alliance  :  Embassy  of  JEsckines 
to  Peloponnesus  :  Philippics  of  Demosthenes, 

CHAP.  nnHE  imperfection  of  antient  chronology 
.  XXXIX.  X  mo^kes  continual  difficulty  for  the  investi- 
gator of  antient  history.  For  suppl3Hng  the  de- 
ficiencies, and  correcting  the  errors  of  Diodorus 
and  the  Arundel  marbles,  which  alone  offer  any 
extent  of  chronological  clue,  it  behooves  him  to 
seek  assistance  wherever  it  may  be  found ;  and, 
for  the  times  with  which  we  are  now  ingaged,  a 
very  valuable  subsidiary  remains,  in  the  remarks 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  upon  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes.  It  is  therefore  very  satisfac- 
tory to  find  these  confirming  Diodorus,  so  far  as 
to  show  that  his  chronology  does  not,  probably, 
err,  for  these  times,  more  than  for  those  for 
which  we  have  opportunity  to  compare  it -with  the 
higher  authorities  of  Thucydides  and  X^nophon. 
The  beginning  of  the  Olympian  year,  about  mid- 
summer, long  after  the  beginning  of  the  common 

23  .  season 
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season  for  the  action  of  Grecian  armies^  would  be 
likely  often  to  make  confusion  of  two  itiilitary 
season^,  for  writers  who  did  not,  with  the  accuracy 
of  Th\icy^ide8,  divide  the  year  into  summer  and 
winter,  the  season  of  military  action,  and  the 
season  ;0f  military  rest ;  especially  for  compilers 
like  Piodpn^s,  unversed  in  either  political  or  mi- 
litary business,  and  writing  not  till  spjoie  centuries 
after  the  J^nes  in  quejstion.  For  perfect  exact- 
ness, his  c^irpnology  cannot  claim  crejdit ;  but  as 
a  general  giuide  it  will  require  attention,  and  even 
respect. 

After  the  battle,  of  the  Pagasaean  bay  and  its  B.  C.  35a* 
immediate  consequences,  the  abdication  of  the  *  ' 

tagtt»JLjk:ppJiron,  the  settl^ipent  of  all  The^saly 
in  the  Macedonian  interest,  the  march  of  the  . 
combined  Macedonian  and  Thessalian  forces  to 
Thermopylae,  and  contest  decUoed  with  the  Athe- 
nian army  th^e,  the  annals  pf  Dio|doras  exhibit 
a  remarkable  void  in  Grecian  history.  Of  ti\p 
republics  nothing  jis  n^ntioned  but  the  embassy 
of  Thebes  to  Persia,  ai^d.the  faint  prpsecption  pf 
theSacred  war,  already  noticed*  OfMaicedoniw 
affairs,  npt  ^  syllable  appears.    Nevertheless  it  ,, 

may  be  gathered  from  the  ora^prs  that,  in  ,'th^t 
interval,  occurred  thecontest pf  parties  in  lihp^Sj 
and  the  ifvar  in  Ei^bcea. 

Eor.the  business  of  the  Eubqea^  ivar,  ^  >f.c 
bave  seen;  oj,  at  least,  for  the  cpi^uct  of  ipiU^ 
tary  pppratioos,  the  party  of  Phocjion  previail^ 
ia  Atbws.  RuJ  they  acquired  no  Ij&stisig.  lead  jft 
the  general  ;asJembly.  Through  lie  abiUti^s  md 
ike  dilig^Eitce  x)f  U^  opposmg  (^rf^tc^^.  stii9ul9^efi>  * 

by 
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c HAK  by  the  strong  interest  they  had  in  their  system  of 
v-S^  war  and  trouble,  all  approaches  to  peace  with 
Macedonia  were  checked,  tho  Philip  showed 
himself  always  ready  and  even  forward  to  meet 
them.  Meanwhile  Macedonia,  and  the  allies  of 
Macedonia,  not  liable  to  injury  by  land  from  the 
power  of  Athens,  were  suffering  continually  in 
their  maritime  commerce.  Not  Athenian  fleets 
only,  or  cruizers  regularly  commissioned  by  the 
Athenian  government,  but  many  little  piratical 
republics,  paying  the  Athenian  commanders  for 
licence^  annoyed  the  Grecian  seas. 

To  obviate  these  evils,  Philip  directed  his 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  marine.  The 
recovery  of  the  seaports  of  MacedoniA  to  his 
kingdom,  the  possession  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  the  Amphipolitan  territory,  and,  per- 
haps more  than  both  these,  the  close  connection 
formed  with  Thessaly,  and  the  consequent  com- 
mand of  the  means  of  its  commercial  towns 
Pagasae  and  Magnesia;  gave  him  altogether  con- 
siderable means.  His  insumg  successes,  tho 
DemoBth.  without  decisivc  contest,  or  splendid  victory,  ap* 
p.  49.  pear  to  have  ast(Kiished,  while  they  not  a  little 
troubled  his  enemies.  The  ilands  of  Imbrus  and 
Lemnus  were  invaded  and  plundered,  and,  what 
made  more  impression  than  any  other  loss,  some 
Athenian  citizens  were  made  prisoners.  N^a^r 
then  to  Athens,  the  pcwrt  of  Geraestus  in  EuboesP 
was  forced,  and  a  fleet  of  merchant-ships,  richly 
laden,  was  carried  off.  But,  what  would  stiU 
njore  perhaps  affect  tiie  puWic  mind,  the  coast 
of  Attikra  itself  was  insulted,  and  the  sacred  ship 

Paralus 
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Paralus  was  taken  from  the  harbour  of  Marathon,    sect. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  naval  force  of  Olynthus  ^ — I — - 
assisted  toward  these  successes ;  tho,  in  remainmg 
mention  of  them  all  is  attributed  to  Macedonia. 

But  beycmd  the  naval  success^,  or  any  other 
advantage,  th€  growing  popularity  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  dis- 
turbed the  war-party.  The  state  of  Greece,  al- 
ways uneasy  and  threatening,  for  men  who,  with 
or  without  ambition,  desired  domestic  security,  was 
now  uncommonly  alarming.  For  the  smaller  states, 
always,  the  best  safety  had  arisen  from  a  balance 
of  power  between  the  larger ;  so  that  equally  the 
democratical,  under  Athens  or  Thebes,  and  the 
oligarchal,  under  Lacedsemon,  were  most  at  ease, 
when  the  democratical  interest  and  the  oligarchal 
were  most  nearly  balanced  throu^out  the  nation ; 
because  then  the  imperial  states  had  the  stronger 
and  m(»re  obvious  inducement  to  give  protection 
and  avoid  oppression.  But  now,  and  Demosthenes  Demosth. 
himself  furnishes  the  picture,  Thebes  could  hardly  p.  36. ' 
support  herself  in  a  contest  perfidiously  under- 
taken and  ill  conducted,  and  Lacedsemon,  long 
ago  depressed,  had  been  lately  checked  in  an 
eflfort  to  rise,  while  Athens,  having  repaired  in 
large  degree  her  great  loss  of  valuable  dominion 
in  the  Confederate  war  and  the  war  with  Mace- 
donia, by  recent  conquest  in  Thrace,  and  main- 
jtaining  ptill  her  empire  of  the  sea,  was  in  spirit 
and  in  circumstances  the  most  aspiring  among 
the  republics,  almost  alone  able  to  imdertake 
protection  and  to  require  submission*.     Sober  ^J- 

men 
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CHAP,  men  every  where  trembled  at  the  view  of  an  im- 
V — , — 1>  perial  democracy.  The  dominion  of  a  multitude, 
even  led  by  a  Pericles,  was  an  object  of  anxious 
fear :  led  by  a  Chares,  it  was  an  object  of  decided 
horrw.  In  looking  around  the  cheerless  prospect 
then,  the  riang  power  of  Macedonia,  as  a  re- 
source, if  supposed  offering  but  a  choice  of  evils, 
could  not  fail  to  attract  consideration. 

A  remark  occurring  in  Sicilian  history  presents 
itself  again  here,  that  it  may  prove  4ess  disad- 
vantageous to  a  great  chamcter,  than  on  first 
view  might  be  expected,  to  remain  iraii»nitted  to 
posterity  only  by  enemies.  Of  whatever  ha$ 
dropped  from  Demosthenes  to  Philip's  advantage, 
no  question  can  be  entertained;  but  whatever  ill 
remains  reported  by  oth^i^,  whose  authority  is 
not  of  itself  high,  unconfirmed  by  the  ingenuity 
and  earnest  diligence  of  the  great  cotemporary 
orator  in  seeking  and  spreading  evil  report,  wiD 
be  at  least  liable  to  just  suspidon.  The  superior 
talents  then,  the  indefatigable  activity,  and  the 
personal  courage  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  ai^ 
clearly  and  repeatedly  attested  by  Demosthenes  : 
even  his  liberality  and  generosity  are  largely  shown; 
and  his  popularity  throughout  Greece,  occurring 
for  necessary  mention,  could  hardly  by  words  be 
Dcmosth.  more  strongly  painted  than  by  the  consummate 
p.  41 J4I"  Speaker,  using  his  utmdst  art  tb  detSry  and  t^eai* 
pflis.  ^^  downf.  To  obviate  this  populmity,  and  to  Sub- 
§^49^426  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  siispicion,  fear,  and,  if  posiabte,  hatred, 
in  Athens  ■  especially,  but  over  Greece  as  far  as 
ihight'be,  was  a  primary  object  *of  the  war-party ; 
and   the  task   was   assigned  principally   to   the 

.  extra^dinary 
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eittraprdipary  e^biUties  of  Demo&thenes.     Hence    sect. 
those  sp0echefti  throug^i.wliosfe  celebrity  their  title  v. 
of  Philippic  becaoie  at  Rome,  and  thence  through 
modern  Europe^  actrnimon   term  {(xr  orations 
abojunding  with  acrimonious  invective*.    Nor.was 
th$  task  light,  nor  was  it  Uttk  that  Demosthen^ 
did  for  his  party.     Foiled   successively   in   the 
Confederate  war,  in  the  war  of  Amphipolis,  in 
the  war^  of  Thessaly>  and  overborne,  for  a  time, 
on  occasion  of  the.  disturbances  in  Euboea,  by  the 
party  with  which  Phocion  acted,  they  must  have 
sunk  but  for  the  singular  talents  which  he  brought 
\o  their  support.     Democracy  itself,  as  we  have  . 
lately  observed  him  complaining,  had  at  this  time 
a  falling,  cause.     Advante^es  however  remained,   : 
of  .which  talaiits  likle  those  of  Demosthenes  might  i 
avail  themselves^     In  every  Grrecian  state  was  a 
relic  or  a  germ  of  a  democratical  party,  which 
might  be  excited  to  vigorous  growth,  or  effort  ta 
grow,  by  any  prospect  of  that  boundless  field,  - 
afforded  by  democracy,  for.  ambition,  excluding 
no  individual  from 'any  extravagance  of  hope* 

Throu^ . 

*  If  the  earlier  date,  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and 
seventh  Olynxpiad,  were  assigned  to  the  first  Philippic  on  less 
high '  Bc^ority'  than  that  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the 
present  year,  the  third  of  the  3am^  Olypapiad,  or  perhaps 
the  spring,  concluding  the  second  year,  niight  rather  seem 
to  have  heen  the  season  of  its  delivery.  Indeed  it  has  heen 
observed  that  facts  are  na^ptioned  in  it»  which  apftear  to  have 
been  posterior  to  its  assigned  date ;  whence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed not  one,  but  two  orations  of  different  dates.  But  fot 
mjjrmnwilltQgness^  on  any  pccasion^  to  controvert  high' au^ 
thority*  I  should  be  inclined  to  propose  a  c9nipromise, 
reckoning' ift  a  single  oration,  of  t"he  date  already  mentioned, 
toward'  the-  end  of  the  second x)r  beginning  of  the  third^year 
of  the  hundred  and  seventh  Olympiad;  thus  placing  it  between 
the  date  oif  Dionysius,  and  the  later  date,  which  some  eminent 
modem  critics  would  assign  to  the  latter  part  of  the  speech* 
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Through  the  same  animating  power,  activity,  add 
boldness,  and  perse?erance,  are  common  virtues,  of 
democratical  parties.  These  it  was  the  business  of 
Demosthenes  to  excite  to  energy,  everywhere.  But 
the  favorable  opportuYiity  occurred  at  OlynthuSi 
whither  also  the  late  naval  successes  of  Macedonia 
would  contribute  to  direct  -the  view. 

We  liave  seen  the  revived  Olynthian  confede- 
racy brought,  by  the  combined  arms  of  Athens 
and  Macedonia,  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  saved 
only  through  the  treachery  and  injustice  of  the 
Athenian  govemm^it,  alienating  its  own  beneficial 
ally.  In  the  short  period  since  the  connection 
that  insued  between  Olynthus  and  Macedonia, 
Demottb.  .  the  Olynthians  had  so  prospered  again,  that  their 
*  ^*^***  military  force  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than 
when  formerly  it  balanced  for  a  time  the  united 
arms  of-  Macedonia  and  Lacedsemon.  The  citi- 
zens capable  of  bearing  aqns,  according  to  De- 
mosthenes, exceeded  ten  thousand;  the  cavalry 
amounted  to  one  thousand ;  and  the  fleet  was-  of 
fifty  tnremes.  But,  political  prosperity  having 
commonly  the  evil  tendency  to  produce  and 
sharpen  contest  for  power,  those  who  could  not 
be .  first  in  OJynthus  connected  with  M^xreidonia, 
were  ready  to  break  with  Macedonia,  at  any  risk 
to  their  country,  for  the  chapqe  of  attaining,  the 
lead  in  it,  through  connection  with  any  other 
power.  Whether  intrigue  began  firom  Olynthus 
or  firom  Athens,  it  is  evident  that  ccMnmunication 
was  held  between  a  party  among  the  Olynthians 
and  the  war-party  in  Athens,  and  that,  between 
them^   a  plan  was  concerted  for  producing  a 

revolution 
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iriyoiutkm  in  Olynthus.     Peace  wafe  the  plea  of    sect. 
the  Olynthian  opposition.     Considered  by  itself,  ^     f*    ' 
without  a  view  to  circumstances  and  consequences,  aT^ut^s. 
it  was  a  plea  that  would  of  course  weigh  with  a  \,i^;^^  "* 
maritime  and  commercial  people,  ingaged  in  war  p-  ^5^- 
with  those  whpse  fleets  commanded  the  sea.   The 
Athenian  government,  it  would  be  observed,  and 
repeated  proof  might  be  appealed  to,  would  not 
make  any  peace  with  Macedohia :  all  approach 
to  it  was  denied  by  the  decree  forbidding  com- 
mmiication  by  heralds.     But  there  was  no  such 
repugnanqr  to  peace   with   Olynthus ;   and  the 
Oljn^thian  confederacy   was    not  so    bound   to 
Macedonia,  that  it  should  preclude  itself  forever  ' 
from  a  good  so  nuichto  be  desired.     It  might 
indeed  be  remembered  that,  in  the  Jast  preceding 
communication  of  the  Olynthian  government  with 
the  Athenian,  the  ,  Olynthian  'ministers,  sent  to 
treat  of  peace,  had  met. with  only  insult.     Now 
however,  the  tone  of  the  insulting  party  in  Athens 
was  altered ;  they  were  ready  not  only  to  meet  but 
to^  invite  friendly  conamunication  from  Olynthus. 
So  matters  were  managed,  that  a  majority  was 
obtained  in  the  Olynthian  assembly,  for  entering 
into  engagements  with  Athens,  contrary  to  in- 
gagements   with   Macedonia;    arid  a  peace,  ac-  B.C.  350. 
comjnodating  the  interests  of  the  two  republics  ^'-i^^-^- 
exclusively,  or  rather  of  the  leading  party  in  each, 
was  concluded. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Macedonia,  after  settling 
the  affairs  of  Thessaly  advantageously,  through 
the  paeans  afforded  by  the  victory  over  the  Phocian 
arm3^'  had  been  called  td  new  exertion  by  the 

Vol.  VIII.  M  motions 
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CHAP,   motions  of  tiie  restlese  barbarians;  whose  trade 

XXXIX  •  •       ■ 

^i-*-v— ^  ivas  war,  by  whom  his  kingdom  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded. '  In  arms  and   in  negotiation  he  had 
Dcmosth.     been  ingaged  with  Illyrians,  Thracians,-  Scythians, 
pMT.'^ii'   almost  all  the  various  hords  who  occupied  the 
oijuth.  1.   country  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  Euxine,  and 
strab.  1. 7.   from  the  iEgean  to  the  Danube.     Of  any  parti- 
jttstin!        culars  of  the  atchievements,  either  of  his  valor  or 
his  policy,  no  information  remains  from  cotempo- 
rary,  and  none  of  any  value  from  later  writers. 
The  result  only  is  so  far  attested,  that  he  ex- 
tended both  dominion,  and  influence,  his  authority 
and   his  popularity,  gloriously  for  himself,  and 
beneficially  for  his  people.     Especially  he  gave 
new  security  to  -the  Macedonian  frontier,  which 
had  been  hitherto  subject,  like  our  Scottish  and 
Welsh  borders  of  old,  to  ceaseless  war  \ 

PhiUp  was  yet  in  Thrace,  when  information 
reached  him  of  the  prevalence  acquired  by  the 
Athenian  party  m  Olynthus,  and  the  threatened 
defection  of  that  state  from  the  Macedonian 
Demortb,  alliance.  Immediately  he  directed  his  emest 
p.  113.'  '  endevors  to  have  compkdnts  explained  and 
grievances  Removed,  if  any  really  existed,  and  to 

riestore 

*  Historians. and  biographers  have  spoken  only  of  military 
expeditions,  which  some  indeed  have  extended  rather  roman- 
tically ;  but  the  adverse  orator  show?  there  were  advantftgef , 
apparently  in  not  less  proportion,  procured  for  Macedonia  in 
another  way.  It  is  of  Thrace  and  the  northern  continent  he 
is  speaking,  where  he  says,  Ucirra  xarirpeum  iu»J  tx»h  '^ 

«ro»i!tr«^fwf.  With  provident  ii^enuity  then  he  endevors  to 
obviate  the  impression  this  might  make  on  the  Athenian 
Many,  in  favor  of  Philip  or  of  peace :    ICal  y»p  <n;^ftaxi» 

%m  ^p9<rixM  Tor  pqv»    tow'to*^   tO/Aovcr»y    a^etrrHy   oSf    aw    If^h 

Philippe  1.  p.  |),  42, 
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restore  the  shaken  connection  between  the  two,  sect. 

I. 
governments,  without  which  peace  would  be  im-  ' — J— -^ 

•It  rr.1  .  1  r  t  TX  1  Demosth. 

possible^     *  This  therefore,    says  Demosthenes,  oiymh.  i. 
^  it  was  the  business  of  Athens  to  prevent ;'  and  phiiipp.  3. 
the  managers  of  that  business  succeeded.   Hardly  ^'  ^^^' 
thirty  years  ago  Olynthus  had  nearly  overwhelmed 
the  MacedoiiBan  kingdom,  and  afterward  main- 
tained a  contest  against  Lacedaemon,  then  at  the. 
height  of  her  power,  assisted  by  all  the  remaining 
strength   of    Macedonia.      The   hope   therefore 
might  not  unreadily  be  entertained  among  the 
Olynthians,  that,  strong   in   themselves   now  a^ 
then,  with  the  advantage  of  support  from  Athens, 
they   might  assuredly  withstand,     and  perhaps 
overbear  Macedonia  alone.     One  step  gained  by  j 

the  Athenian  party  led  to  another,  and  from 
peace  vrith  Athens  the  progress  was  rapid  to  war 
with  Macedonia.  '  . 

The  exultation  of  the  Athenian  war-party,  on  J^*^«^^^*^- 
the  arrival  of  intelligence  of  this  result  of  their  1  &  2.  init 
measures,  appears  to  have  been  great.     Demos- 
tiienes,  speaking  of  it  to  the  assembled  people, 
told  them  it  was  the  more  gratifying,  and  of  higher 
promise,  as  it  was  purely  an  Olynthian  measure,, 
not  promoted  by  any  interference  from  Athens. 
But  another  speech  of  the  same  orator  remains  in  pemosth. 
evidence,  that  a  party  in  Olynthus  was  previously  j,".^^;'^'; 
pledged,  to  the  war-party  in  Atiiens,  for  pro- 
moting a  breach  with  Macedonia,  and  that  ex- 
pectation was  already  entertained  of  complete 
success  to  the  intrigue.     The  real  character  and         .  • 

complexion  of  the  measure  are  indeed  largely 
shown,  among  his  exta^torati(M^s.•    It  was  by 

M  2  carrying 
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CHAP,    carrying  this  measure,  in  the  general  assembly  of 

^^^^*    Olynthus,  that  the  party  there,  connected  with 

the  war-party  of  Athens,  obtained  possession  of 

.the  administration.^  No  cause  of  complaint  against 

the  Macedonian  government  gave,  ground  for  it. 

On  the  contrary  it  was  a  direct  breach  of  faith 

with  the  Macedonian  government,  attempted  to 

be  justified  only  on  the  pretence  of  expediency. 

The  interest  of  the   Olynthian   people,  it  was 

contended,  so  required  it  as  to  overbear  all  other 

DcmostUii  considerations.     Macedoniaj  the  orator  says,  was 

p^ts!'      so  advanced  in  power,  that  she  might  cbuse  how 

far*  she  would    respect  her   ingagemenfe,    and 

therefore  the  Olynthians  did  wdl  po  begin  witii 

breaking  theirs.     But  even  this  argument,  if  his 

assertion  to  the  Athenian  people  should  pass  for 

his  opinion,  he  has  in  another  speech  overthrown. 

Demostb.     ^  The  powcr  of  Olynthus,'  he  says,  ^  might  balance 

oij^nth.3.    ,^j^^^  of    Macedonia,    and    Philip  feared    the 

*  Olynthians  not  less  than  they  feared  him*.' 

But  tho,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Olynthian 
people,  the  Athenian  party  carried  their  measure 
for  concurrence  with  Athens  in  war  against  Ma- 
cedonia, yet  most  of  the  other  cities  of  the 
confederacy  were  averse  to  it.  Nor,  in  Olynthus 
itself,  does  the  majority  seem  to  have  been  such 
that  decrees  of  banishment,  or  any  strong  coercion 
could  be  ventured  against  opponents.  They 
obtained    however  complete  possession  of    the 

administration. 

*  A  story  told  by  Justin,  of  the  rebellion  of  thrc6  natural 

brothers  of  Philip,  and  their  connection  with  Olynthns,  un- 

-    mentioned  by  other  antient  writers,  and  evidently  unknown 

to    Demosthenes,  seems,   like  many  other  stories  of  that 

iauthor,  hardly  requiring  eveti  this  notice  in  a  note. 
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administration.     The  stroke  was  great  for  the    sect. 

war-party  at  Athens:  it, gave  them  new  credit  ^ — Ji » 

with  the  Athenian  Many ;  new  ground  on  which 
torfound  proposals  of  warlike  measures ;  and  they 
proceeded  most  diligently  to  profit  from  it :  '  Now 
'  was  the  favorable  moment,'  they  said,  *  to  iilgage 

*  all  Greece  in  a  league  against  the  threatening 

*  ambition  of  the  Macedonian  king.'    The  utmost 
ingeriuity  was  exerted  to  excite,  among  the  Athe-  i>«mo8t!i. 
jaian  people  especially^  but  generally  over  Greece,  PiiiUpp. 
apprehension  of  evils  awaiting  them,   from  the  '^*''  '"^  ^*^* 
felsest  and  cruellest  of  tyrants,  if  they  neglected 

-the  existing  opportunity,  and  to  raise  hope  of 
incalculable  advantage  if  they  ei^erted  themselves 
to  use  it.  Of  the  falsehood  that,  to  support  such 
arguments,  might  be  ventured  in  assertion  to  the 
Atiienian  Many,  Demosthenes  has  left  a  curious 
example.  Hardly  anything  in  Grecian  history  is 
better  auiiienticated  Aan  the  fate  of  Qlynthus, 
in  its  contest  with  Lacedaemon;  the  complete  Ch.«6.8.4. 
dissolution  of  the  confederacy  of  which  it  had 
been  the  head,  and  its  own  complete  subjection 
•under  the  Lacedfiemohian  empire.  Demosthenes 
never&eless,  within  thirty  years  of  the  event,  did  Demost  de 
not  fear  to  aver  to  the  Athenian  multitude  that,  ^^*  '^' 
in  that  contest,  the  Olynthians  were  completely 
successful,  that  they  lost  no  fortress  (meaning 
apparentiy  to  have  it  believed  tiiat  they  lost 
neither  territory,  nor  cominand)  and  that  at  last 
they  jiiade  peace  on  their. own  terms.  The  Athe- 
nians, stimidated  thus  at  once  by  hopes  and  fears, 
gave  themselves  now  to  the  war-party,  and 
ministers  were  sent  throughout  Greece,  wherever  p-  ^*- 

M  3    .  it 
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c  H  A  P.   it  might  be  thought  a  favorable  disposition  could 
XXXIX.    1^  found  or  excited.      •  ' 

The  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  was  committed 
to  JEschines.     It  wa»  a  great  point  to  gain  the 
democratical  Arcadians.     The  apprehended  ob- 
stacle was  their  alliance  with  Thebes;   against 
which  however  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  liberdl 
friendliness,  shown  by  Athens,  among  the  late 
disturbances    in   Peloponnesus,    at   the  risk  of 
alienating   Lacedaemon,  its  ally,  would  be  con- 
siderably availing.  The  Arcadian  general  council, 
intitled  the  Ten  Thbusand,  or  the  Numberless, 
^sch.de     was' assembled  at  Megalopolis.     iEschines,    ad- 
Demost.  d^  mittcd  to  audicucc  by  it,  inveyed  strongly  against 
*^s*^-         the  king  of  Macedonia,  as  aiming  at  the  tyranny 
of  Greece,  and  did  not  scruple,  with  the  usual 
arrogance  of  minister^  of  the  imperial  republics, 
and  the  common  illibefality  of  democratical  ora- 
tors, to  impute  corruption  to  those  who  should 
not  support  the  propositions  he  recommended. 
But  his  persuasion  and  his  menaces,  as  we  find 
in  his   own  confession,    were  iqeflFectual.     The  * 
Arcadians  persevered  in  their  alliance  with  Ttebes ; 
nor  had  any  of  the  Athenian  ministers,  sent  to 
r  other  states   on  the  same  business,  aiiy  better 
success  ^  r  ^ 

It  was  meanwhile  committed  to  Demosthenes 
'   to  excite  the  people  at  home;  aiwi  his  abilities 
shone,    with  new  splendor,   in  the  orations,  re- 
ipaining  tons,  distinguished, among t}ie  Philippics, 
by  the  title  of  Olynthiac.     In  these  oraticnas  he 

ingaged 
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'  See  th6  end  of  this  section/  p.  16 8, 'for  a  note  on  the 
BQbject  of  this  embassy.     I.  ' 
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tngaged  in  the  bold  attempt  which,  before  his 
connection  with  Chares  he  had  opposed,  to  per- 
suade the  Many  to  concede,  for  the  purpose  of 
war,  that  part  of  the  public  revenue,  being  the 
greatest  part,  which,    with  the  title  of  theoric, 
was  appropriated  to  the  expences  of  theatrical 
entertainments,  or  distributaons  that  might  inable 
the  poorest  to  find  leisure  for  such  entertainments. 
JVtuch  art  was  necessary,  to  bring  such  a  proposi- 
tion before  the  people,  so  as  to  elude,  the  •  law, 
^denouncing  death  against  any,  who  should  move 
ibr  the  diversion  of  any  part  of  the  theoric 
revenue,  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  to  which 
it  stood  by  law  appropriated.     But  in  such  art,  - 
.among  other  qualifications  of  a  republican  orator, 
Demosthenes  excelled.     Here  however  the  ques- 
tion may  occur,  how  it  was  that  the  party  of  the 
profligate  Chares,  the  courtiers  (rf  the  multitude, 
were  those  to  put  forward  such  a  measiH^,  and 
the  party  of  the  stem  and  virtuous  Phocion  to 
oppose  it     Thie  solution  of  the  apparent  prodigy 
is  not  difficult,  tho,  iii  the  deficiency  of  history, 
-our  principal  assistance  is  fi*om  the  orator  himself. 
Money,  at  any  rate,  was  necessary  to  the  pur- 
j[K>ses  of  the  war^party.     But,  to  those  earnest 
^r  peace  abroad  and  quiet  at  home,  it  was  rather 
desirable  that,  while  the  professors  of  war  and 
trouble  could  lead  measures,  they  should  want  the 
means  of  war  and  trouble.     These  then,  could 
they4iave  money  to  maintain  armaments,  proposed 
to  raise  tribute,  with  which  they  might  gratify 
the  people,  and  have  credit  for  the  gratification  : 
whereas  the  credit  of  gratification  firom  the  theoric 

M  4  money 
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CHAP,    money  had  gone  all  to  the  spendthrift  orators,  who 
^     ^    *i  had  put  forward  the  decrees  for  its  appropriation^ 
and  thus  deprived  their  successors  of  all  means  of 
popularity.  ^ 

Another  thing    remarkable   occurs  in    tho90 
orations.   If  the  spirit  of  domination,  the  purpose 
of  governing  Greece,  of  making  neighboring  stateB 
tributary,  should  in  prudence  have  bieeri  anywhere 
concealed  among  the  great  orator's  speeches,  in  the 
Olynthiacs  apparently  it  should  especially  hate 
been  so;  yet  it  is  prominent  even  there.  Insult  io 
Demosth.    the  Macedonians,  prince  and  people,  should  pet^ 
p.'se!*''  *  iaps  be  expected  from  a  democratical*  oratdir, . 
p.  35.        before  a  demOcratical  audience.    ^  The  kings  who^ 
^.  formerly  held  Macedonia,' he  said  to  the  Athenian 
multitude;  *  obeyed  our  ancestors,  ass  was  beeottfirig 

*  from  a  barbarian  to  Greeks.'     But  he  has  not 
.    scrupled  to  hold  mit  to  the  Olynthians  themselv^ij, 

Greeks  unquestioned,  from  enemies  recently  be- 

/  come  alKes  of  Athens,  what  they  were  to  exp^c^: 

oiynih.       ^  You,'  he  says  to  the  Aithenian  people,  *  were 

^*  ^^'        /  formerly  lords  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  country 

*  arid  cities  JEuround  it.'      Apparently   the    able 
-orator  and  pditiciaa  reckoned^  that  the  advantage 

of  the  instigation  to  the.  AtteniaLn  Many  would 
overbalance  any  iricwiveiiiencie  of  ^ii^giM  Mi 
offence  to  the  Olyjithfeiis^  whio  hid  pteicfed  theiH- 
adves  in.  circtuMtiinceS"  m  tb  want  thfe  stip]^lt, 
^hich  Athens  alope  cbdld  givi^.  ''' '  '^ 


■     ■  t  : 


Note  *,  referred  to  this  place  irom  p,  i66.  "Tlie  French 
translator  Atiger,  in  a  nbt^  to  Deik^ihe^M^  ^im^^i£m& 
embassy^  has  given  iaa  ^a^ooupt  of  .^he  mission .pf.^chte^s 
to  Arcadia,  and  especially  of  his  success,  tlius:  *  Le  peuplc 

'  d'Athenes 
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*  d^Atheftes  iM^mmades  d^put^s  |)our  toulever  la  Grece  contre 

*  Philippe,  i^chine,  entr'autres,  partit  en  Arcadie.  II 
'  assembla  dix  mille  Arcadians;  $c  leiir  fit  promettre  de  porter 

*  les  armes  contre  le  roi  de  Macedoine/  Where  the  learned 
kanelator  found  this  promise  reported  I  know  not.  Demos- 
thenes says  nothing  of  it,  and  the  deelaration  of  ^schines 
himself  is  explicit,  that  h^  had  no  success. 

The  a^embling  of  the  ten  thousand  Arcadians  to  make  the 
promise,  however,  may  (for  the  reason  mentioned  in  a  former 
note,  the  reputation  of  the  writer)  deserve  some  remark. 
Demosthenes;  speaking  of  the  mission  Of  ^Eschines  to  Arcadia, 
has  these  words: — rev^  KoiXovf  ixiiyofc  toei  fxan^bi  XoyovJTf 
hff  ly  TiMT  MYPIOIS,  U  MtyaXfi  vi><H, — virl^  vfAMv  ii^  ($ 
Ato^iinii)  MufAfiyofnitivah  p-  344*  which  Auger  has  trahslated 
thus:— '  les  longs  et  beaux  diseours  qu'il  disoit  avoir  debit6s 

*  pour  vous  a  Megalopolis,  dans  tine  assembUe  -nomhreti^e* 
What  i^  here,  .in  the  text  of  his  translation, ,  une  assembUe 
twmbreuSey  is  what  is  rendered,  in  his  note  before  mentioned, 
given  foir  explanation  of  historical  circumstances  requisite 
(of  understanding  the  oration,  the  dix  inille  Avcadiena,  who 
^ere  made  to  promise  to ■  carry  arms  against  the.  king  of 
Macedonia.  One>  more  attentive  to  historical  matter  than 
Auger,  having  red  Xenopl;jon's  Helletiics,'  if  not  intent  upon 
the  political  institttti(ni9  of  the  Grecian  republics,  might 
pttsfeibly  have  failed  in  recollectian  <^whatbe  would  find  there, 
that  o»  Mvft9^  was  the  titVe  of  the  soverein  assenlbly  of  the 
Arcadian  democracy,  whose  seat  of  government  wfts  Mega- 
lopolis. But  one,  translating,  and  giving  explanation  in 
neteir, :lik6  Auger,  who  iould  hardly  he  without  recoUecti^ 
^^f  many  analogous  titlefe  occurring  in  Grecian  history,  the 
ten,  the  eleveh,  the  thirty,  the  fouAundred,  the  fivehUndred, 
iind  dthi&rs,  shotild  appfarefntly  have  gathered  admonitiou 
frdm  them  to  look  abdut  him  a. little  for  the  import  of 

This  howeviir  js'far 'frotti  bfeitig  1^  important  as  some  oth^r 
errors  of  the  sdthe  leatDed'tfaH^lktdr'aild  commentator,  re- 
sulting apparently ''frotti  rstsh  carelessness.  In  iEschines's 
bratioh  bn  tki6  emb^^  is  ^catalogue  of ' principal' events  in 
Athenian  histeHry,  fir6m  the'tmttie  of  Silamis  to  the  orator's 
time.  On  lhi§  Abger  ftttys,  *  J^  vbulois  donner  nn  recit 
*febtfeg6  de»  faitfr  prtticip^d^e;  tt^U  la  WtaSlle  ^  Salaffite, 

<  jtsqu'  aprBii'lA  deliitrtMitton  dfe  la  tyrattble  de*  Trettte,  mfefis 

<  en  cohsuilant  i'hittoite  de  '<ie  Mnps  ^\k»  j'ai  fu  ^i  peu  de 
fconfortiiite '^htre^e  ^ue  fapi^ofteht  tes  historiens,   et  ce 

'  4ue't(!ftrbtdteut,'<jUe  j'tti'^fenoi^^a  mm  'ptidjeft.'  Je  rflai 
•»^^tret)nl  dfe  l^s'^VjbiftjJmr,  •^'  ^ui  >sertit  ^etitfetre  Im- 
•'»  rit)H^K^;'=^&^^^fe  qui  tfe^t^d^lftul^  «ftng*  k  tiabri  ouVrage/ 
-  The  Itamed  ^k  ofteh  bpiAff  oifhmft&y  att'  if  that  ^ittgle 

word 
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CHAP,  word  was  a  specific  description  of  something  with  which  all 
XXXIx!  his  readers  should  be  >  acquainted ;  but  I  must  own  myself 
generally  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  means  by  it-  In  the 
letter  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians,  preserved  with  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes,  iutilled  *  On  the  letter/  mention  is  made 
of  the  conquest  of  Amphipplisfrom  the  Persians,  bv  Alexander 
son  of  Amy ntas  king  of  Macedonia,  after  the  battle  of  Platapa. 
Auger,  in  his  remarks  on  that  letter,  says  very  boldly  to  this: 

*  Philip^pe  avance  un  fait  qui  n'a  point  de  vraisemblance. — 

*  Aucun  historien  ne  parle  de  victoire    remportee   sur  les 

*  Perses  par  cet  ancien  Alexandre.— II  paroit  qu'il  profile 

*  de  reloign§ment  des  temps  pour  avancer  un  fait  des  plus 

*  douteux,  pour  ne  pas  dire  des.  plus  faux.'  Now  it  is  re- 
markable enough  that  mention  of  that  fact  remains  from 
Demosthenes,  m  two  several  orations,  that  agskinst  Aristo- 
crates  and  that  intitled  irtpt  (rvrrm^Mi,  with  these  differences 
indeed  from  the  account  of  the  prince,  to  whom  Auger  has  so 
boldly  attributed  falsehood,  that  the  orator  g^es  the  principal 
merit  to  Perdiccas,  son  of  Alexander,  and  does  not  mention 
the  place  or  places  where  the  Persians  we're  defeated,  whereas 
Philip  ascribes  the  command  of  the  Macedonian  forces  to 
Alexancler  himself,  and  adds,  that  the  teijitory  of  A^iphipelisr 
then  fell  under  his  power ;  which  is  also  in  every  view  pro- 
bable, tho  the  name  Amphtpolis  was  not  yet  in  use.  Now 
translations  of  both  these  orations  are  found  in  Auger's  pub- 
lication, with  passages  relating  the  victory  over  the  Persians 
fully  and  fairly  rendered. 

Auger  indeed,  with  all  his  disposition  to  adventurous 
assertion,  seems  no  pretender  to  learning  that  he  has  not. 
He  makes  light  of  the  authority  of  Polybius,  confessing  that 
he  never  red  Polybius.  If  he  ever  red  Herodotus,'  Thucydides, 
or  Xenophon,  with  any  attention,  he  would  there,  1  am  con- 
fident, find  no  deficiency  of  conformity  wfth  the  summary  of 
iEschines.  I  think  he  would  have  difficulty  to  find  any  in 
Diodorus.  What  may  have  been  the  hbtorians  then  that 
deterred  him  from  his  projected  abridgement  of  Grecian 
histoiy,  I  must  own  myself  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  fashion,  among  the  French  histo- 
rical writers,  to  paint  the  characters  of  eminent  men,  without 
referring  th^  reader  to  their  actions.  Opportunity  is  thus 
ready  for  saying  smart  things  with  little  trouble.  Whether 
the  portrait  resembles  the  prototype  will  be  discovered  only 
by  those  who  will  undertake  laborious  investigation.  In 
this  easy  line  Auger  has  shown  himself  ambitious  of  th% 
reputation  of  fine  writing.  Among  other  characters,  dis- 
{^rsed  among  his  observations  on  the  orators,  he  has  given 
that  of  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaos,  in  his  summary' of 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  for  the  Megalopolitans,  thus; 

'  ArchidaiQ^^ 
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'  Archidame>  roi  de  Sparte,  etoit  d'un  caractere  sombre,  fourbe» 
*'  intriguante  Sc  brouillon.'  The  best  authorities  I  am  aware 
of  to  refer  to  for  that  prince's  character,  are  Xenophon, 
Isocrates>  and  Diodonid;  who  concur,  the  two  former  in 
strong  indication,  the  latter  in  express  assertion,  that  it 
was  completely  the  reverse  of  what  the  learned  translator 
has  asserted. 

Nevertheless,  while  I  warn  against  the  errors,  I  desire 
to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Auger.  His  translation,  in 
general,  as  fkr  as  my  experience  of  it  goes,  has  deserved  its 
reputation:  even  in  remark  he  often  shows  candor;  and, 
where  knowlege  already  acquired  has  qualified  him,  he  often 
shows  judgement.  But  he  has  been  too  careless,  very  much 
too  careless,  of  historical  investigation,  and  not  less  over  bold 
in  hazarding  remark. 


SECTION   II. 


Ohfnthiiin  War  :  Macedonian  Olympic  Festival:  Apology  for 
the  Conduct  of  Chares  :   Macedonian  Bribes, 

The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  the  influence 
of  Chares,  the  blazoned  importance  of  the  acqui- 
sitioii  of  ^Olynthus  to  the  Athenian  allian€e,  and 
the  promise  of  great  advantages  to  insue,  riches 
and  glory  to  those  of  higher  rank;  and  incalculable 
indulgencies   to  those  of  the  lowest,  appear  to 
have  produced  an  extraordinary  zeal,  among  the 
Athenian  people,    for  the   prosecution  of  war 
against  Macedonia.     A  force  was  decreed,  such 
as  never,  since  the  fatal  Sicilian  expedition,  had 
been  sent  on  forein  service.     Demosthenes  states  j,^,^^^  ^j^ 
the  army  at  fourteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  four  i«g*  p*  -*««• 
thousand  were  to  be  Athenian  citizens.     The 
amount  of  the  naval  force,  is  not  specified;  but 
there  secnjBS  to  have  been  no  limit  proposed  upon 
the  i^tmost  that  the  state  could  furnish  and  the 
service  require.     Some  squadrons  were  already 

on 
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CHAP,   on  forein  stations;  que  of  thirty  triremes,  under 

^i^™^  tiie  orders  of  Chares,  lay  in  the  ports  of  Athens. 

The  equipment  of  many  more  was  put  forward, 

and  to  Chares  was  committed  the  command  in 

chief,  by  sea  and  land. 

The  promise  of  vigorous  exertion,  by  A^th^ns, 
appears  to  have  led  the  Olynthians  to  hope  that 
they  should  make  the  war,  on  their  pari,  intirely 
offensive :  invasion  of  the  Macedonian  provinces, 
Phiioch.ap.  before  Philip  could  be  duly  prepared  to  oppose  it, 
^T  ad**  w^uld,  they  trusted,  secure  their  territory  against 
Aram.  the  evils  of  becoming  the  seat  of  hostilities.  The 
OL  107.^4.*  promptitude  of  Chares  to  sail  with  his  ready 
squadron,  went  to  confirm  that  hope.  But  they 
were  greatly  disappointed,  on  his  arrival,  tafind 
that  the  troops  he  brought  were  only  middle- 
armed  niercenaries,  in  number  two  thousand ;  a 
force  well  enough  suited  to  his  usual  purpose  of 
plunder,  but  not  to  meet  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
for  the  protection  of  the  Olynthiah  territory.  In 
much  apprehension  of  the  consequences,  they  sent 
iremonstrance  to  Athens.  Promises  of  native 
Athenian  troops,  heavy-armed  and  cavalry,  were 
repeated.  Charidemus,  meanwhile,  with  eighteen 
trkemes  and  four  thousand  men,  joined  Chares, 
%ut,  excepting  the  small  yet  valuable  force  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  horse,  they*  were  still  only  middle 
and  light-armed. 

The  army  thus  collected,  however,  was  ample 
for  the  kind  Of  war  whi^ih  Chiares  desired  to  wage; 
^uid  if  it  was. the  purpose,  through  predator]^  ex- 
peditions, to  provide  pay,  xwr  plunder,  which 
tni^t  make  forein  service  palatable  to  the  four 

25  housand 
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thousand  citizen9  voted  for  it,  the  plan  seems  to  sect. 
have  been  well  concerted.  The  king  of  Mace-  ^ — ;— ^ 
donia  was  not  prepared,  for  this  new  war.  His 
country  was  open  on  the  side  of  the  Olynthian 
territory ;  and  Chares  overran  and  plundered  the 
bordering  province  of  Bottieea,  with  little  or  no 
oppQsition.  It  was  late  in  the  season  before  the 
Macedonian  forces  could  be  collected,  at  a  point 
'  whenpe  operations  mi^t  be  advantageously  begun, 
.  Chares  was  already  withdrawn.  Philip  then  en- 
tered the  Olynthian  territory.  He  advanced  into  r>iod.  i-  le. 
the  peninsula  of  Stthonia,  where  many  of  the 
-towns,  tho  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  were 
more  disposed  to  the  Macedonian  alliance  than 
the  Athenian.  As  he  proceeded  tiirough  the 
country  their  ready  allegiance  was  accepted.  The 
fortress  of  Zeira,  resisting,  was  taJken  by  storm. 

Chares  meanwhile,  with  a  fleet  that  commanded 

the  sea,  and  a  li^t  landforce,  could  chuse  his 

-    point  of  attack,  and  make  his  retreat  sure.     In 

the  fruitful  peninsiila  of  Pallene,  the  richest  ter-  l^^^^^^l^ 
ritory  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  the  disposition  pomp,  ap^ 
prevailed,  hardly  less  than  in  Sithqnia,  to  prefer  p.^* 
tbe  Macedonia  aUfence.     Not  unskilfully  then 
pursumg  his  plan,  he  landed  where  about  eight; 
hundred  men  in  arms  only  could  be  collected     ^ 
to  oppose  him,  and  yet  were  rash  enough,  for 
the  protection  of  their  property,  to  stand  an  ac- 
tion.  Overbearii^  them  with  superior  force,  kill- 
ing some,  putting  the  rest  to  flight,  he  raised  hii  - 
trophy  in  assertion  of  victory.;  Contributions  wetA 
then  raised  or  booty  taken  in  considerable  amountj^ 
'...••  ''■'•■  ■  aitd 
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CHAP,    and  a  large  distribution  to  the  armament  meide  all 
highly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  campain. 

Chares  returning  to  Athens,  the  people  were 
assembled,  as  ustial,  to  hear  the  general's  report 
He  delivered  an  account  of  an  expedition  of  un- 
interrupted success,  and  of  a  glorious  battle,  in 
which  the  troops  had  shown  the  greatest  valor. 
Confirming  testimony  did  not  fail  from  those  who 
had  served  and  profited  under  him.  But  to  make 
his  interest  with  the  Many  sure,  he  gave  a  feast 
to  the  whole  people.  The  expence  is  said  to  have 
been  sixty  talents,  about  twelve  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  not  furnished  firom  his  private  purse,  or 
from  the  profits  of  his  command,  or  from  the 
Athenian  treasury,  but  from  the  Delphian  trea- 
sury ;  being  extorted  firom  the  Phocians,  to  whom 
the  favor  of  men  powerful  among  the  soverein 
Many  of  Athens  was  at  this  time  very  important. 
But,  if  neither  the  cost  of  the  feast,  nor  the  mari- 
ner of  supplying  it,  have  been  iexactly  known  to 
the  cotemporary  author,  from  whom  we  have  the 
account,  yet  he^  was  in  a  situation  to  know  what 
was  reported  on  best  authority,  and  all  is  con- 
sistent with  the  most  authoritative,  remainmg  ac- 
counts, indeed  to  all  remaining,  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Chares  ^ 

While  the  armament  was  gratified,   and  the 

Atheniaii 

•  The  word  of  Theopompus  alone  is  not  very  high  authority. 
Bot  the  account  of  Philochorus  has  evidently  been  selected  by 
t)ionysiub  as  that  which  he  esteemed  the  most  authentic  and 
exact  in  his  time  extant ;'  and  tho  the  extract  preserved  to  lis 
fronni  Philochorus  by  Dionysius,  does  not  give  thfe  particulars 
in  the  extract  from  Theopompus  by  Athenaeus,  yet  the  t?f(y 
harmonize. 
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Athenian  people  cajoled,  the  Olynthians  remained 
very  uneasy.  The  wintery  season  would  afford  a 
temporary  relief,  but  the  war  had  been  hitherto 
not  prosperous.  A  part  of  the  enemy's  country 
indeed  had  been  plundered.  Far  however  from 
succeeding  in  their  hope  of  confining  hostiUties  to 
the  enemy's  territory,  far  even  from  compelling- 
the  refractory  members  of  their  .confederacy  to 
join  them  in  the  Athenian  alliance,  many  of  those 
before  wavering,  had  been  confirmed  in  the  Ma- 
cedcmian  cause  by  the  ready  j)rotection  of  the 
M acedcKiian  arms ;  and,  with  th?  return  of  spring, 
stronger  exertion  must  be  expected  from  the  known 
activity  and  vigor  of  Philip.  In  much  anxiety 
therefore  they  sent  a  third  remonstrance  and  peti- 
tion to  Athens,  urging  the  early  supply  of  the 
better  kind  of  auxiliary  force,  which  had  been 
promised,  and  deprecating  that  neglect  and  tardi-  ant. 
ness,  through  which  those  faithful  allies  of  Athens^ 
the  Methonaeians,  had  been  ruined. 

The  war-party  would  not  be  wanting  in  dispo- 
sition to  support  the  Olynthians  against  Macedonia; 
but  so  to  support  them  that,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  they  should  remain  strong  enough  to 
refuse  tribute  and  obedience  to  Athens,  would 
have  been  against  their  principles  of  policy,  which 
their  great  orator  has  clearly  and  repeatedly  indi- 
cated. Nevertheless,  as  the  approaching  exertion 
of  Macedonia  would  probably  far  overmatch  the 
unassisted  strength  of  Olynthus,  divided  as  it  was 
within  itself,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and 
the.  influence  of  Chares  were  exerted,  to  excite  the 
Athenian  people  to  energy.    So  they  succeeded, 

that 
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that  two  thou3atid  heavy-aftued,  and  thi^e  hundfeii 
hoiise,  all  Atbfanian  citizens,  or  passing  for  is^dj, 

01. 1'osA.'  imbarkejd  to  xeinforce  the  army, before  employed, 
€Mid  Chares  i:emained  commander-in-.chief  ^. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  broi^t  together,  on  the 
Olynthian  border  J  an  army  that  Chares,  with  per- 
haps no  more  than  reasonable  prudence  avoided 
to  meet.  A  knowtege  of  the  inclination  toward 
the  Macedonian  connection  ^md  aversicMa  to  the 
Athenian,  which  we  find  Demosthpnes  himjelf 

Y^^^^^\i^  avowing  to  have  prevailed  ^.mong  aU  ranks,  in 
the  towns  of  the  Olynthiart  confederacy,  uppears 
to  have  decided  the  king  of  Macedonia'^  coarse, 

Diod.i.  16.  which  wais  again  directed  into  Sitbonia.,  Mecy- 
beraa,  within  a  few  miles  of  Olynthus,  opened  its 
gates  to  him,  and  Torone,  at  the, farther  end  jrf 
the  peninsula,  declared  for  his  cause^  Two  prin- 
cipal places,  so  situated,  biding  gained,  the  whole 
cajiie  easily  oinder  his  pow^. :  ;      ^ 

The  Olynthians  then,  apprehending  not  only 
farther  defection  of  their  confederate  tovras,  but 
the,  usual  destniction  of  Grecian  warfare  to  theur 
(j]wn  property,'  even ,  to  the  walls  .of  Olynthlis^ 
unless,  they  took  the  fieW  in  its  defence,  nesolvcsd 
t;o  risk  a.  battle.  Some  reinforc^aaent  of  Ati^mto 
troops, .  perhaps  all  the  heayy-anned  aad  horse? 
had  joined  them ;  but  Chares  persevered  m  his 
^sual  employment^  with  his  fleet  aad; large. force 
^  light  troops.  Not  inde^  M^t  tiias.be  wholly 
unnecessary  toward  tho^siibsigteiioe  of  all.  Never^^ 

theless 

^TWs  expedition  is  i^efiBrred  by  Diddonis  to  ithW  Mftfid' 
archopship,  of  Athens  as  that.,  tefore  ,reporM4 ;,  hxx%  ffiot^bly 
.      the  winter  passed  between  them,  the  new  archong  entering  on 
office  about  midsummer. 
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thieless  a  single  defeat  did  not  deter  the  Oiynthians  sect, 
and  their  Athenian  associates :  they  ventured  upon  '^ — s^— ^ 
a  second*  battle ;  but,  bj^ing  again  defeated,  their 
walls  became,  of  severe  necessity,  their  refuge. 
The  remaining  towns  of  their  confederacy  then 
so  hastened  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror, 
that,  in  the  complaining  phrase  of  Demostiienes^ 
he  was  at  a  loss  whither  to  give  his  first  attei^- 
tioh*. 

The  situation  of  those  who  held  the  lead  in 
Olynthus,  always  dangerous  from  the  strength  of 
the  adverse  party  among  their  fellowcitizens,  be- 
<^me,.  through  this  rapid  defection  of  the  con- 
federate towns,  together .  with  the  successes  of 
the  forein  enemy,  precarious  in  extreme.  Philip, 
master  of  nearly  their  whole  territory,  approached  Sj.^?**^; 
the  city  with  the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  it,  p.  tis.' 
and  incainped  at  die  distance  of  five  miles.  Ruin 
how  so  neaiiy  threatening,  they  sent  to  him,  ex- 
pressing their  desire  to  enter  into  treaty.  He  gave 
for  answer,  *  that  it  was  too  late :  he  had  befote 
'  abundantly  and  reputedly  expressed  his  eamest- 
'*  ness  to  treat;  but  now  it  waj5  become  too  evi- 
*  dent  that  there  was  but  one  alternative ;  tjiey 
^  must  quit  Olynthus,  or  he  Macedonia.' 

According  to  Demosthenes,  the  whole  force  i>«mort.  dc 
voted  by  the  Athenian  people  for  the  Olynthi^  **  ^ 
war,  four  thousand   citizens,  and   ten  thousand 
hired  troops,  was  now  actiijally  employed  on  that 
service.    The  Oiynthians  therefore,  tho  no  more 
venturing  to  keep  the  field,  resolved  to  defend 

thdr 

Vol.  Vm,  '    $J 
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CHAP,    their  walls.     What  proportion  of  the  Athenian 
xxxTx.    ^^j^y  ^^^  j^  ^^  garrison  we  do  not  learn.    Biit 

the  fdrce  tlmt  might  havle  sufficed  to  I  make  ibe 
jMege  tedious,  or  its  issue  doubtful,  bad  there  been 
unanimity  among  the  Olynthiaiis,  did  tiot suffice 
to  restrain  the  disaffected,  but  possibly  contributed 
to  increase  land  sharpen  the  (JisaflFectictfi.    Kive 

Demost.  de  hundred  Olynthian  horse,  perhaps  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  effective  cavalry  of  the  state,  went  oft.  m  a 
body,  with  their  arms,  and  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  king  of  Macedonia '.  Sa  far  waa  liie 
Athenian  party,  with  all  the  assistance .  xrf  the 
Athenian  troops .  in  the  garrison,  from  being  able 
to 'take  measures  for  preventing  farther  desertioti 
of  the  same  kind,  that  ApoUonides,^  wlio,  for  his 
zeal  ki  the  Athenian  cause  had  received  i  the  ionor 

Demos^ii,    of  thefr€«dom  of  Athens,  Mid,  forthesanie  zeal, 

Or.inNewr.  ^^  '  .  ' 

p.  1376.      had  been  rmsed  to  the  chief  command  of  .tiac  vea^ 

>cavairy  thfiit  had  deserted,  was  oUiged  to  seek  his 

own  safety  by  flight  from  Olynthus.    Euthycarates 

'  and  Lasthenes;  men  zealous  in  the  Maeedonisn 

-cause,  were  then  raised,  by  tiie  popular  vaatd,^  to 

.  i  the 

tXaSir  avr9ts  Iff'Xo*?    S  ^tXi^nro?,  o^v^  whU  ^thfti  &>^U4^  «»* 

.,^#l0f.    Depiostb.' de, legaU  p. 426,    T^  the  inteijp^r^ation 

of  tiis^  given  in  the  text,  is  the  truth,  what  follows  In  the 

'  texlf,  let  out  by  the  «ame  orator,  in  another  orali^in,  c4ettily 

proves*    Tl^  complex  stoiy  which  Lelan<d,  in  his  l^  of 

Philip,  has  waund  out  of  this  short  passage  of  Demosthenes, 

is  a  curious  instance  whether  t^  indulgence  tb  his  own  ^uge- 

I  .n^ity,  or  deferencefto  his  n^re  ingenious  Flreach  guide^  l^a^ing 

l^  never  met  with  Qlivier^s  'work,  1  caimdt  tf  11.  Leland  appears 

to  have  been  a  into  of  learning ;  and,  Whtit  hfe  would  eifeWtise 
'  hi&  own  judgement,  he  has  sometimes  shown  judgi^n^^ent ;  but 
his  deference  to  his  French  predecessor  is  extravagant.  The 
name  of  Olivier,  frequently  quoted  by  him  ds  authoritv  with 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Demosthenes,  ia  tvtn  lidiailous. 
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the.chief  command  in  militaxy^and  c]:Mef  (tirecti<m 
in  ^ivil  i^airs ;  apparai^tly  for  the  very  purpose 
of  suftronderijig  the  pkqe  to  the  king  of  Macedottia, 
It  waa  tfusjj^d  that  they  would  obtain  temns.more 
favorable  for  the  numerous,  citizens  always  .well 
dUpoaed  to  tihe  Macedonian  ecHinection^  or  little 
foirtvard  against  it,  than  their  predecessors  were 
eithfr|t,ble  to  obtain;  or  desirous,  that  those  citizens 
should  »r^ic^ive. 

The  Surrender  of  the  place  quickly  foUov\;ing, 
the  king  of  Macedc^iia  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  mi^asure  which  the  .interest  of  his  kingdom, 
not  less  than  his « Own  interest,  imperiously  re^ 
quired,  the  abolition  of  a  republic  on  its  coast, 
balcuficing  between  dependa^cy  upon  Mac^dcmia 
for  protection  against  the  claimed  dominion  of 
'Athens,  and .  subjection  to  .Athens,  which  would 
iavojvje extreine  hazard  for  the  independency,  of 
Mitcedonia.  Support  wholly  fails,  among  tb$ 
orators  of  the  day,  for  the  report  of  tl^e  annajisi: 
of  three  centuries  after,  that  he  plunderjed  the  Diod.  1.14L 
town  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  skvea  ;  But  if 
there  was  sooie  condemnation  to  slavery,  or  con^ 
fiseation  of  prop^ty, ,  of  persons  Mfho  had  made 
themselves/ obnoxious,  by  treachery  Or  yiolenc^ 
toward  the  ordar  of  things  existii:^  before  th? 
connection  with  Athens,  the  cotemporary  orators 
possibly  may  have  omitted  notice  of  it,  because 
it  was  so  familiar  among  the  Athenians,  who  would 
certainly  have  done  as  much  or  more  against  a 
town  sunrendered  to  their,  arms,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances* We  find  indeed  Demosthenes  en- 
devoring  to  persuade  the  Athenian  Many,  that 

N  2  the 
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en  AT,  the  very  p^sbns,  who,  in  the  jArase  of  the  party, 
betrayed  the  city  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  were 
those  whom  he  particularly  ill  treated ;  nor  is  this 
s«(id  of  Olynthus  only,  but  Amphipolis  also  and 
other  places.  That  thos^e  who  had  once  served 
him  well  may  afterward  have  grossly  abused  his 
confidence,  and  merited  his  resentment,  is  certainly 
possible,  tho  no  account  of  i%  remains.  But  to 
represent  a  prince  as  the  deepest  politician  of  his 
own  or  any  other  age,  gaining  more  by  intrigue 
and  bribery  than  any  other  is^er  gained,  and  yet 
commonly  ill  using  his  agents,  is  a;ii  extra^nagance 
which  Demosthenes  has  evidently  feared  to  offer 
in  direct  terms  even  to  the  Atheniail  multitude: 
With  eonsuitimate  art  he  has  indeed  so  thrown  it 
out,  that  whether  his  words  were  taken  for  more 
or  .less,  he  could  not  bfe  convicted  of  any  positive^ 
falsehood ;  and  whatever  were  his  success  at  the 
time,  with  posterity  it  has  been  great ;  following 
writers  have  made  the  most  of  it  *''. 

So  very  important  an  acquisitidn  as  Olyiithus, 
with  all  the  towns  of  its  confederacy  and  their 
territories,  bjy  which  all  the  coast,  from  Thessaly 
to  Athos,  was  restored  or  added  to  the  Macedonian 
Kingdom,  long  nearly  excluded  frcwn  the  ^9e^  by 
numerous  republican  ^settlements,  was  thou^  an 

advantage, 

•^>PoMibly  the  story  told  by  Diodorus  laay  have  been  meeriy 
a  licentious  paraphrase  of  an  expression  of  Demosthenes  in 
bis  second  Philippic,  ^ooMirra  iir  «xx5x«,  (JU  OxMm)  Ka) 
woeMrkf.  The  orator  has  meant  b^re  to  myLimaiA,  ni>  more 
%hm  that  the  01ynt(iians  sold  oneanother ;  that  is;  betrayed 
the  pubhc  cause  for  private  interest.  But  if  any  of  hie  hearers, 
or  Readers,  might  chuse  to  take  it  that  the  Olynthians  wei« 
Bold  to  .act!Mal  davery  by  Philip,  he  vould  not  probablr 
haye  objected,  provided  he  were  not  himself  to  answer  tor 
vie  mi^si^ioodL 
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advantage,  for  prince  and  people,  deserving  pe- 
culiar celebraticm.    Philip  revived,  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  celebrated  with  increased  splendor,  the 
Olympian  festival,  instituted  or  restored  by  his 
great    predecessor  Archelaus.     Theatrical    per-  ch.34.t.i. 
formances  seem  to  have  been  eminent  among  the  of  this  Hi*. 
entertainments,  and  fpr  these  he  collected  the  most 
eminent  actors  and  artists  throughout  Greece.  His 
hoi^pit^lity  was  luagnificent,  ^  and  amid  this,    his 
singular  talent  for  conversation  and  behavior,  in-  Demost  de 
gaging  at  the  same  time  and  dignified,  greatly  Dwd.^i*.  ic 
extended  his  popularity.-  ^ 

Meanwhile,  at  Athens,  it  was  the  pressing  bu- 
siness of  Chares  and  his  party  to  reconcile  the 
people,  if  possible,  to  so  disappointing  and  dis- 
tressing a  result  of  measures  from  which  so  much 
advantage  had  been  promised.  Chares  was,  in 
usual  course,  to  report  to  the  assembled  people 
the  circumstances  of  his  command,  aiul,  with  the 
assistance  of  friends,  to  represent  them  so  that 
he  might  obtain  the  requisite  vote  of  Euthyne, 
acquittal  from  blame,  or,  in  our  law-phrase,  his 
quietus.  His  friends,  however,  could  not  ven- 
ture to  contend  that  there  was  no  misconduct 
Demosthenes,  in  general  terms,  imputed  the  in-  Demost.  de 
efficiency  of  the  great  force  under  his  command,  ^^'  *^ 
to  nattieless  inferiors.  Under  such  a  commander- 
in-chief  probably  there  would  be  misconduct 
among  inferiors.  Numerous,  and  perhaps  power- 
ful families  would  thus  be  interested  in  having 
those  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  remain  un- 
named ;  and  of  course  interest^  in  having  the 
commander-in-chief  escape  the  prosecution^^   to 

K  3  jvhi^h 
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CHAP,    which  SO  many  of  his  betters,  in  various  agea  of - 
v^^^  the  republic,  had  been  victims.    PbssibJjrit  was 
to  this  that  another  general,  CepMsbdotuSy  ad- 
verted, when,  as  Aristotle  reports,  he  isaid,'  ^  Chares 
KhetL3.    <  and  his  friends  begin  with  putting  the  pe<^le 
*■  *^'         '  in  a  state  of  ^uffbcation,  and  then  desire  their 
*  votes/ 

The  warmest  partizans  of  Chares,  indeed,  must 
have  found  cause  for  much  dissatisfaction  with 
his  conduct.  But  they  appear  to  have  seen  all 
remaining  hope  of  success  for  their  ambition  de- 
pending upon  his  support ;  and  perhaps  no  small 
danger  for  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  persons, 
involved  with  his' fall.  Their  exertions  for  him 
therefore  were  neither  feint,  nor  ill-imagined,  nor 
ineffectual.  To  divert  the  public  mind  from  the 
conduct  of  their  own  officers,  they  sedulously  di* 
rected  it  to  that  of  the  Olynthians,  concerning 
which  fiction  might  be  better  ventured.  Endevor- 
ing  to  conceal  that'a  large  part  of  the  Olynthian 
people  was  always  adverse  to  the  Athenian  con- 
nection, they  imputed  mismanagement  of  tlie 
Glynthian  affairs,  and  at  length  the  surrender  <rf 
the  city,  mtirely  to  the  treachery  of '  the  chiefs, 
and  th^  effect  of  Macedonian  bribes".  And  suck 
was  thfe  fascination  of  their  eloquence,  but  ^mi-^ 
^  riently  that  of  Demosthenes,  which,  even  in  the 

dead  letter  has  remained,  not  only  the  admiration 
of  aH  posterity,  but  the  persuasive  of  a  large 

proportion, 

"  Where  the  same  object  was  not  in  view,  Demosthenes 

\a^  acknowleged  thaty  in  Olynthns  and  thtooghout  the  con- 

,      federacy,  the  bod^y  even  of  the  -lo^er  people,  were  suspipk^iif 

of  th6  Athenians,  dnd  inclined  to  confide  in  the  Maci?donians: 

Of  vo^^«}  Tfi^Tflw  «ir«Tijp9tf{  ir^aan^    De  legat  p.  ^as. 
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{^oposiion,  that  Macedonian  gold  has  become  a 
kind  Qf  classical  phrase  for  successful  bribery. 
For,  aftQr  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire, 
\«ben  litterature  shone  with  the  brightest  midday 
lustre,  while  the  sun  of  freedom  sunk  to  lasting, 
night,  and  discussion  aiKl  smimadversion  on  exist- 
ing politkial  interests  were  denied  to  the  whole 
civilized  world,  men  of  letters,  when  they  desired* 
to  intere_st  the  feelings  of  the  prostrate  nations  in 
tlie  political  state  of  things,  resorted  to  materials 
furnished  by  Greece;  and  the  poets  especially 
used  the  poetical  licence,  for  dressing  these  in  a 
way  to  suit;  the^  purpose  before  them.  If  then 
bribery  was  the  subject,  gold  was  to  be  the  ma- 
terial. But  Demosthenes,  though  we  find  him 
sometimes  venturing  far,  did  not  hope  for  success 
in  such  imposition,  even  upon  the  Athenian  mul- 
titude. It  was  enough  known  that  Macedonia, 
tho  greatly  raised  in  power,  and  rapidly  thriving 
in  circumstances,  was  yet  a  poor  country,  and  to 
talk  of  Macedonian  gold,  as  all-powerful,  would 
have  been  considered  as  irony.  Necessarily  speak-  ' 
ing  of  things  as  they  were  in  his  day,  his  enumera- 
tion of  bribes,  to  which  the  loss  of  Olynthus  was, 
to  be  attributed,  can  hardly  fail  now  to  excite 
w6nder ;  cows,  horses,  sheep,  timber !  *  Lasthenes,* 
he  says,  '  repaired  his  house  with  timber,  given 

*  from  Macedonia ;  Euthycrates  had  a  large  herd 

*  of  cattle,  for  which  he  never  paid  ainybody ; 

*  another  got  sheep,  another  horses  ^^.' 

It 
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It  eanot  be  doabted  but  that,  if  it  was  an  abject 
for  Pliilip  to  purchase  goodwill  anywhere,  it  was 
singularly  so  at  Olynthus,  and  there  evidently  he 
did  think  it  an  object.  His^^ession  of  the  city  of 
Anthemus,  when  he  first  formed  alliance  with 
Olynthus,  wa6,  in  some  sort,  a  bribe  to  the  whe^ 
Olynthian  people,  a  mode  of  purchasing  thdr 
goodwill :  but  it  differed  from  proper  bribery  ;  it' 
Mr  as  not  a  clandestine  transaction^  but  open  atfd 

avowed; 

Irtpci  it  TK  vittv  iyfif  VfoSartc,  aXkoq  if*  tW  »W*6Wf. '  Demosth. 
<k  legat.  pi  426. 

O  that  such  bulky  bribes  as  £^1  might  see. 
Still,  as  of  old,  incumber'd  villainy  ! 
Could  ^France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  dtftijgns 
With  all  their  brandies,  or  with  all  their  wines  ? 
A  statesman's  slumber  how  this  speech  would  spoil ! 
Sir^  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ;  * 
Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door; 
.  A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levy  roar. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Bp.  3. 
It  has  been  said  th^t  the. poet  and  the  romance-writer  are, 
in  one  point,  restricted  within  -tiarrower  bounds  than  the 
historian  i  he  may  relate  any  truth,  however  prodigious,  but 
they  must  confine  themselves  to  probability.  Our  mor^ 
bard  might  seem  to  have  had  this  rule,  and  Deniosthenes's 
account  of  Macedonian '  bribes,  together  in  view;  and  so, 
timber  appearing  too  extravagant  for  poetry,  in  modern  times, 
be  has  substituted  oil  and  cloth.  But  then  the  romance- 
writer  and  the  poet  have  a  great  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 
for  they  may  relate  anything  which,  according  -to  the  ideSa 
of  their  age,  may  pass  for  probable,  putting  truth  wholly  out 
of  the  qtiestion.     Hence  then  it  is  that  we  have  Horace's 

Diffidit  urbium 

Fortas  vir  Macedo,  et  subruit  semulos 
lieges  muneribu^.  Od.  i6. 

And  Juvenal's  < 

Callidus  emptor  Olynthi.  Sat.  12. 
It  is  remarkable  that  all  Dacier's  learning  could  lead  him  to 
tK)  older  authority  for  his  poef  s  assertion,  of  a  kind  to  satisfy 
him,  than  Valerius  Maximus.  He  drops  then  down  to  Plutarch, 
.  Justin, Otoshis.  The  advocate's  speeches  probably  he  did  not, 
.with  his  fellowcoantryman  JLoUin,  think  evidence  quit«  cob* 
^cluttve  in  the  cause. 
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avowed;  nor  was  it  disgraceful  on  either  side;    sect. 
on  the  contrary  it  Avas  creditable  to  both.     So  it 
is  possible  that  I-asthenes,  Euthycrates,  and  other 
Olynthians,  may  have  received  favors  openly  from 
Philip^  and  the  very  favors  stated  by  Demos- 
thenes.    The  Olynthian  territory  being  probably 
cleared,  like  the  country  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  grants  of  timb^  from  the  Macedonian 
forests,  nearest  to  Olynthus,  may  have  been  made 
to  more  4han  one  person.     But  if  bribery,  in  the 
stricter  sense,  was  the  common  weiq)on  of  the 
Macedonian  courts  and  a  weapon  that  could  be 
certainly  effectual,  for  any  great  purpose,  appa- 
rently it  should   have  been  so   to  prevent  the 
revolution  in  Olynthus ;  nor,  had  it  been  applied 
in  the  amount,  and  with  the  skill  and  unscrupu- 
lousness^  indicated  by  later  writers,  does  it  appear 
what,  but  higher  bribery,  more  skilfully  or  up- 
Bcrupulously  managed  on  the  other  side,  should 
so  eflSectually  have  counterwrou^t  it.     We  may 
then  perhaps  reasonably  give  credit  to  Demos- 
tiieaes  for  the  bribery  practised  at  Olynthus,  as 
far  as  his  statement  of  facts  goes :  we  may  allow 
that  Lasthenes  had  a  present  of  timber,    and 
.  Eurysthenes  of  cows,  and  that  some  other  per- 
sons, too  obscure  to  be  named,  or,  for  the  value 
of  the  present,    or  whateva*  other  reason,  not 
suiting  the  orator's  purpose  to  name,   received 
sheep  and  horses.     We  may  go  fartiier ;  for  all 
accounts  indicate  that  Philip  s  liberality  was  uni- 
versal, his  generosity  bordering  upon  extravagance ; 
that  he  desired  to  found  both   his  power  and 
his  iune  upon  his  philanthropy,  and  his  talent 

for 
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CHAP,  for  ccmciliating  tHe .  minds  of  meo.  Taking  this 
under  the  description  of  bribery,  indeed  his  whole 
course  was  a  system  of  bribery.  ^  That,  among 
a  people  so  corrupt  as  Demosthenes  himself  has 
described  those  of  the  Grecian  republics  univer- 
sally, bribery,  in  the  pr(^r  serise  of  the  word, 
bribery  and  coarruption  would  be  odcasionally 
practised  on  all  sides,  may  perhaps  reasoineLbly 
enough  be  supposed  ;  but  no  remaining  authority 
will  warrant  the  modern  historian  in  imputing  the 
fall  of  Olynthus  to  dishonorable  conduct  of  Philip, 
or  of  his  partisans. 


SECTION    III. 

Keo)  Measures  of  the  War-parfy  at  Athens ;  Revdution  j» 
Phocis\'  Licentiousness  of  Chares  in  military  ■  Command  i 
Uneasiness  of  the  'public  Mind  at  Athens:  Disposition  of 
\he  War^party  to  treat  for  Peace  :  Mission  qf  the  player 
Aristodemus  to  Macedonia  :  Counter-revolution  in  Phoeis  : 
Coalition  of  Parties  at  Athens:  Embassy  qf  Ten  from 
Athens  to  Macedonia. 

The  annihilation  of  such  a  state  as  Olynthus, 
with  its  confederacy,  oh  the  Maced6nian  coast, 
and  the  annexation  of  its  cultivated  peninsuks 
and  commercial  towns  to  the  Macedonian  king* 
doin,  un(|er  a  wise  prince,  and  a  free  and'  bet^^ 
ficent  constitution,  made  a  great  ^hange  in  the 
relative  weight  of  that  kingdom,  arid  in  the  balance 
of  power  among  the  slates  around  the  iEgean  sea. 
The  eircumstandes  were  of  deep  concern  for  all 
Greece ;  but  the  immediate  blow  was  only  to  the 
trar-party  at  Athens,  and  for  them  it  was  ]^[«at 
iuid  jdarmii^.    Not  only  it^  valued  ond  IxMsted 

opportunity, 
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^  Opportunity,  apcpwed  by  the  alliance  of  Qlynthus,  sect. 
foroffiMisive,  perfiaps  destnictiye,  measures  against  ^  "^  - 
M^xredonia,  was  undone,^  but  opportuiuty  was 
greatly  increased  for  Macedonia  to  attack  all  the 
Athenian  dependmicies  in  Thrace.  The.  miserable 
pageant,  therefore,  of  ft  successor  to  the  once  great 
monatchs  of  that  country,  Kersobleptes,  holding 
his  curtailed  dominion  in  a  kind  of  vassalage  undar 
the  Athenian  people,  ,and  compdled  to  join  them 

.  in  the  War  against  Macedonia,  trembled  for  tiie  ^ 
^ail  sharex>fscfvereinty  remaining  to  him.  The 
Athenian  colonists  in  the  Chersooese,  tho  pronused 
effectual  suppcMrt,  neverljieloss  saw  the  situation 
of  things  around  theni  with  much  anxiety.  What 
were  the  circumstances  of  that  most  Jnt^estii^ 
appendage  of  the  antient  dominion  of  Athens, 
Eubo^a,  is  hardly  at  all  indicated,  farther  than 
that  its  troubles,  if  ever  composed  through  the  . 
expedition  of  Phdcion,  had  broken  o^t  afresh. 
But  when  the  party  of  Chares  recovered  a  decisive 
preponderance  in  Athens,  those  adverse  to  Jt  in 
Euboea  would  of  course  endevor  again  to  obtain 
die  patronage  of  Macedonia ;  for  which  the 
disposition  was  such  that  the  Ath«|ian  intarest 
was  'again  overthrown.  Bhilip,  however,  it  is 
evident,  did  not  propose  to  nse  these  advcmtages 
against  Athens,  if  in  Athens  mi^t  be  found  a 
deposition  to  peace  with  him.  Ob.  the  contrary, 
h^  not  ottfy  di4  not  interfere  to  prevent  tlie  payty 
friendly  to  l»m,  ifii  the  Eubcean  dties,  from  comiog 
to  aB  accommod^on  wi^  Athens,  bui[>he  flit-.iEsch.de 
thorized'theii^  d^ties^  goi«g  to  Athene  tio  nego^  ^^'^'^ 
^te  for  th^m$eWes,  ^  d^(are  hid  reMiymess  ^alao 
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citAP.    to  make  peace  with  the  Athenkn  pcopfe/  The 
v^^^ll^  Euboean  ministers  executed  their  commiwiw ;  but 
the  ivar-party,  still  prevailing,  were  not  yet  so 
disposed  th^,t  any  tre^-ty  resulted. 

Shortly  after,  however,  a  private  interest^  pro^ 
duced  what  had  been  on  public  considerations^: 
or  the  pretence  of  them,  denied.  Phrynon,  an 
Athenian  of  eminence,  having  been  made  prisoner 
by  a  Macedonian  cruizer,  had  purchase  bis  dis- 
missal. Returning  to  Athens,  he  complaiEied  that, 
against  the  common  law  of  the  GiJeeks,  he  had 
^1. 108.  been  taken  diuing  the  Olympian  ai;mistice.  Were 
the  insulting  language  of  the  war-rparty  oraAor3, 
and  especiaUy  Demosthenes,  caUiog  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  Philip  himself,  barbarians,  warranted  by 
the  practice  or  avowed  tenets  of  the  Atheni^m 
government,  the  Athenians  could  have  apparently 
little  right  to  claim  from  them  any  respect  for 
the  Olympian  armistice.  The  savage  docree;  for- 
bidding the  entrance  of  a  herald  from  Macedonia 
upoii  the  Athenian  territory,  remained  in  force ; 
yet  such  was  the  confidence  of  Phrynon  in  the 
liberality  of  the  Macedonian  government,  that  he 
desired  to  go  himself  to  Pella  to  claim  repayment 
of  his  ransom.  For  this,  however,  leave  from  his 
jealous  soverein,  the  people,  must  be  solicited; 
and^  to  put  forwai'd  with  more  authority  and  effect 
his  private  business,  he  d^ired  to  be  vested  with 
a  public  characta*.  The  people  granted  his  re- 
quest; but  democratical  jealousy  rarely.frusting  a 
migle  minister  to  a  fcMrein  gpv^xnment^  Ctesiphon, 
ft  friend  of  Demosthaies^  was  joined  in  the  conn 
mission  mth  him.    Whether  the  party,  began  to 
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apprehend  difficulties  insuperable  in  their  project 
oi  budkling  their  greatness  on  opposition  to  Ma- 
cedonia, and  already  entertained  the  opposite 
project  of  supplanting  the  party  of  Phocion  and 
Isocrates  in  favor  with  the  Macedonian  court,  or 
whether  their  purpose  wfis  meerly  speculation  and 
tiie  acquisition  of  information  for  ground  of  farther 
measures,  in  any  case  to  have  a  minister,  in  whom 
tiiey  confided,  go  to  Macedonia,  would  be  desirable 
for  them.  The  embassy  however  was  instructed 
to  inquire  concerning  the  king  of  Macedonia's  dis- 
position toward  peace.  On  their  return,  Ctei^phon, 
feporting  the  transactions  to  the  council  and  people, 
said  that  Philip  declared  it  had  been  against  his 
inclination  that  he  had  gone  to  war,  and  he  was 
ready  immediately  to  treat  of  peace;  and  this 
assurance  the  ambassador  strengthened,  by  specJc- 
ing  largely  of  the  king's  liberal  disposition  and 
manners ''.  Great  satisfactk)n  being  manifested 
by  1^  people,  Philocrates,  a  man  eminent  and 
zealous  in  the  peace*party,  seized  tiie  opportunity 
for  proposing  a  decree,  to  rescind  that  which 
forbad  the  admission  of  heralds  from  Macedonia : 
and  it  was  carried  without  a  dissentient  vcrice. 
What  were  the  ccmsiderations  which  induced  the 
war-party,  almoi^  immediately  after,  so  to  ^xert 
themselves  for  the  prevention'  of  all  treaty,  that  .Ewh.  de 
not  a  step  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  opening,  '**  ^  ^^^ 

so 

*®  It  has  been  a  question  among  the  critics,  whether  Phiynon 
and  Ctesiphon  were  commissioned  together,  or  Ctesiphon 
alone  ^  was  t}^e  ambassador.  For  the  history  it  is  very  little 
important ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  combined  phrases 
wivrMmq  y  vfAtTq  and  vpofftiXittf  avrS  clearly  iiidicat«  that 
they,  were  joined  in  the  commission* 
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GHAP.  so  Studiously  prcJcured,  aiid  Without  oppositioa 
voted,  is  nowhere  ©aid,  but  apparently  nifiy  be 
gathered  from  the  circumstances  <iuickly  following. 
Peade  with  Macedonia  hdwev^r  necessary  for 
-the  republic,  however  necessary  for  the  war-part jr 
themsdves,  would  bring  ruin  to  their  power,  unless 
they  might  be-the  peaoeHmakera,  and  afterward 
hold,  such  cohsideratioii  with  the  Macedoniafi 
government,  that  its  communication  witJa  the  so^ 
verein,  the  people,  for  the  toutual  coneems ,  of 
the  two  states,  should  pa»s  through  them.  But 
Philip  was  steddy  in  his  preference  of  the  party 
of  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  and  therefore  the  war- 
party  persevered  in  obstructirlg  all  accommodation 
with  him.  Among  the  complicated  poHtics  of 
Greece,  then,  their  keen  5ight  discovered  oppor^ 
tunity,  little  discemiUe  t6  the  common  eye.     In 

^p,^  Phocis,  through  the  overbiearing  wei^t  of  the 
standing  army,  of  which  the  autocratOr-geoerals 
had  now  so  long  held  the  coinmaifd,  an  effectual 
chaoge  bad  been  wrought  in  the  civil  constitur 
tion  of  the  country ;  whence  we  find  those  great 
officeirs  sometimes  qualified  with  the  title  of  tyrant 
When  the  chaise  took  place  is  not  indicated, 
farther  than  as  we  find  Ohomarchtus  raiding  the 
mercenary  force  to  an  amount  unknown,  either 
before  or  aite:  him^  and  imaging  in  pr6jects  of 
ambition,  far  beyond  the  strength,  and  not  very 
evidently  adapted  to  promote  the  interest,  of  the 
Phocian  people.  The  present  youthful  autocrator, 
Phalaecus,  equal  perhaps  in  courage,  and  perhaps 
in  talents^,  wanted  the  authority  of  years,  and  the 
advant»^  pf  experieace>  which  had  inabled  his 
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fad^r  and  uncles  to  hold  their  ardtK>us  situation    sect. 
SO  advaptageously-    Hence,  rather,  than  from  any 
misponduct,  of  )vhich  information  has  reached  us, 
a  p£grty  was  inablki  to  rear  its  head,  against  him. 
That  party  then  in  Athens,  the  party  of  Chares, 
which  had  held  intimate .  connection,  ^d  been 
deeply  ingaged ;  in  politics, .  with  bis  fether  Ono- 
maxchus,  gave  incouragemtmt  and  support,  now, 
to  the  party  adverse  to  the  son.     Appeurently  he 
declined,  ingfitging  in  their  views,  to  the   extent 
they  required  :.  possibly  he  had  connection  with 
their  adversaries,  wad  preferred  tha^  connection. 
He  had  certainly  connection  with  Lacedtemon, 
<wbich  would  tawi  to  render  him  less  xiependent 
than  they  desired,  upon  themselves.   If  then  th^ 
cotdd  raise  hie  opponents  to  the  supreme  power 
in  Phocis,  as  Phqds  could  not  maintaia  itself 
without  f(M?ein  OMmectiqns,  those  men,  so  raised, 
mustl  afterward,  be  dependent  upon  them,  for 
means  to  hold  their  power.    Of  particulars  of  the 
revolution  we  have  no  infennaticHa;  but  Pfaabscus 
was  deposed,  the  supreme  autiiocity  in  Phocis 
was  committed  to  a  triimjyirate,  aaid  the  new  go- 
vernment immediately  ient  an  embassy  to  Athens. 
The  party  of  Charefr  and  Demosthenes  received 
these  arabassado;rs  faMoraiblyy  and  they  were  in- 
troduced to  the  g^a^al  assembly,  to  declarie  the 
object  of  their  missipa ;  which  was  to  obtain  the 
authority  of  the  Atheman  people  for  a  transfer, 
to  t^  new:  Phodan  government,  of  the  friendship 
and  allkncewhicji  had  subsisted  with  that^recently 
overthrcmti.    The  people.  wei?e  accustomed   to 
heatv  and  very  ready  to»  believe,  that,  in  political 
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CHAP,   morality,  whatever  was  profitable  was  becoming. 

^7— v—-^  A  bribe  therefore  was  ready :  it  was  proposed 
leg,  p]  301.  that  three  Pbocian  towns,  Nicsea^  ThitHmrao;  and 
Al{>onus,  small  and  of  little  value  otherwise,  birt 
highly  important  for  their  critical  situation,  com- 
manding the  way  ircHn  the  pass  of  Thermopyte 
into  the  country  southward,  should  receive  Ati»- 
nian  garrisons.  This  was  most  important '£ex*  liie 
purposes  of  the  war-party  leadors,  bat  littte  m- 
viting  for  the  Many ;  as  revenue  to  JEuise  fr«Mn 
this  new  dominion  could  not  be  pretended.  Mo- 
tives for  desire  therefore  being  deficient,  anbtfaer 
pasfiion  wajs  resorted  to.  Greece  wds  represented 
in  danger  of  subjugation,  fix>m  the  armsf  of  Mace- 
donia, if  Athens  did  not  prevent  The  rei^t  shows 
that  arguments  were  aWy  adapted  to^  the  temper 
of  those,  oh  whom  it  was  proposed  to  wort.  Tte 
oflfer  of  the  new  Phocian  government  was  accepted; 
and  such  wi^s  the^z^l  excited,  that  fiffy  trii^mes 
were  directed,  by  a  decree,  to  be  immediately 
manned,  and  all  citizens  under  thirty  to  be  ready 
in  arms,  to  march  or  imbark,  at  the  command  of 
Proxenus,  w1k>  was  appointed  general  for  the  oc- 
p.  198,  casion.  Some  of  the  more  intemperate  th^i  went 
so  &r  as  to  institute  a  prosecution  agakist  Philo- 
crates,  for  the  crime  of  proposing  the  decree,  which 
abrogated  that  forbidding  the  admission  of  faeiafak 
from  Macedonia;  and  the  penalty  wisis  set  at  a 
hundred  talents,  Bear  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
It  appears  however  to  have  been  judged,  by  tl^ 
more  dfecreet,  not  to  have  been  a  season  f<wr 
such  violent  party-n^asurps.  DemoshenefthiiBsclf 
undertook  th«  defence  <rf  Phiiocmtes;  and  flie 

prosecutor 
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prosecutor  not  obtaining  a  fifth  of  the  voices  of   sect. 
the  court,  became  liable  himself  to  the  penalty  u-i!^l_; 
decreed   against  frivolous  and  vexatious  accusa*   ^ 
tion-     The  account,  however,  rather  implies  that 
this  was  not  insisted  upon  by  Philocrates  and  his 
friepds,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  matter  was  compro- 
mised; and  some  reason  for  this  moderation  of 
the  war-party  seems  to  appear  in  what  followed. 

The  ^eneral-autocrator, '  Chares,  was  absent, 
with  tiie  fleet  and  n^rcenary  army,  supposed  on 
the  Thrafcian  station;  where  it  was  particularly 
expected  of  imn  to  prot^t  the  valuable  colony  of 
the  Chersonese.  But  deputies  arrived  from  that 
colony,  charged  to  express  tlie  extreme  uneasiness 
of  the  settlers,  at  the  defenceless  state  in  which 
they  were  left,  when  it  was  understood^  a  Macedo-  ^c^.  dt 

leg.  p.  2^1^ 

nian  army  was  approaching,  and  the  great  arma- 
ment under  Chares,  on  which  they  had  depended 
for  protection,  not  only  had  not  been  seen,  but 
could  not  be  h^ird  of.  The  terror,  less  perhaps 
of  subjection  to  Macedonia,  than  of  th^  vengeance 
of  tiie  late  proprietors  of  their  lands  and  houses, 
for  which  the  approach  of  a  Macedonian  army 
might  give  encouragement,  had  been  such,  that 
Mome  of  them  liad  already  imbarked,  to  seek,  with 
the  loss  of  their  lancted  estates,  better  safety  for 
their  persons*  and  portable  property. 
'  These  circumstances  excited  indignation,  which 
the  friends  of  Chares  had  difficulty  to  meet 
The  people  assembled;  and  white,  with  much 
anger  d^nonstrarted,  no  specific  proposition  found 
any  exteaave  concurrence,  •  one  of  the  inti- 
mates of  ChaireSy  Cephisophon,  moved  that  a 
Vet.  VUL  O  smaU 
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CHAP.  $maH  squadron,  undar  the  coramaad  of  Antiochw, 
vi2^  kept  in  the  harbour  of  Peraeus  purposely  for 
eoiergencies,  should  ^  in  quest  of  the  autocrator 
and  his  fleet,  and  bring  an  account  of  them.  This 
was  adopted  mthe.  fitttest  measure  in  the  moment^ 
and  the  public  eiferyeacence  was  &us  susp^ided. 
It  appears  extraordinary,  in  the  deficiency  of 
oiir  information,  that  men  so  able>  so  daring,  so 
indefetigable,  and  so  uBScrupulous  a&  ibom  who 
now  priticipally  dieted  the  political  business  erf 
Athens,  shouW  have  judged  it  expedient  to  support; 
ia  SQ  high  a  siiiuation,  (»>e  whose  goring  miswftt 
duct  i«as  so  continually  thwarting  their  purposes* 
Bjiit  Chares,  with  aHhis  vices  and  extravf^anoeai 
wa^  evidendy  not  without  consideraljle  talente, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  hold:  that  paramount  in^ 
fluence  which,  laccwding  to  all  accounts^  he  did 
long  hold,  among' such  a  military,  and  such  a  po- 
pulate afi  the  Athenian ;  whence  he  waa  necessary 
to  thoa?  to  whom  the  good wiU  of  ti)e  army  and  tto 
multitude  was  nectary.     Buti  in  addition  to  thaa 
we  Irnve  the  concurring  tefttinjonjes  of,  liie  two 
great  rival' orators,  Demofetiienes  and  iEscWnes^ 
Demost.  de  to  Other  coiisideratioiis,     Gontrifbutions  were  col* 
^X  de    l^^^  ^y  ^^  offit^a  of  the  fleet,  regularly  assessed 
leg.  p.  250.  ooitbeilandecs,  not  with,  public  authority,  or  for 
public  purposes  ;i  amounting,   according  to  JSsi' 
dmies,  to/si^ty  talents^  near  twieive .  tiKxisand 
poinds  yearly;  and  the  trade  of  aU  Grreeoe  wis 
subjected,  to  pfondei',  and  the*  peKsonstof  •  Gf  eciaii 
ft«vigators  to  violence^  from  those  officors*  i.  Tijere 
wfif e  tiiose  even  who  undertook*  to  pray^^  tbat^  ia 
tiiejokurse  of  ibis  various  comma^^de^  (Dlteiies  mised) 
II'---  .  .24  V  .1 '  •  /  ..:  .'V  in 
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in  varkAw  ways,  no  less  than  fifteen  htlndred  ta*  sect. 
lents,  near  three .  hundred  thousand  pounds,  iK)t  ^' — y^— ' 
accounted  for  in  the  maintenance  of  the  anna^ 
ment,.  but  distributed  among  his  £a,vOrite  officers 
and  supporting  orators.  Where  or  how  Gharcji 
was  empk^yed  when  Antiocfaus  was  sent  to  seek 
faiHiV  we  have  no  otlier  information  than  may  be 
implied  in  these  reports  of  die  two  ^eat  oratory. 

But  circumstances  were,  in  too  many  points,, 
critical  and  tbreatemng,  for  thd  pubUc  mind  to 
PBst  in  the  c^lm  produced,  for  tlie  moment,  by  the 
decree  of  Cephisophon.  JEschtnes  marks  the  -«:sch.d« 
trouble  and  indecision  of  the  time,  by  observing,  ^^'  ^ 
that  the  extraordinary  assemblies  convened  were 
more  numerous  than  the  ordinary,  required  for 
the  whole  business  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
the  midi^t  of  this  agitation,  suddenly,  a  surprising 
disposition  appeared,  among  those  hitherto  most 
violent  against  Macedonia,  to  relax  in  their  oppo- 
sition, and  iKimit  accommodation.  Readily  as 
this  was  met  by  the  other  party,  difficulties  oc- 
curred about  the  manner  and  means  of  opening  a 
negotiation.  The  savage  decree,  indeed,  forbid- 
ditng  all  communication  by  heralds  was  repealed : 
bat  the  king  of  Macedonia's  overtures,  made 
tiarou^  the  Eoboean  ministers,  had  been  an- 
i9)(4nsred  only  witii  invective,  by  the  leading  orators 
ia  the  assMaWy,  and  with  neglect  by  the  admi- 
nistratiMi;  and  the  following  mission  of  Phrynon 
wtid  Gtesiphon  hod  product  nothing,  A  direet 
proposal  of  peace  therefore  was^  avoided ;  but  it  was 
nesotved  \ti  use  opportunity,  accidentally  offering, 
fio0  leatmng^  tiie  disposition  of  the  Mac^doniaii 

O  2  court 
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CHAP,    court      Among  many    Athenians,    made    pri- 
^^^^  soners  at  Olynthus,  were  two  of  eminence,  Eve- 
u^pAlo,  ratus  and  Stratocles.     It  was  proposed  to  nego- 
tiate  specially  for  their  ransom:  but  for  this  the 
authority  of  the  soverein  people  must  be  obtained. 
Philocrates,  the  mover  of  the  repeal  of  the  decree 
•  forbidding  communication  with  Macedonia,  now 
moved  a  decree  to  authorize  a  mission  for  nego- 
tiating the  ransom  of  the  prisoners.     Against  all 
common  expectation,   Demosthenes  exerted  his 
eloquence  in  support  of  the  motion,  which  was 
thus  readily  successful. 

The  person  chosen  for  the  delicate  office  of 
sounding  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was  a  player,, 
named   Aristodemiis.      His  profession,   even  in 
Athens,  amid  the  "singular  passion  there  for  the 
liemosth.     entertainment  it  afforded,  is  indicated   by  De- 
p^28a.*&  ai  mosthenes   to    have   been  esteemed  -  degrading. 
Aristodemus  however    was    recommended,   not 
simply  by  his  talents,  tlio  above  the  common,  but 
by  iiaving,  through  his  talents,  recommended  him- 
,  self  to  the  notice  and  favor  of  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, when  exercising  his  profession  formerly  at 
Pella.     lie  was  not  long  absent  on  his  mission ; 
but  his  report  to  the  council,  which  should  have 
been  made  immediately  on  his  return,  was  irre- 
.Ssch.de    gularly  delayed.     Meanwhile  Stratocles,  liberally 
dismissed  without  ransom,  coming  home,  reported 
publicly,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  had  freely 
assured  him  of  his  desire  of  peace,  and  that  he 
.    was  ready  even  .to  confirm  peace   by  alliance. 
The  council  then,  in  some  anger,  sent  for  their 
loitering  oaipister;  who,  after  a  lame  apolo^.  for 
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his  delay,  made  hfe  report  of  Philip's  professions,  sect. 
perfectly  coinciding  with  what  had  been  related  by  ^^ — s^ — ' 
Stratocles.  He  was  afterward,  according  to  the 
usual  form,'  introduced  by  the  council  to  the  as- 
sembled people,  to  whom  he  gave  the  same  ac- 
count. Some  ill  humor  was  manifested,  there 
also,  at  the  irregular  delay  of  information,  for 
which  the  public  mind  was  so  anxious;  yet  De- 
mosthenes did  not  fear  to  move,  that  the  honor  of 
a  crown,  to  be  presented  by  the  people,  should 
reward  thie  able  arid  successful  execution  of  the 
important  mission;  and  it  was  accordingly  de- 
creed to  Aristodemus. 

The  disposition  of  the  Macedonian  king,  to- 
ward an  accommodation,  being  thus  authenti- 
cated, a  day  was  appointed  for  an  assembly  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration.  On  that  very  ^^^h,  dc 
day  dispatches  arrived  from  the  general  Proxenus,  ^^^'  ^'  ^^' 
or  not  till  that  day  were  acknowleged,  informing 
the  council,  ^  that  the  Phocians  refused  to  deli- 
ver the  places  of  which  he  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session; that  Phalaecus  and  his  party,  again 
predominant  in  Phocis,  had  imprisoned  the 
ambassadors  of  the  new  government  of  that 
country,  who  had  conducted  the  treaty  at  Athens, 
and  so  resented  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian 
government,  that  they  had  gone  to  the  extre- 
mity of  denying  'hospitality  to  the  heralds,  sent 
from  Athens,  according  to  antient  custom,  to 
proclaim  the  season  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  even  refused  the  truce,  offered  to  all,  on  that 
solemn  occasion.' 

The  cause  of  the  new  disposition  of  the  party 
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«j  fl  At».  of  Chares  to  peace  was  now  explaiMd.    They  had 
^^^^^  J  not  been  without  ihfofmation  that  fh€  new  go- 
vernment of  Phocis  would  pMTobaWy  be  unable  to 
support  itself;  and  yet  they  would  not,  while  a 
-  chance  of  success  remained,  forego  the  advantages 
of  the  measiu-es  ti)ey  had  taken.     The  ill-excused 
delay  of  Aristodemus,  in  reporting  to  the  council, 
the  zeal  shown  in  his  fevor  by  Demosthenes,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  the  critical  arrival 
of  the  dispatches  from  Proxenus,  the  general  of 
tiieir  choice,  combined  with  the  unremitted  vehe- 
mence  of  their  former  opposition  to  Macedonia, 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  change,  indicated  enough 
that  the  party  were  temporizing;  nor  could  it  be 
doubted  but,  had  the!  Phocian  plot  been  finally 
successful,  they  would  have  opposed,  not  less  than 
formerly,  all  proposal  of  peace.     When  therefore 
not  only  the  failure  of  all  advantage,  exjiected 
from  their  measures,  was  complete,  but  the  great 
and  threatening  disadvantage  accrued  to  Athens, 
that  Phocis,  fix)m  a  steddy  and  zealous  ally,  was 
become  an  incensed  enemy,  accommodation,  if 
yet  possible,  with  Macedonia,,  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  resource  for  either  the  party  or  the  re- 
public *^  i 

Ordinary  men  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  failure  of  a  plot  of  such  scandaloup  per- 
fidy, involving  -such  disaster  and  danger  to  the 

common- 

'^  The  caution  and  shifts  of  Demoeiheoesafi»rwar(|  to-avcad 
argument  on  such  important  tran3actions,  so  connected  witl^ 
his  'main  argument,  especially  in  the  orations  on  the  em  bass}" 
and  on  the  crown,  strongly  corroborate  all  tb^t  kfia  bf^n  as- 
serted by  i£schinet«     See  particularly  Dtm)^th•  de   legat 
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coHiiiMMiwealfii.   But  the  party  of  Chares,  men  cer-    sfct. 
tainly  of  no-  ordinary  talents,  were  also  fortunate,  ' — . — > 
in  that  their  principal  opponents  were  remarkaWe 
for  moderation,  as  they  for  boldness  in  politics. 
To  forward  their  anxious  purpose  of  peace,  the 
friends  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates  did  not  refuse  a  MK\^.  d« 
degree  of  coalition  with  the  party  ot  Chares ;  and  &  de  cor. 
treaty  with  Macedonia  became  the  object  of  all.     p-  *   • 

Some  degree  of  concert  was  evidently  already  , 
established  betiKeen  the  leaders  of  the  contending 
parties,  when,  on  the  motion  of  Philoerates,  a  de- 
cree was  made  for  sending  an  embassy  of  ten  to 
Macedonia.     The  commission  comprized  persons 
of  both  parties,  and  appears  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther respectably  filled.     Six  of  the  names  have 
already   occurred  for  notice,   Ctesiphon,   Philo- 
erates,  Phrynon,   Aristodemus,   iEschines,   De- 
mosthenes; the  three  former  eminent  by  birth  and 
fortune,  the  dthers  by  talents.     To  these  were 
added  Cimotl,  head   of  the  illustrious  house  bf 
Miltiades,  itith  Idtrdcles,  Nausiclefe,  and  Dfercyllas, 
who  had  held  high  situations.     But  a  difficulty 
drose  *Hth  rfegard  td  Aristodemus :  he  ^(xs,  ingaged , 
after  the  mahner  of  theatrical  man^gcinent  in  ihO-  ^i..  de  ^ 
dem  Europfe,  under  a  penalty,  to  perftirmat  pub-  '*•  P" 
Ik  festivdk  in  diff^trt  chies.     Such  h<3Wfev6<- wad 
the  istiiMtioh  of  the'  Mh,  hotivithstanding  the      . 
disreptite  of  his  profession,  that  DehiostheneS  did 
not  scrtiple  to  be  th6  mvkx  of  a  decre*  for  a  iftisskift 
W  the  several  sfetes,  to  ^hlch  he  \M  bbirfHi  IM- 
sm,  to  solicit,  in  the  liame  of  thfe  AtMni^fi'  people; 
a  release  from  his  ingag^erits.    m  eleventh 
ambassador  was  added,  AgladcViori  of  Tened6s,  p.  204. 
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c  H  A  P.  apprehension  of  his  deficiency  in  a  ^tuation  so 
^^ — y— ^  new  to  him,  or  both  together,  with  perhaps  other 
feelings,  his  nerves  failiiig,  his  voice  and  memory 
ffdtered.  Philip,  with  ready  politeness,  endevcwned 
to  incourage  him;  but,  after  two  or  three  vain 
attempts,  in  which,  through  his  confusion,  he 
dropped  some  very  awkward  expressions,  he  con- 
cluded abruptly. 

The  ambassadors  were  then  conducted  into  an 

u^^^'%'i  adjoining  apartment.    After  no  long  delay  they 

925s  i^6.     were  again  introduced  into  the  chamber  of  au- 

dience.     They   were  seated,   and  tihe  king  ad^ 

dressing  them,  replied  severally  to  the  argumehts 

used  by  each,  with  a  perspicuity  and  elegance, 

which  forced  admirationfrom  all.    Stating  strongly 

his  sentiments  of  his  own  and  his  people's  rights,. 

he  expressed,  in  terms  the  most  obliging  to  the 

embassy,  a  disposition  the  most  friendly  toward 

the  Athenian  commonwealth.     They  were  th^ 

invited  to  sup  with  him.    Hilarity  prevailed ;  and 

they  found  themselves  compelled  to  acknowlege 

Philip's  talent   for   conviviality,   equally   as  for 

business. 

p.  227.  After  a  day  or  two,  proposals  for  a  treaty  were 

delivered  to  them  in  writing,  in  t^e  foim  of  a 

letter  to  the  Athenian  people.     In  this  c<»nmuiii^ 

Demostb .    cation  the  king  expressed  bis  deirfre,  that  the  pe«oe, 

p.  354.  *     which  it  was  hoped  would  follow  between  Mace- 

Msch,  de     donia  and  Athens,  might  be  assured  by  an  allimice. 

eg.  p.  259.  jjj  fartj^^j.  conference  ^hen  with  tiie  ambassadors, 

he  firankly  told  them  his  purpose  immediately  to 

join  his  army  in  Xhrace^  wherp  he  was  at  war 

with  some  Thracian  princes  and  sonae  Grecian 

towns; 
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towns ;  but  he  gave  them  his  word  that,  as  long 
as  might  be  necessary  for  deliberation  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  concerning  the  peace  and 
alliance  proposed,  nothing  hostile  should  be  at- 
tempted against  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
Chersonese.  The  business  of  the  mission  thus 
ended,  and  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Athens. 

Immediately  on  their  arrival,  in  regular  course, 
they  reported  their  proceedings,  and  delivered  the 
king  of  Macedonia's  written  proposals  to  the 
council  of  Fivehundred.  Demostlienes,  who  was  ^EscIi.  <i« 
a  member  of  that  council,  spoke  very  favorably  of  &*^*se^*^^' 
his  coUegues  generally,  and  moved  that,  according 
to  custom,  when  the  conduct  of  an  embassy  was 
approved,  they  should  be  honored,  for  their  able 
and  faithful  services,  with  a  public  supper  in  the 
prytaneium ;  and,  as  the  business  of  peace  was  so 
successfully  begun,  that  they  should  wear,  on  the 
occasion,  crowns  of  the  sacred  dive.  The  council 
approved,  and  the  honor  was  paid. 

In  course  they  were  then  to  be  introduced,  by 
the  council,  to  make  their  report  to  the  assembled 
people.  Demosthenes,  as  youngest  of  the  em- 
bassy,  again  spoke  last,  but  he  spoke  with  a  tone 
considerably  altered.    *  All  that  'his  coUegues  had 

*  been  relating,'  he  said,  *  was  litUe  to  the  pur- 

*  pose.    Let  the  decree  of  the  people,  directing 

*  the  embassy,  be  red.'    It  was  red  accordingly. 

*  Let  the  king  of  Macedonia's  letter,  which  we    ^ 

*  have  delivered,  be  red.'     That  also  was  recited* 

*  Now,'  he  said,  ^  it  is  for  the  people  to  decide 

*  what  is  to  be  done.'  He  paused,  and  a  muM 
muring  conversation  arose  among  the    people* 

*  I  then/ 
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^J?.A?-  '  I  then/  he  resumed,  '  will  propose  a  decree: 
'  Let  it  be  directed  "  that  the  herald  expected 
"  from  Philip  be  received ;  and  that  the  ambassa- 
**  dors  to  follow  him  be  received  :  that,  within  two 
/'  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  the 
"  pry  tanes  assemble  the  people^  to  consult  on  peace 
"with  Macedonia;  and  that  we,  your  ambassa- 
'*  dors,  if  we  are  thought  worthy,  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  this  assembly,  and  be  treated  in  tlie 
prytaneium  tomoirow."  His  motions  were  ap- 
proved, and  his  decree. passed. 

The  inflexible  Phocion  and  his  friends  were,  not 
politicians  to  contend,  in  a  government  like  the 
Athenian,  with  the  time-serving  party  of  Chares. 
These,  compelled,  after  all  their  struggles  against 
it,  to  allow  and  even  press  for  peace,  and'^uccess- 
ful,  through  the  cooperation  of  those  before  their 
opponents,  in  putting  the  matter  thus  far  in  train, 
thought  things  sufficiently  ripe  now  for  separating 
themselves  from  their  new  associates,  aiijd  making 
the  administration  of  the  republic  again  exclusively 
their  own.  They  would  begin  with  even  making 
the  business  of  the  negotiation  with  Macedonia 
exclusively  their  own.  :  To  effect  this  they  would 
go  beyond  what  the  strict  principles  of  their  oppo- 
nents would  permit,  in  demonstratipn  of  zoal  for 
peace,  and  of  consideration  for  the  king  of  Maice- 
donia ;  trusting,  for  their  .verbal  justification,  in 
the  declared  will  of  the  soverein  Many,  that  peace 
with  Macedonia  should  be  negotiated,  and  for 
their  real  security,  in  .maintaining  through  their 
policy,  their  comm^d  pf  a  majority  of  votes. 
Ministers  had  been  dispatched  to  all  the  allies 

of 
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of  the  Athenian  people,  inviting  a  ^neral  congress    sect. 
at  Athens.  The  purpose  stated  was,  to  consult  on  ^—^^—j 
the  terms  of  a  general  peace,  which  might  provide  l^p.*  ^sr 
for  the  interests  of  all,  or  on  means  for  making  ^J^^'  ^ 
common  war  with  Macedonia,  if  it  should  be  found  p-  ***  * 

460. 

necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  commw  liberties. 
The  peace-party  could  not  readily  conceive  that 
this  measure,  in  which  all  seem,  at  the  time,  to 
have  concurred,  would  prove  ungrateful  to  the 
war-party,  who  had  admitted  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency of  negotiation.  But,  to  their  surprize, 
Demosthenes  was  the  orator  to  assert  the  incon- 
venience of  it :  the  discussion  of  so  many  various^ 
interests,  he  contended,  would  interfere  with  the 
desired  conclusion  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
Alacedonia.  He  proposed,  therefore,  a  decree  for 
takinfy  the  alliance  into  consideration  on  the  same 
early  day,,  which  was  already,  on  his  motion,  ap*- 
pointed  for  the  debate  on  peace';  and  for  farther 
security  against  the  .  delay  that  discussion  might 
produce,  his*  decree  required  that  the. votes  should 
be  taken  on  the  following  day,  when  no  speaking 
should  be  allowed.  The  party  of  Phocion  remon-  .Esch.  de 
strated  in  vain,  that  it  would  be  highly  insulting,  ^^'  ^'  ^^' 
as  well  as  injurious,  to  their  allies,  not  to  allow 
them  that  participation  in  the  negotiation,^  to  which 
they  had  been  formally  invited  by  Athenian  mi- 
nisters, who  were  not  yet  even  themselves  returned 
from  their  mission.  The  people  however  iiad 
caught  the  impatience,  without  knowing  the  mo- 
tives of  those  whose  lead  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  follow,  and  the  decree  proposed  by- 
Demosthenes  was  carried. 

This 
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CHAP.       This  measure  had  precisely  the  effect  apparently 

v^^i^^  proposed     Phocion  and  his  fri«idfl,  the  original. 

earnest  promoten^  of  peace,  were  thrown  into  a 

situation,  in  which  they  found  themselves  under 

necessity  of  holding  the  language-  and  conduct  o£ 

opposition ;  and  Chares  and  his  friends,  were  be-^ 

come  the  peace-makers,    with  the.  voice  of  the 

,  people  supporting  them.   But  the  insult  wajs  gross 

to  all  the.  forein  connections  of  the  republic.   The 

Lacedaemonians,  and  other  independent  allies,  il 

there  were  others  independent,  could  not  but  re^- 

€h.  S5.  s.  I.  volt  at  it.     The  Synedrians,  readent  deputies  of 

of  this  Hist.     ,  ,  .  .  .  , 

the  subject  states,  m  great  uneasiness,  met  to  take 
the  matter  into  consideration.  The  result  of  their 
debate  was  a  decree  or  resolution,  to  be  offered 
to  the  Athenian  people,  in  their  first  assembly 
appointed  to  consider  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
Macedonia.  It  hasr  been  preserved  by  iEschines, 
and  is  indeed  an  interesting  memorial ;  marking 
strongly  the  servile  state  of  the  Synedrians,  who 
imply  in  it  a  sense  of  injury  which  they  dared  not 
express,  and  atone  even  for  the  implication,  by 
declaring,  in  a  solemn  act,  the  most  unreserved 
resignation  of  thanselves  and  their  ccmstituents  ta 
the  will  of  the  Athenians,  as  the  soverein  people. 
It  runs  thus:  ^  Since  the  Atheniacn  people  are 
'  taking  into  consideration  a  treaty  of  peaee  with 

*  Philip,  tho  the  ministers  are  not  returned,  whom 

*  tiiey  sent  through  Greece  to  exhort  the  cities 

*  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  re^ 

*  Bolved .  by  the  allies,  that,  when  the  minister 

*  TEtuniy  and  have  made  thei^  report  to  the  Atbe- 
'  liians   and    their  allies,    and    two    assemblies 

'  appointed 
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*  appointed  by  the  pry tanes,  according  to  thelaws^ 
^  shall  have  been  held,  in  which  the  Athenians 

*  may  declare  their  will  about  the  peace,  whatever 
^  the  Athenian  people  may  decree  shall  be  binding, 

*  as  a  measure  token  in  common  with  the  allies.' 

The  expected  Macedonian  herald  soon  arrived, 
and   shor.tiy  after  thq   ambassadors,    Parmenio, 
Antipater  and  Euryloclius ;  men  eminent  then  in 
their  own  country,  and  afterward  over  the  world  '^. 
It  was  observed,  not  without  surprise,  that  De-  ^tsch.  de 
mosthenes  was  singularly  forward  in  civility  toward  '*^*  ^*  *^** 
th^n.    He  entertained  them  in  his  house  '7,  and 
we  have  Us  qwix  boast  that  he  entertained  then^ 
splendidly.    He  was  forward  to  be  the  mover  of  Demost.  de 
a  decree  of  the  people,  which  apparently  passed,   ^^*  ^' 
as, matter  of  course,  unopposed,  assigning  them 
places  of  honor  at  the  theatrical  and  other  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Diohysian  festival,  or  feast  of 
Bacchus*  of  which  it  was  then  the  season.  Where* 
ever  they  appeared  iA  public,  hut  especially  in 
the  theaterSy.  where  most  eyes  might  be  upon  theqi,, 
defying  all  the  invicUoup  obseiratiiQns  of  the  wom-* 
derlng  crowd,  1:^  was  ostentatioudy  officious  in 
his  attention. 

It  was  not  probably  the  purpose  of  Chares  and 
DeiAosthenes  to  b^ure  or.  qffi^d  the  Synedrian 
l^Hies^  or  i^t  to  extend  to  tham  all  the  advantages   . 
af  the  treaty ;  but  it  was  evidently  now  their  great 
f^ject  to  make  the  alUance  of  Mac^onia  oxcJut 

sivdy 

■*  Parmenio  and  Antipater  are  very  re^ectfiiUy  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  on  ^the  embassy,  p.  362. 

'^  *Ef  m^i.    This  has  been  generally  inte^reted  to  mean 
that  he  lodged  them.  I  apprehend  it  does  ndt  decessarily  aMM^ 
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CHAP,  sively  their  own,  shutting  out  from  it,  as  much  ai 
J^^^  possible,  Lacedaemon  and  all  other  independent 
Grecian  states..  It  appears  also  to  have  beenthei^ 
anxious  desire  to  obviate  aH  discussion  of  the  lat^ 
business  in  Phocis.  Without  regard  therefore^ 
speeches  of  tiie  adverse  orators,  or  dectees  of  the  . 
Synedrians,  the  assemblies  were  held  acoorc&ig 
to  the  decree  of  Demos Aenes?  and  peace  and 
alliance  with  Macedonia,  which  had  been  yeai^ 
contended  for  by  the  party  of  Phooion  a*id  fed- 
erates, was  in  two  days  concluded^iay  tiwtee  Mtliertci^ 
bitter  opponents  of  everything  tetMlitrgfOt<»«o^  ^ 
measure.  The  allies  of  both tpartiesjrirwe.com^' 
prized;  but  thoscj  to  be  conskkiiad asintA)^  tet 
the  benefit  of  thetieaty,  were  natified ;  and,  amtmg*  ^ 
the  allies  of  Athens,  neither  Phocis  was  intntoiited/ 
nor  Lacedaemon.  i 

Another  omission,  less  important  an^ng  tht  * 
general  interests  of  Greece,  was  noticed  at  tirt  ' 
time  as  more  extraordinary :  tiie  unfortmmte  king 
of  Thrace,  Kersobleptes,  tho  not  only  an  ally, 
but  in  the  situation  nearly  of  a  Synedrian  or  vassal 
of  Athens,  wbs  unnamed  in  the  treaty,  and  of 
JEsch.  tie  course  excluded  from  its  advantages.  Within  a 
lej;.  p.  «^9.  day  or  two  a  minister  arrived  from  him,  Critobulus, 
a  Greek  of  Lampsacus,  dispatched  purpos^y  to 
attend  the  negotiation.  Astonished  to  find  ali 
already  settied,  Critobulus  claimed  nevertheless 
that  his  prince's  name  (ill  omitted,  he-conteaad^ 
as  he  was  unquestionably  an  ally  of  the  Athenian 
people)  should  be  inserted  in  the  tareaty,  and-tilat 
himself,  being  duly  authorized,  should  take  the  p;-e- 
scribed  oath  before  the  Macedonian  ambassadors^ 

This 
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TUs  demand  was  urged  in  the  assemUy  of  the 

people;    when  Demosthenes,  in  his  turn,  as  a 

member  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  was  gdi^ 

of  tte  presidents.  The  petition  of  the  unfortunate 

prince  found  favor  with  the  Many,  and  Aleximachus 

moved  that  Critobulus  should  be  admitted  to  take 

the  oaths  for  him.    But  Demosthenes,  risif^  fitnn 

the  seat  of  presid^icy,  declared  '  that  he  would 

'  not  put  tl^  motion  for  any  such  decre^^  as  it 

\  would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  already  sane* 

*  tioned  by  ibe  peofde.     If  the  reqmsiticm  of  the 

'  Ihracian  prince  was  to  be  taken  into  considera* 

^  ticMi,  it  could  now  be  properly  done  only  on  a 

'  day  to  be  named  for  tiie  purpose.'    Ind^  re- 

guhurity  of  proceeding,  and  a  just  re^>ect  both  for 

the  power  they  had  been  treating  with,  and  for 

the  consistency  and  faith  of  tbrnr  own  conduct^ 

seem  clearly  to  have  required  wh^  Demosthenes 

insisted  oh.   But  he,  who  so  often  successfully 

excited^  could  not  always  stem  the  popular  pas^ 

9ion :  his  owii  doctrine,  tl^  too  common  doctrine 

of  popular  orators,  that  all  considemidons  should 

give  way  to  popular  utilify,  aad  even  to  the  popular 

will,  would  tend  to  blind  the  Many  to  the  reascm- 

ableness  of  his  zeal  for  order ;  his  own  firequent 

J^sons  of  disregard  for  forein  powers,  would  weigh 

Igainst  his  arguments  nolv  for  respect  to  them. 

The  Many  were  vociferous  for  tiie  question.   The 

presidents,  far  from  able  to  inforce  order  in  such 

lui  aissemUy,  when  once  disposed  to  tumult,  could 

not  comnpand  respect  for  themselves.  ^  They  wefre 

called  upon  by  name  to  ascend  the  bema,  and 

Ib^nce  declare  their  reasons  for  refusing  to  put 

.  Vol-  VIIL  P  the 
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e^AV.   thb  (i^e^fcicm-^iiioh  the  pqMilar  voke  «sjpiii«df: 
-^*^^L.  At  length -they  yielded  to  the  imnultuous  ih^ 
festetskm  M  the  soverein  wiU,    and  the  decree 

passed.  '         . 

The  ki^  of  Mooedonia,  however,  had  already 

provided  against  any  tarouble  wbidi  might  be  ap- 
f^ehended;  by  hfe  new  friends  in  Athms,  from 
S^eontmdictioti.in  ^hich  the  gbvemmeiftt  m»s 
thife:  invoked.     Joiiiii^  his  army  in  Thrw^e,  asl 
he  had  told  the  Athenian  ertd^issy,  whett  at  Pelk, 
was  his  intention^  he  marched  imip«liately  a^amst 
Kersc^Edieptes.  •  That  ^ak  prince  wi^idrew  intd 
tiiepe^asuiaof  AitbG»  J  qnd  bemg^  followed  thithdr; 
was  ^Q^  4om'peiicd  tQ  accede  to  the  king  df  Ma- 
wdoiiia's  termsj  ^  delitscr  his  do»  a8  a  kbsteigf^ 
for  oteervance  /of  them.   The  few  reaiaining  littfe 
jSredan  cities,  wefetwanfc  of  the  Ch^sbnese,  <  of 
•iftbieh  DoriBCito,  a  plaxse  (rf  some  nofta  fowneriy  i« 
tte  i^^asi  wafte,  appeaks  t(%  haVe  been  the  aiast 
latportwit,  v^ete^  tiaen  no  difficult  or  tedioM  ieoxi^ 
qoert  for  ^e  ^  -MacedoBfein  «*b43v    The  ©Tbijeot  ii 
the  expedidon,  ashic  m  may  te  gathededi^frow 
•writ^i  not  hariag  ia  view  to  givp  f  (rfegokr  ais 
<iou»t  of  it^   i/was  principally  tt)  obtiW» '|aiitey. 
iHSh^yt"  iver©  thei  raeasunes  tabea^we  hav®^w<i^I& 
fqiwafim;  l?Mft^  from  what  ivias.  <50«atnon  M»fip| 
Ae  Greeks,   it  seems^  Hot  impw^fid)]^.  thrt  tijifc 
;populatimi«f  some  isiiiic(BtTOd  tewvi^ 
land  liasfieeniSLto  joax^e  bittn;tha:&uad£^tkii^i«Eliie 
lasaevtioin  ^of  Demoadifnes,  aftemiaide^^tfae  Athe^ 
6Man  people,  that  IH^  iciiue%  ^keii)©^ 
Itwto  ,Umm  in  Thma^    Cham  i^mm^ded^  m 
aqnamopt  whieh  should  ;faave^|HPDtaet^  th^  itttiil 
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of  Athens  in  those  parts.     Of  what  he  did  no   sect. 

IV 

Account  remains,  farther  than  that  he  sent  home  ^ — J- — * 
inteUigence  of  the  Tfaaracian  princess  submfssion  to  leg.  p!  259* 
the  king  of  Macedonia.  This  having  taken  place 
before  the  edficlusion  of  the  peace  between  Ma- 
cedonia airtd  Athens,  all  farther  question  aboirt  his 
admission  as  a  party  to  the  treaty  was  of  course 
obviated. 

Whdt,  the  business  of  the  mission  being  com- 
pleted,   the   Macedonian   ambassadors   were   to 
return  home,' the  assiduity  of  Demosthenes,  in  p.  w«, 
Civility  tbward  them,  was,    if  possible,  even  in- 
Creased.     He  took  upon  himself  to  hire  carriages  ^b.  d« 
.  for  thdr  departure,  he  attended  them  on  horse^*  piut.  vit. 
back  in  their  way  through  Attica,  and  paid  hii^  last 
compliments  to  them  not  tiU  they  reached  the 
Boeotian  border. 


Demosth 


/    . 


SECTION   V. 

Judicial  Inquiry  into  Dilapidation  of  the  Belpbiaaif,  Treamry^ 
Coniinuation  of  War  between  Phocis  and  Thehes.  Distress 
of  Thebes^  and  Solicitation  for  Support  from  Macedonia  : 
Mtxrm  ofFhocis  and  Lacedamon  :  Alarm  of  the  War-party 
m  AtbeM$, 

The  Grecian  republics;  now  again  without  an 
external  enemy,  were  left  to  their  own  always 
abounding  grounds  of  discord.  Among  these  the  qI  ^ou^t! 
question,  who  should  hold  command  in  Ddphi, 
stood  yet  foremost ;  and  tho  the  means  of  exer- 
tion of  the  Thebans  and  Phocians,  between  whom 
the  contest  began,  were  nearly  exhausted,  yet  the 
Sacred  war  still  held  a  very  threatening  aspect  for 
Ae  nation. 


xxxcx. 
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CHAR  In  the  short  intei'val  between  the  deposition  of 
the  young  autocrator-general,  Phalaecus,  and  his 
restoration,  a  judicial  inquiry  was  instituted,  by 
the  Phocian  government,  concerning  the  dilapida- 
tion of  the.  Delphian  treasury,  of  which  Diodorus 
has  given  a  report,  bearing  the  appearance  of  being 
founded  on  authentic  documents.  The  great  ob- 
jects of  the  new  government,  in  such  an  inquiry, 
would  of  course  be  to  justify  the  recent  revolu- 
tion ;  and  not  only  to  their  own  people  but  to  ojX 
Greece,  so  as  to  obtain  not  only  excuse,  as  widely 
as  might  be,  but  favor  and  support  Much  then 
it  would  behoove  them  to  avoid  offence  to  all,  but 
especially  to  those  who  led  the,councils  of  Athens ; 
iformerly  holding  close  alliance  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  autocrator-generals,  and  now  the  main, 
stay  of  that  wHich  had  risen  by  its  fall.  Accordingly 
the  tribunal,  to  which  the  inquiry  was  referred, 
avoided  to  impute  implication  in  the  guilt  to  any 
Diod.  L 16.  forein  state*  They  moreover  completely  acquitted 
**  ^  the  memory  of  Philomelus,  declaring  that  his  ad- 
ministration was  found  pure.  This  would  amount 
to  acknowlegement  that  the  principles,  on  which 
Lacedaemon  and  Athens  had  originaHy  concurred 
with  the  Phocians,  to  secure  the  Delphian  temple 
and  treasury  against  the  appropriation  of  them  by 
the  Thebans,  were  also  pure.  They  stated  the 
sacrilegious  robbery  to  have  been  begun  under 
Onomarchus,  and  continued  under  his  siiccessors: 
till  Phalaecus  (whom,  being  at  direct  variance  with 
Athens,  they  were  by  no  interest  bound  to  respect) 
finable  to  discover  any  more  valuables  to  satisfy 
ihe  demands  of  his  followers  in  arms,  allowed 
;  I  them 
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them  even  to  break  up  the  pavement  of  the  sacred  ,seotj 
place,  under  a  notion,  excited  by  two  lines  oi  ^— ^A— ^ 
Homer,  that,  from  very  antient  times,  it  had  been 
a  practice  to  deposit  treasure  there''.     Philoni^ 
accused  of  being  the  principal  agent  in  the  sacri-: 
tegious  business,    was   put  to  the  torture;    and 
having,  amid  his  sufferings,  acknowleged  himself 
jguilty  (at  least  so  his  torturers  said)  and  indicated 
others,  was  delivered  over  to  an  ignominious  death* 
Many  then,  for  being  concerned  m  it  {or  perhaps 
more  really  for  attachment  to  the  party  of  the 
autocrator-generals)  were  also  sent  to  the  execu- 
tiorier,  and  many  more  found  safety  only  in  flight. 
-  The  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  sometimes  not 
least  valuable  when  Contradicting  itself,  because  it 
so  indicates  that  he  reported  faithfully  from  writers 
of  different  parties.  '    After  having   stated   tlie 
judgement  on  the  sacrilege,  as  if  he  supposed  it 
perfectly  just,  he  has  proceeded  nevertheless  to 
assert  what  involves  some  invalidation  of  its  jus- 
tice.     The   Athenians   and  Lacedaemonians,   he 
says,   did   partake  in  the  sacrilegious   plunder, 
^  inasmuch  as  they  received  pay  for  more  troops 
*  than  they  actually  furnished  for  the  Sacred  war.* 
But,  in  looking  to  analogous  circumstances,  men- 
tioned in  Grecian  history,  it  appears  not  easy  to 
decide  what  amount  of  criminality  should  be  im- 
puted to  any  taking  and  using  of  the  treasure, 
called  sacred,  for  important  public  purposes.     So  Cb.  r.  •.  a. 
long  ago  as  the  revolt  of  the  Asian  Greeks  against  Herod.  i.*$ 

Darius,  ^'  ^* 

p  3  '  * 
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CHAP.  Darius,  a  man  of  high  estimation  ^unong  theifl^ 
XXXIX..  jj^^tg^yg  Qf  MUeta^,  recommended  4he  employ- 
ment of  the  treasure  deposited  by  Croesus  king  of 
Lydia,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchids&,  the 
great  bank  of  that  side  of  the  iEgean  sea,  m  mea- 
sures for  public  defence.  His  proposal  was  over-r 
ruled ;  but  the  purpose  is  not  marked*  by  the  his- 
torian with  any  reprobation,  otherwise  timn  as  the 
measure  was  not  thought  fit  for  immediate  adop^ 
tion  by  those  to  whom  it  was  proposed.  In  the 
preparation  for  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Pencil 
reckoned  the  golden  ornaments  of  the  statue  of 
Minerva,  the  most  venerated  in  Athens,  a  resoureej 
placed  there  with  a  direct  view  to  use  in  public 
^  need ;  being  so  formed  that  they  could  be  readily 
removed  and  restored-  And  indeed,  in  the  licen-r 
tiousness  of  democracy,  amid  the  frequent  clamors 
of  the  Many  for  distributions  of  public  property^ 
it  may  hfive^been  often  a  useful  measi^e  of  ppliqy 
to  cqnsecrate  the  precious  metals,  with  the  view 
to  pr^erve  them  for  public  purposes.  It  is  to  be 
observed  then  that  there  wajB,  at  Delphi,  an  Athe- 
nian, a  Corinthian,  a  Lacedeemonian  trpaswy,  ot 
separate  apartment  in  the  treaiMiry ;  and  so  for  all 
the  principal  republics  which  had  treasure  thcppe. 
The  question  then  occurs.  What  ngl$^  in' what 
circumstances,  for  what  purposes,  and  with  vrhat 
formalities,  had  the  several  republics  to  draw  trea- 
sure from  their  several  treasqries?  But  that  it  wa« 
understood  some  such  right  existed,  §eeins  fullj 
indicated  in  the  expression  of  Diodorus,  that  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  partaken  in 
the  sacrilege,  ihaamu(^  as  (not  that  they  had 

received 
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rccttved  money  for  the  pay  of  troops  ed^kiyed    sec  t. 
in  supporting  the  Phociao3,   but)  tb^  tfe^y  had  ^ 
received  beyond  the  proper  pay  of  those  c^ctUtmy 
eihplbyed*^;  so.  that  the  guilt  was  incmrred^  not 
by  opposing  in  arms  the  Amphictypps  wd  others, 
pretended  aVengers  of  sacrilege,  but  for  failing  of 
due  exertion  against  them.     The  same  right  theq 
"vbitii  tine  Atiienians  sm^  I^aceda^nKuiiaiis  might 
haire  for  pi.y  for  troops  employed  inf  the  Sacred 
war,  the  Pbo^ity^  themselves  mi^t  have ;  dial- 
ing/ ti^ttsore  only  belonging  to  the  republics  6f> 
tbfidi:  altiaoce,  from  which  they  might  have  re- 
gtihur  aiithonly.    Possibly  so  fi^r  Philomelus  might 
have  received  suppcrt  from,  the  Delphian  treasury,. 
and  yet  have  been  justly  intitled  to  the  hpnorab^ 
Acquittal  which  hb  memcfry  received;  and  this 
tBBy  have  made  ike  real  di^nction  between  his^ 
e<mduct    and  that  of  his  successors.     Perhaps^ 
Onemacohus  begati  in  the  same  creditable  course ; 
fant  atfisHT  ioga^g  with  (be  party  of  Chs^es,  at 
Athens,  in  ambitious  i^^jects,  of  which  the  coiv^ 
^^st  of  Tbessaly  was  to  be  the  leading  step,  ne^* 
ther  the  treasure  of  Croesus,  nor  the  treasure  of 
titm  Theba&s  and  their  idlies;  were  l^dy  tiy  be 
iparodw   fiiftt  Uie  Thebans  wid^  their  aUie^i,  whp 
insisted  that  the  cause  of  the  Phocians  was  im* 
fdoua  in  its  ori^n,  were  only  consist^t  when  they 
iiBUdted  that  aU  cooccurrence  in  it  was  in^ious ; 
•aifio.  o£  cauitse  th^y  wq^  involve  P^Jppaeljif 

;     '     'i;    y    t      '      ■..'■.:  ■  ,  "    '  '•'     '    '^    ■    ,     •  ^ 
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CHAP,   in  one  charge  of  sacrilege  with  those  who,  afior 
vi^^J^fl/  him,  went  to*  «Ltremities  which  he  had  carefeiUy 

avoided. 

Diodorus  reckons  the  whole  treasure  at  Delphi,^ 
when  the  war  broke  out,  not  less  than  two  miUiom 
sterling ;  of  which  that  deposited  by  Croesus  king 
of  Lydia  was  much  the  largest  part.     We  find  it 
afterwards  satisfactorily  indicated  by  him  thi^ 
tho,  when  thalaecus  and  his  principal  associates 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  Delphi^   they 
might  probably  search  every  recess  before  untried, 
even  to  the  soil  under  the  sacred  pavem^t^  for 
more  treasure,  yet  it  was  far  firom  being  through 
absolute  want';  for  they  carried  away,  in  their 
military  chest,  no  inconsiderable  store,  with  which 
'  they  were  inabled  to  keep  a  powerful  force  still 
about  them.     This  is  what  the  new  government 
of  Phocis,  and  their  Athenian  friends,  had  cer* 
tainly  not  intended  to  allow.     They  were  disap- 
pointed by  it,  and  tJie  defeat  of  their  project^  cm 
whose  success  they  seem  to  have  proposed  to 
found  far-  more  extertsive  projects,  quickly  fdr 
lowed.  .  ; 

Without  funds,  the  new  government  of  Phocis 
was  weak,  and  Utftle  able  "to, prosecute  the  wur 
against  Thebes.  Of  this  the  Thebans  proposed  to 
*  B.C.  347.  take  ady^tage^  but  neither  their  coimcils  nor 
01. 108. 2.  jjj^^ij.  arms'  were  ably  directed  Apparent^;  thm 
first  Object  should  have  been  to  recover-those 
towns  of  Boeotia  itself,  which  had  withdrawn 
them3elves  from  the  Theban  alliance,  or,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  imperial  republics,  had  rebelled 
against  the  Theban  peojde;  But  the  first  measiB^ 

of 
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of  their  arms  was  to  invade  Hiocis  for  plunder. 
This  was  sttccessfuUy  exeeated^  and,  the  Phocians, 
under  their  new  leaders,  venturing  a  battle  near*  J $6. ' 
HyampoUs,  were  defeated.  Thus  the  weakness 
of  ittie  gbvenunent,  and  the  want  of  union  amcmg 
t^tconsdves,  mid  the  need  of  a  mercenary  lo-niy, 
sABch  as  tKat  attached  to  Phalsecus,  becoming  ma* 
nifest,  that  restoiration  of  the  general-autoorator, 
fidiiiib  we  have  had  occasion  already  to  notice^ 
quickly  fi^Uo^^ed.  The  Thebans,  then  too  iate, 
attesiptiBg  the  reveited  towns,  were  imaUe  to  do 
nEHkei^anTavagethe  country,  and,  in  withdrawing 
with  the  plunder,  they  suffered  a  defeat, 
i  But  the  Phocians,  strong  with  their  restored  c«5«. 
merx^nary  force,  and  possessing  advantageous 
opportunities, '  through  their  alliance  with  the  re- 
volted Boeotians,  proceeded  now  to  retaliate,  by 
carrying  ravage  extensively  over  the  lands  of  the 
Tbdban  alliance.  Some  actions  were  undertaken 
in  defence  of  them,  but  the  Phocians  were  vie  to?' 
rious.  The  cavalry  of  the  Grecian  republics  was 
generally  composed,  fiis  we  have  formerly  observed, 
of  .persons  wealthy  enough  each  to  maintain  a 
horse,  and  serve  with  it  at  his  own  expencej  at- 
tended by  at  least  one  slave  afoot.  Its  business, 
on  home-service,  was  especially  to  watch  ihemo- 
timis  of  ah  invading  enemy,  and. protect  the  lands 
against  ravagefs  arid  pliinderers.  Thebes,  with 
its  faoinmand  of  BoscAia,  was  stronger  in  cavairy 
than. any  btiier  Grecian  state,  southward  of  Tk^eif- 
mopyhe.  Nevertheless  the  Phocians,  coming  to  Jj^Jj;^- 
action  with  the  Theban  cavaky,  near  Hedylium, 
obtainedi  a  victory,  which  is  mentioned  by  the 

cotemporary 
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CHAP,    cot^mpttory oratotm (^ wui^ 

itself;;  and.  for  the  hnpresaiiGn  it  laaxfe  in  Tfaebcd, 


x^xix. 


1 


and  extensively  over  Greece. 

Ap{Mro»ching  winter  g^e  tfee  Thebans  that  re^ 
l^ef  wbichr  was  coimnon  in  Graciajj  waHiure.  Bui 
their  treasury  was  exhausted.   The'poesfiure  fitom  ^ 

Diod.1.16.  the  BoeofciaD  towns  connected  Wi&  Pbocis,  was 
s^es^ ;  fasther  revolt  was  appcdieBdedt  and  in 
Thebes^  itfeetf  much  discontdirt  waa  hfoodmg. 
BetBaining  hope,  fcnr  those  isbo  held  /die  aidoniiHS'' 
tratioii,  reirted  on  the  support  ^of  allies  ii^i^nested 
ip  iheir  causa  The  Thessaiianis  were  pckicipal; 
but  so  was  Thessaly  now  eOTan[€k:ted  wildi  Itfaftet"* 
'  donta,  ^at^  to  d[>taHi  theii^  asinstanoe^I  n^tiftttton 
would  probdUy  best  be  directed  to  tho  coisrt  of 

B.C.346.  Pella.    Thith^  acdor&igly  a  Thebaai  ^mba§gy 

Meanwhile  at  Att^ns,  whether  Ibe  estsdi^E^ittd 
prai:ti!oe  of  former  times,  or  only  the  proud  wad 
fialxmxs  temper  of  the  demod^acy  of  tiie  day  refn 
qoiwedf  tiio  the  treaty  of  peace  and  aUiance .  witi: 
Mambtda  had  bean  sworn  to,^  beifore  ike  Ma^f^ 
doirikd  amba^tedoiB,  by  Atheni^  eammi»bnei» 
anointed  by  a  deoiee  of  thd  people^  j^  it  wait 
\j^  thdt  Ihe .  raMcatidn  was  latoBiptete^  titt 
eoiimniiSidn6r»  from  the  Atiienian  peo^  haid  re^ 
«toed  »a  oatii^:  to  the  ofas^vance  of  the  tres^^ 
firten  the  king  of  Idbuteddnia  in  person.  A»  teQ[fi 
bassy  of  five  therefiore  i?ms  appointee^  £nbidiHt^ 
GephisophoQ,  Demoei^ales,  Cleon,  acnd  iE^ohii»s  j 
aiid  tdiadm^nsierthe  oatb  seenarv  to  have  imsa 
the  6Bl3pfak*i];bal  ol^act^  '- 

^   But:  iiifinmatien  ^flbe  mi^mm^  frami  T^ilbim 

\    .-o--  i:-\o  ■  -'to 
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to  Pella  excited  interest  deeply  arid  extensively  stct 
through  Greece*  The  Phocia«s  were  first  to  sho^«r  ^  v 
alarm.  Always  unequal  alone  to  the  maintenance 
of  th^  own  indeperid^acy,  they  had  recently  lost 
the  suppcat  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  indeed 
were  divided,  as  the  Phocians  themselves  were 
divided.  The  party  of  Phocion,  friendly  to  tiie 
general-autocrator  and  his  friends,  were  not  so  to 
the  party  which  had  deposed  him.  But  the 
powerful  party  of  Chares,  dt^)osed  still  to  fetvor 
that  party,  could  not  be  on  good  terms  with  Pha^  \ 

bd6au3  asid  bis  supporters ;  €md,  in  Qegotiatic»i  with 
K&otdonia,  how  far  both  .parties  coaicurrtng  does 
not  v€^  dearly  c^pear,  the  Athemems  had  abwfih 
doned  the  cause  of  Phocb.  Lacedmnion  tbar^t 
fere  remained  tire  only  power  to  which,  in  the 
existing  crisis,  the  Phocian  government  could  look  *  ' 
fimr  any  effectual  assistance. 

But  the  state  of  things  was  thueatemngfofir  Lat 
eedasmon  itsdf.     Should  the  Thehans  ohtain  tins 
support  of  MacedoQia  for  the  orertbuow  of  Phocia^ 
its  support  might  foBc/w  for  the  ov«1;hro>r  of 
laoedaemon,  the  supporter  of  Phocis^  imf^oated 
iatbe  same  inqputed  crimes,  condemned  uiklbr 
the  aiane^udgemfint,  and  devoted  under  the  samld 
Curses.     On  the  other  hand,  should  assistance  isocr.  Or. 
fiiOjQ[i  Macedonia  he  denied  to  Thebei^.aad,  what  \,  mo. ^^* 
appeared  not  iti^ssible,  should  an  accomimoda- 
]don  foJlo^.  >betweea  the  Thebans  ^d  Phociaos^ 
fex!teniOTve'i3i5  wals  the  hostile  disposi^on'  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus toward  liacedaemon,    another  Th^lijaji 
invasion  ;mi^t  be  expected  there.    The  scnsfej 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  ^ov^mmeht  had  of  t^ 

crisis, 


^t 
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CHAP,   crisis,  is  marked  in  the  exertion  which  followed, 
v^^^^!^  While  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Macedonian 
^^^        court,  a  body  of  a  thousand   Lacedaemonians, 
Diod.  J.  16.  under  the  orders  of  the  king,  Archidamus,  marched 
**^*         to  Phocis.     A  thousand  Lacedaemonians,  if  at- 
tended by  the  antient  proportion  of  inferior  troops, 
would  be  no  inconsiderable  force  among  Grecian 
armies.     Since  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  neither 
a  Lacedaemonian  king,  nor  such  a  Lacedaemonian 
force,  had  been  seen  beyond  the  isthmus.     Pha- 
Bemostb.     laecus  with  an  army  of  Phocians  and  mercenaries, 
iModf  ^*     said  to  amount  together  to  eight  thousand,  occupied 
•^  the  important  posts  near  Thermopylae,  which  his 

Phocian  .adversaries  had  proposed  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians  ***.     At  the  same  time  negotiation,  * 
such  as  opportunity  might  be  obtained  for,  wasi 
J^'  «*      attemptefl  both  with  Macedonia  and  Thebes. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  fum  that  negotiation 
might  take  at  Pella,  important  for  all,  was  not 
least  so  for  the  Athenian  people.  .  But  the  favor 
of  the  Macedonian  court  was  important  severally 
to  both  the  parties  at  Athens;  to  the  party  of 
Chares,  especially,  for  whom  peace  and  alliance 
with  Macedonia  would  operate  as  at  political  over- 
throw, unless  they  could  hold  that  favor  eminently, 

/       if 

**  The  expression  of  Demosthenes  is,  that  ^  the  Phocians 
{leld  the  pass;'  clearly  marking  that  Phataecusr. commanded 
the  Phocians  as  their  consitutional  general,  and  that  he  was 
not  reduced  to  be  the  meer  leader  of  a  band  of  mercenaries. 
)Vhen  i^scbinesy  in  his  defence  of  himself  afterward,  called 
Phalaecus  tyrant  of  the  Phocians,  or  included  him  with  others 
6f  their  leading  men  under  the  title  of  t3nrauts,  in  the  plural, 
he  seems  to  have  done  it  only  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  multitude,  whom  it  behooved  him  to  soothe  and  court. 
^     De  legat  p.  300,  301,  &  303. 


lint. 
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if  not  even  exclusively.  In  the  new  crisis,  there- 
fore, they  were  unsatisfied  with  the  composition 
of  the  appointed  embassy;  and  they  appear  to 
have  been,  not  unresu^onably,  jealous  especially  of 
JEschines ;  who,  having  concurred  in  the  coalition, 
formed  with  Phocipn's  party,  for  the  important 
public  purpose  of  making  peace,  would  not  after- 
ward, for  any  separate  interest  of  his  former  party, 
abandon  his  new  connection.  Jt  appears  however 
to  have  been  judged  inexpedient  to  risk  alarm, 
either  among  the  Athenian  people,  or  in  forein 
states,  by  avowing  any  political  object,  in  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  embassy,  or  to  its  instruc- 
tions. But  a  resource  was  open :  precedents  were 
numerous  of  granting  to  eminent  men,  soliciting  it 
from  the  soverein  Many,  a  public  commission  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  putting  forward  a  private 
business;  whence  benefit  might  accrue,  perhaps, 
sometimes  to  the  commonwealth,  but  oftener  only 
to  a  party ;  the  private  business  serving  as  a  veil, 
under  which  a  political  purpose  might  be  prose- 
cuted, either  for  public  benefit,  or  party  advantage. 
The  release  of  many  Athenian  citizens,  prisoners 
of  war  in  Macedonia,  waited  yet  for  the  ratifica-* 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  the  object 
of  the  embassy.    It  was  well  known  that  Philip  MkK  do 

Iacv    ■w\    VTA 

had  never  taken  ransom  for  any  Athenian  prbpners 
of  war;  and,  among  the  informed,  no  doubt  was 
entertained  but  that  all  Athenian  citizens,  now 
poisoners  in  Macedonia,  would  be  freely  dismbsed 
as  soon  as  the  ratification  was  completed.  .  Ne-i 
vertheless  Demosthenes  did  not  fe^  to  make  thi^ 
pretence  of  the  patriotic  and  charitable  purpose  of 
^  ransoming 
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ransoming,  at  his  own  expence,  soine  Athenian 
prisotters,  the  ground  of  a  request  to  the  peopie, 
that  he  might  be  added  to  the  number  of  the 
embassy  then  on  its  way  to  Macedonia.  He 
was  accordingly  appointed,  apparently  with  four 
others ;  fw  we  find  the  number  of  this,  as  of  the 
former  embassy,  was  finally  eleven;  ten  r^re- 
iCsch.  de    sentatives  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  one  erf  all' 

leg.  p.  272  *        * 
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their  allies. 
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SECTION  VI.       ' 

.  Congress  of  Grecian  Embassies  at  tM  Macedonuj^n  Ca«r#r 
FroeeedingA  ef  the  Atkenimt  BaAa^.  Ee^ostt  ^  f^ 
Council  and  People.- 

Thb  Macedonian  court  no^r  beeaine  tto  iacm< 
erf  negotiation  for  the  GrTedan  reptWics.     The 
p.27d.       Atlieniaa   embassy  arriving,  foomJ  ttoe  Thebaa 
abready  there,^  waiting  f(M?  the  king,  who  wasf  not 
^  y?et  reftumed  from  Thrace.    The  LacedsQinoftiaii: 

came  so<mi  after ;  gmd,  before  Philip's  arrival,  o^ra: 

^  P.J82.       w5ere  apssemWed,  iii  the  expression  of  i&ftchihcS). 

I*  firom  almost  all  Gteece. 

In  this  numerous  assemblage  of  missions,^  fmm 
'sa  many  republics  of  one  nation,  all  had  i£fferent 
interests  to  prosecute.  They  had  indeed  mostly* 
together  in  view  to  put  ian  end  to  the  Sacred  war^ 
and  pfQPvide  better  ^curity  for  the  temple*  and: 
tKmmy  of  Delphi.     But  evea  to  l^is  tli^re  vfev& 

\  ex!C8pti0ii»;  for  we  find  Demosthenes  ai^rward 

4  ^ot  scrapUng  to  declare^  that  tlie  kit^est  of  Athaaff 

r^ired  intetminatrie  war  in  Greece,  and  espe- 

I  daily  tfae  continuatiion  of  the  Sacred  war;  lliat 

^  pcnmneney  of  such  a  coalest,  among^  tiie 

'  ^  Grecian 
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Givci&n  fepublicjj,  was  highly  desirable  for  the  ^icf. 
Athenian  people.  Bot  ev^n  where  the  lAissions 
agreed  about  the  objeet,  they  differed  widely  as  W 
the  means  of  attaining  it,  and  the  consequences  ^ 
to  be  clesired.  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Lacedaemonj 
tiio  unable  to  command,  as  sometimes  formerly, 
remained  yet  leading  republics,  under  which  the 
othena,  witk  mwe  or  less  subrfiission  or  attach- 
ment, afrafigfed  themselves.  The  Thebans,  to 
provide  for  the  future  security  of  Delphi,  and 
peace  ^f  the  Greek  nation,  insisted  upon  the  foil 
Restoration  of  the  authority  of  tibe  Amphictyons,- 
ind  the  ftfll  eitectttion  of  the  utmost  vengeance  of 
^e  Ampilictyonic  law  against  the  sacrilegious 
Phocians.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lacdsemonians 
looked  to  such  a  result  of  the  contest  as  big  with 
ruin  to  their  state  and  to  Grecian  independency. 
I'he  Alh^nifmS)  daffcring  from  both,  yet  diflfered 
hardly  less  •atiftoi^  themselves.  ■ 

The  Athenjian  embassy  was  compounded  from 
lite  adkerse'  paidjei^.  Specially  commissioned  oidy 
#^  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  kjng^s  oath-  to 
tJie  treaty  already  concluded,  it  was  however  re- 
(quired,  in  general  tenjis,  to  act,  as  opportunity 
mi^  occur,  m  every  way  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  ^h.  tie 
confvmonwealth.  Ttve  field  thus  before  it  was  ^*  ^" 
large,  afad  ^bovmding  with  objects ;  among  which 
^ach  mewibe^,  ctecording  te  his  views  of  piiblkr^ 
6r  pftrty,  or  private  ikterest,  somewhaft  indeed  lit 
Itts  peril,  might  Meet  his  object  of  pursuit-  Even 
forms  for  their  proceedings  were  little  settled, 
Qj)^^  by  rfegu^atio^  or  precedent  Denaost^eiies 
had  early  shown  a  disposition  to  disagree  withhb 

coUegueSj 
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CHAP,  collesues:   but  his  first  material  difference  was 
^— ^v— I'  about  a  matter  of  form.    He  objected  to  the  rule, 
which  seems. to  have  been  general  at  Athens,  in 
common  with  most  or  all  of  the  republican  go- 
vernments, giving  precedence  according  to  age, 
and  which  had  been  followed  by  the  former  em- 
bassy.   Why  his  coUegues  would  conc^ede  such  a 
point  to  him,  and  why  JEschines  would  omit  to 
state  their  inducement,  seems  not  easily  imagmt-^ 
able;  unless    it  was  a  dread,  more  reasonable 
perhaps  in  itself  than  creditable  in  any  declaration 
that  could  be  made  of  it  of  the  use  to  which  an 
orator,  powerful  among  the  despotic  Many,  migh^ 
turn  the  clause  in  their  instructions,  x^ommanding 
them  to  act,  in  all  things,  as  &e  goodrof  the  people 
might  require*'.     We  shall   hereafter  see    Ge- 
ibojsthenes,  without  alledging  any  breach  of  in- 
structions, without  specifying  fact  of  any  kind, 
Demosth.     Stating,  in  general  terms  only,  impediment  to  him 
^'*^*       in   the   prosecution,  or  rattier  only  purpose,  of 
public  service,  as  a  ground  of  capital  criminationi 
Audience  was  given  to  the  Athenian  emb^issy, 
in  presence  of  all  the  othere,  and  Demosthenes^ 
according  to  his  own  requisition,  spoke  first    He 
.ffisch.  de    began  with  avowing  a  difference  firom  his  coUegOes 
m  pontical  opmions;  and  he  proceeded  then  to 
endevor  to  show,  that  it  was  not  because  he  was 
ill-disposed  toward  the  prince  he  was  addi^ssin^ 
^  but  very  much    the  contrary.     He  related   bis 
services  to  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  Athenian 

assemblies; 

«^  "f^'^"'  *  Toif  fr^^f K  W  'AAA'  ari  <»f  ^'f^rrai  ^yoiSkf. 
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assemblies,*'  he  mentioned  his  defence  of  Phi- 
lociutes,  when  criminated  for  moving  the  re- 
peal of  the  decree  forbidding  the  admission  of 
hersdds  from  Macedonia ;  he  specified  the  decrees 
moved  by  himself  for  facilitating  and  promotii^ 
the  negotiation  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Mace- 
donia, and  he  did  not  sgruple  to  detail  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Macedonian  ambassadors,  at  Athens, 
and  to  mention  the  aspersions  he  had  suffered  in 
consequence.  Aware  then  of  the  recollection, 
that  could  not  fail  among  all  who  heard  him,  of 
the  long  course  and  extreme  violence  of  his 
contrary,  conduct,  he  hazarded  an  attempt  to 
extenuate  the  grossness  of  his  frequent  invectives, 
adding  much  flattery,  and  strong  professions  of 
attachment  to  Philip.  In  this,  it  is  said,  probably 
with  truth,  tho  the  account,  coming  from  hiaf 
adversary,  would  probably  be  highly  charged,  that 
he  succeeded  very  ill.  In  an  unusual  situation,  to 
which  al§o  his  tempar  and  habits  were  adverse, 
his  extensive  genius  failed  him.  The  awkwardness 
of  his  mixture  of  apology,  and  flattery,  the  ab- 
surdity even  of  some  of  his  compliments,  and  the 
embarrassed  and  uncouth  manner  in  which  he  de- 
livered them,  were  so  striking,  that,  tho  Philip 
himself  preserved  a  decent  gravity,  the  bystanders 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing  aloud  ". 

JEschines, 

/  1  4 

**  This  was  a  ti*ansactiony  not  in  the  dark,  but  so  public, 
tbat  had  not  the  rival  orator's  report  of  it  been  largely  founded 
on  truth,  the  shame  must  have  recoiled  on  the  narrator,  with 

treat  injury  to  his  cause,  which  evidently  was  not  so  injured. 
le  has  gone  so  far  as  to  report  some  of  the  phrases  wfaicli 
excited  the  laughter,  appealing  to  others,  who  had  been  pre^ 
4ient,  for  the  exactness  of  his  account. 

Vol.  VIII.  Q 
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c  jt.^r.  jEscbines,  following,  begw  his  speech  to  tfe&; 
king,  with  a  reply  tm  that  part  of  the  speech  ^fi 
Demosthenes,  which  was  directed  i^inst  bi^ 
cc^legues.  '  He  had  notbeei^ii^erxt;'  said  M^cUm&i 
*'  ©or  had  his  cdlleg<ue8,  he  ^pprehend«ed,  heeifts^nt, 
'  to  apologize  in  Macedonia  for  their  conduct  in 
^  Athens,  but  they  had  been  ehoeeo;  to  teausftct 
'  the  bnsiness  of  the  republic,  ftt  the  Macedonim 

*  admty  for  tbteir  supposed  fitness  for  tite  offiiefi^ 

*  prov^  on  former  occasions.'  He  proceeded  therv 
to  what  Demostheaes.  appai?eirtly  h^  avoided^  lut 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Phocjans,^  im  ^i^omr^ 
with  the  sentiments  maintqiiied  by  the:  I^ed«?- 
ijgtonians,  and  in  opposition  to  liieThebans,  ^  TbfiJ, 
^  first  principle,'  he  said,  '  of  the  A^pbictjiWife 

*  institutioja  wa&  beneficeoce :  its  otgeci  yms  «9Jt 
^  the  destruetioa  of  mm^  still  less  the  f^f^mcHkm 

*  of  whole  communitiei,  but,  om  the  coutiwy^  tite 
^  prevention  of  such  destruction*  T\m  Acapbien 
[  tyouic  law  expressly  dieclaj^ed  that^on  i^acgJounl 
/^  should  smy  Amphictyonic  QWimjwaiiyr  be,  oJ^ei^ 
'  tbrowti,  w  town,  destroyed;  it  forbad  the  ukapfe 

*  catioa  of  the  inweeeit  Mi  punishmeB*,  with  tiw 
'  guilty;  arid  toi  tije  beeeflt  of  tiusiawtiae^Boeotiiio 
f  townships,, which. bad  quitted,  the Thebto  foctfaa 

*  Pfiociaa  afliance^  were  intitied  eqiidyby  wjftfe.tb^ 

*  Phocians  tbmselves/  .       . 
Where,  sentiments    and  interests  differed  so 

widely,  ai>d  were, maintained  with  sq  muqh  heat, 
as  now  among  the  bosi^le  republics^  and  beside 
the  differences  betyv^een  republic  and  republiq, 
th^f^e  w»s^  such  contention  of  parties  within,  each, 
mih  So  ntiuch  uncertainty  whkh  ttiigOt  nfeilt  m^ 
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preponderate,  arrangement  adapted  to  general  sa-   sec  t. 
tisfection,  or  general  good,  would  be,  the  former  ^    ^!'    - 
dearly  impossible,  the  otiier  of  great  difficulty. 
Among  the  allies  of  Macedonia,  the  Thessalians, 
wfeether  for  antiquity  of  connection,  steddiness  of 
attachment,  services  rendered   to  hia  family,  or 
power,  through  wealth,  strength,  and  situation,  to 
render  ferther  iservices,   had .  certainly   the  first 
daim  to  Philip's  consideration.     But  the  mildness  Demost.  de 
of  the  measures,  against  the  adherents  of  the  late  *^"^p**^* 
tyrants,  had  left,  in  Pherae,  a  party  strong  enough, 
and    bold  eiM)ugh,   to  deny   the   contingent  of 
troops  of  that  city,  for  a  purpose  for  which  a  pre- 
ponderant portion  of  the  Thessalian  people  wa^ 
perhaps  •  more  than  moderately  earnest,   the  war 
against  Phocis.     At  the  same  time  the  town  of 
Hahis  (blockaded  by  a  Macedonian  army,  or  an 
army  under  a  Macedonian  general,  when  the  first 
emtMEtssy  of  w^hich  ^schines  and  Demosthenes 
were  together  members,  passed  to  Macedonijt) 
persevered  yet  in  its  contumacy,  and  ^especially  in 
its  hostile  disposition  toward  the  people  of  Phar- 
salus,  wh6  were  among  the  oldest  and  most  zealous 
of  the  Thessalians  in  the  Macedonian  interest. 
This  civil  war,  in  a  country  whose  alliance  was  so 
important  to  Macedonia,  forcibly  required  Philip's 
attention.    What  he  did,  then,  seems  to  have  been 
what  could  be  done  most  respectfiil  to  the  embas'* 
sies  and  the  states  they  represented,  and  most  con- 
sonant to  the  best  principles  of  confederacy  among 
the  Grecian  republics ;  he  desired  the  assistance 
of  their  mediation,  to  compose  the  differences  be-  p.  sst. 
tween  the  Halians  and  Pharsafians ;  and  for  this 

a  2  purpose 
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c  n  /I  P. ,  purpose  he  proposed  that  the  congress  should  move, 
to  Pherae.  He  would  thus  accompany  them  so  fax 
in  their  direct  way  home :  all  the  embassies  would 
be  nearer  the  principal  bbjejsts  of  negotiation,  as 
well  as  nearef  their  constituents.  No  objection 
therefore  appearing  to  have  been  alledged,  ot  in- 
deied  to  have  existed,  Pherae  became  the  seat  of, 
the  congress,  and  of  the  Macedonian  king*^ 

What  were  the  adverse  claims  of  Halus  and 
Pharsalus  does  not  appear,  but  the  mediation  of 
the  congress  was  unsuccessful.  Halus  persevered 
in  opposition  to  the  common  govenimeht  of. 
Thessaly,  and  the  army  under  Parmenio  continue 
the  blockade.  Decision  on  this  subje<?t  was 
necessary  toward  the  conclusion  of  business 
with  perhaps  all,  but  particularly  the  Atbeman 

embassy. 

•*  We  find  Demosthenes^  in  a  speech  of  many  years  after, 
venturing  to  tell  his  soverein,  the  Athenian  Many,  that  the 
king  of  Maceck>nia  bribed  the  embassies  to  stay  with  him,  till 
hi9  preparations  for  the  expedition  against  Phocis  were  com- 
pleted, adding  (his  curious  reason,  *  Lest/  he  says, '  youram- 
'  bassadors  returning,  and  reporting  his  measures,  you  might 

*  have  imbarked,  and  occupying  the  strait  of  ThennopylaB, 

*  stopped  his  passage  '  De  cor.  p.  236.  Hardly,  in  m^idem 
limes»  could  such  an  impudent  imposition  be  attempted  upon 
the  Many  of  London  in  Common-hall,  or  of  Westminster  in 
Palace-yard,  or  of  the  most  uninfonned  part  of  England  in 
county-mieetingv  Ev^where  there  wouldbe  those  able  to* 
inform  the  more  ignorant,  that  nothing  could  so  effectually 
check  the  hostile  preparation  of  a  power,  desiring  that  its 
preparation  should  remain  a  secret,  as  the  presence^  of  em- 
bassies from  powers  interested  to  oppose  the  purpose  of  the 
preparation.  But,  should  it  even  be  found  difficult  to  pene- 
trate the  mass  of  ignorance  with  such  information,  yet  the 
observation  could  not  fail  to  be  ready,  and  of  easy  conception 
for  all  understandings,  *  Were  not  you,  Demosthenes,  one  of 

*  the  embassy?  And  did  yOu  take  the  bribe?  Or,  il'youtlid 
Vnot^  what  prevented  you  from  sending  home  infornnation  of 

*  proceedings'adverse  to  the  intereiitof  yourronntry?' 
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embassy.  Previously  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  sect. 
of  peace  and  alliance,  between  Athens  and  Mace-  ^ — S' — ^ 
donia,  by  the  king*s  oath,  it  was  to  be  determined 
what  states  were  to  be  included  as  allies  of  the 
contracting  parties.  It  was  agreed  that  Halus 
should  be  excluded.  A  decree  of  the  Athenian 
people,  at  the  instigation  apparentiy  of  the  war- 
party,  hostile  to  the  autocrator-geneml  and  his 
party,  had  already  declared  Phocis  no  longer  the 
ally  of  Athens.  Philip  concurred  with  the  party 
t>f  Phocion,  in  desiring  to  provide  protection  for 
that  unf(Mtunate  people,  and  their  Boeotian  friends. 
At  the  violence  of  the  Thebans  against  both,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  express  dissatisfaction  strongly, 
bttt  be  judged  it  expedient  to  temporize  with  the  iEsch.  de 
prejudices  of  the  Thessalians.  The  Athenian  nji-  ^^'  ^ 
nisters  of  Phocion's  party,  therefore,  rested  on 
assurance  from  him,  that  he  would  do  his  best  in 
ikvor  of  both  Phocians  and  Boeotians;  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  decree  of  the  Athenian 
people,  the  Phocians  not  only  were  omitted  in  the 
catalogue  of  allies  of  Athens,  but  they  were  ex- 
pressly declared  excluded  from  participation  in 
any  benefit  of  the  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Macedonia  *^  The  claims -of  the  contracting 
j>arties  in  Thrace  were  next  disctissed  and  settled. 
The  dominion  of  the  Chersonese  was  confirmed 
to  the  Athenian  people,  with  just  exception  of  the 
brave  Cardians,  who  were  numbered  among  the 
o  /  '  allies 

« 

**  The  decree  declared  the  Phocians  tnavovht.     That  this 
;tenn  implied  exclusion  fron>  alliance,  a^d  all  benefit  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Macedonia,  can  be  no  doubt.     What 
'  more  it  nSK^y  have  implied  may  be  difficulUto  de^rmine. 

as 
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CHAP,  allies- of  Macedonia.  Over  the  restof Tbmw 
^ — ^— '  Athens  asserted  no  daim,  of  ^^ex  dominion,  or 
alliance,  leaving  it  thus  open  to  the  arim  or  the 
mercy  of  Philip.  Matters  beings  ag«ed  uqp^m^ 
Philip  took  the  oaths,  and  th^  Ath<mian  embassy 
returned  home. 

The  omission  of  Isocrates,  among  his  propoawik 
for  reforming  the  Athenian  constitution,  to  speak 
with  any  respect  of  the  cbunril  of  Fivehuqdned, 
while  he  ^as  urging  the  rea;oratiQn  of  power  to 
the  almost  abolished  council  of  Ar^iopagus,  indir 
cates  no  favorable  opinion  of  the  former.  Indqad 
we  find  the  appointment  of  the  members  by  lo^ 
put  of  all  the  citizens^  considered,  even  among  the 
antients,  as  an  absurd  mode  pf  constituting  a  bp<iy 
to  direct  executive  government.  But  tlus  election 
by  lot  seem^  to  have  been  very  commonly  duded; 
ao  that  some  men  of  superior  education  and  quali- 
fications always  obtain^  seats.  /Demosthenes, 
according  to  the  assertion  made,  in  his  presence, 
3Cwh.de  to  the  Athenian  people,  by  iEschines,  became 
R  member  '  not  according  to  law,  but  through 
bribery.'  ,  If  one  man  ^uch  as  Demosthenes  sm- 
ceeded  in  so  (Obtaining  a  seat,  it  ini^  be^t  jauk 
the  i^qrposes  of  h\^  party  if  his  collegues  were  of 
the  lowest  pf  the  people-  Of  what  dm^^^mj 
however,  or  what  various  descriptions  of  men,  the 
council  was  actually  constituted,  we  have  np  pre- 
cise information,  when  Demosthenea,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  was  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bemosth,  cmbassy.  In  doing  this,  he  spoke  very  ufifa- 
deiegat  yorably  of  his  collegues ;  and  the  council,  whether 
persu^cded  l)y  his  Speech,  or  before  prepared,  put  a 

singular 
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angular «Ught  upon  lite «mbas8y ;  the  customary    sbct.  , 
decree,  whioh  had  never  failed  before  aa  aay  Buch  < — v— ^ 
occasion  widun  memory,  for  honoriog  it  with  a 
public  supper  in  the  Prytaneium,  was  omittsd. 

In  the  assembly  of  t^e  people  then,  to  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  enibassy  were,  in  course, 
next  to  be  reported,  Demostfaeaes  also  took  the  Demmih. 
lead  in  speah^i^.  He.  now  ajfected  to  be  the  ad-  *  ''* ' 
voeate  of  the  Phociaos,  and  benvdl  their  unhappy 
let^^ :  die  king  of  Mecedoraa,  whom  he  had  been 
grossly  courUAg,  he  now  again  grossly  reviled; 
and,  AS  disposed  to  itiendship  with  Macedonia, 
he  Yieviled  all  bis  ccdlegues.  But  the  Atheniui 
Many  were  not  yet  duly  prepared  for  this  change. 
A  large  proportion  had  been  indulging  in  prospect 
of  those  advantages,  from  peace  and  alliance. widi 
Macedonia,  which  the  orator  himself  had  been 
before  teaching  tbem  to  lo^k  forj  wd  accordingly, 
a$  we  &id  himself  c<tnfessing,  he  was  heard  with 
marked  disapprobation^ 

jEscl:  ibii 

tioB,  w 
peace  c 
cians^  h< 
'■  cedohi 
'  them, 

*  old  allies  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans.  "  But 

'he 

■)  We  find  htm  acknawleging  ihdt  the  itltsreBt  «f  ibi  Pho> 
^BDs  wis.toUlly  unpTQTidedfor.inlho -treaty  with  Mbndo- 
ua,aDdtihib  h«jBitifie«B»ikr«ri  tn  avow  that  he  imputed  no 
iU  et«n  ta  jE^hitiCB  an  thotlcDoUnt^  amwit  «i!  ia>  ii*it  h\ 
'.it  11H  vetj  neU  t*  be  eilebt  about  jt  .and  let  it  alene/ 

DemoBth.  deJegM.  f.  354^.. 
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he  had  given  ample  assurajQce  tlmt  he  i^oiild 
exert  himself  to  avert,  or  soften,  the  severities 
proposed  by  their  inveterate  enemi^^  which  no 
other  could  avert  or  soften.  That  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Macedonia  was  otherwise  >  ad- 
vantageous, could  n<rt  be  doubted;  specially 
for  the  affairs  of  Euboea,  where  the  Athenian 
peopie  ware  in  danger  of  losing  every;  thiug, 
had  the  war  continued.  Nevertheless  it  would 
depend  upon  themsdves  to  draw  the  full  b^^ts 
which  were  laid  open  to  them.  If  the  dispod^ 
tion  became  general  to  revile,  with  the  orator 
who  had  preceded,  the  power  with  which  they 
had  just  concluded  peace  and  alliance,  any  very 
cordial  fri^dship  ought  not  to  be  expected  in. 
retum.*^' 


^etoiotth. 
de  ]egat. 
p.  556. 
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f^ew  Measures  of  the  War-party  in  Athens  hostile  to  Macedonia. 

Oration  of  Isocrates  to  PhUifu 

After  the  ratification  oFthe  peace  with  Mace- 
donia, a  decree  had  been  passed,  on  the  motion 
of  Philocfates,  declaring  that,  '  if  the  Pliocian^ 
'  did  not  duly  surrender  the  temple  of  Delphi  to 
'  the  Amphictyons,  the  Athenian  people  would 

'join 

«•  We  have  an  account  of  the  speech  of  .Eschines  only 
from  hi8  bitter  adversary.  That  the  text  above  is  a  fair 
representation  of  the  tenor  of  his  argument,  seems  enoBahto 
be  gathered  from  Demosthenes^  exerting  hi»  po*«rs/toVfve 
everything  the  most  invidious  appearance ;  and  it  receives 
strong  confirAiation  from  the  first  epistle  of  Isoctates  to 
PhiUp,  and  the  tract  intitled  his  oration  to  Philip,  which 

?iotiX""  *"'*''"'"''  tenor  of  argume.^  among 
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^jotn  in  anus. against  them^  and  agaiflst  all  who>^  sec/t. 
*  should  support  them  in  their  contumacy/    Pho*  « — ^-1-^ 
cicm's  party  yet  hdki  the  principal  directictti  of  the 
government,  when  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  iEschiu. 
had  been  pijeparing  for  the  Phocian  war  openly  |K«riric 
and  avowedly,  before  all  the  Grecian  embassies  ^^' 
in  Thessaly ,  addressed  tiie  Athenian  people  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  a  letter  in  his  own  name,  in- 
viting tl:^m  as  allies^  and  as  Amphictyonic  people, 
to  Join  his  other  alHes,  and.  the  whole  Amphic-  Dcmo8t.de 
tyomc  confSederacy,  in  a  just  community  in  arms  ^h.'  ^e  ' 
and   in  coundl,  for  ending  an  evil   already  so  **^'  p*  ^^•' 
extensively  destructive,  and  still.extensively  threa- 
tening. The  party  of  Phocion,^  in  confiMrmity  with 
the  decree  already  made,  were  aaxious  to  concur 
in  this  measure  for  the  common  good  of  Greece, 
and  they  reckonai  the  opportunity  particularly  i,ocr.epaid. 
advantageous  also  for  asserting  the  dignity  of  the  ^^^jW>- 1- 
repiiblic,  and  advancing  it§  importance  among  iCtcb.de 
tiie  Grecian  states;  nor,  if  to  spften  the  threat^fied         * 
lot  of  the  Phocians  and  their  Boeotian  allies  .was 
^sirable,  could  Athens  in  any  other  way  or  iat 
any  other  time,  they  reckoned,  interfere  so  effica- 
ciously.   For  a. powerful  party  in  Thebes,  >by  the^ 
arrogance  with  which  they  demanded  support  for 
the  pretension  of  the  Theban  people  to  sovereinty 
over  all   the  other  people  of  Boeotia,    and  the 
vehemebce  with  which  they  press^  for  vengeance 
against  the  Phocians,  had  already  notorkMisly  disr 
gusted   Philip, :  and  ,  the  .  dispositi9n,    prevailing 
among  the  Thessatisms^  to  concur  with  the.  T&e* 
bans,  distresssed  him.    The  vote  .^therefore  of  a 
state,   hostile  to  Thebes^  in  the  Amphiotyonid 
■     .  assembly, 
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assembly^  aod  its  eontingent  in  die  Ampfoictydnic 
army,  were  particularly  desirable  for  hini;  and, 
in  such  circnniistafices,  the  seotimeiits  of  ike  ^gi»- 
vermnent  of  such  a  state  must  commajld  respect 
Eut  this  was  a  measure  which,  in  promotihg  at 
the  same  time  Ae  power  (rf  Athens  and  the  good 
of  Greece,  would  have  t^ided  to  fix  thesupe* 
riority  of  the  party  of  Pbodon  and  leocrates,  msd 
therefore  was  to  be  opposed  by  tfee  party  of  D^ 
mosthenes  and  Chares.  Ndr  did  they  want  for 
aiguments  to  weigh  with  tiae  Many.  ^  WlttBFe 
was  the  ad^ranta^,'  they  said^  ^  of  peace'  witti 
Macedonia,  if  it  was  to  mvdve  the  repul^  in 
a  new  war?  They  did  not  approve  the  peajcc; 
but,  peace  being  made,  the  peofde  shouM  rei^ 
in  peace.  What  benefit  wibb  to  resudt,  .ei^er  to 
the  i?c|)ablic  or  individuals,  from  itbs  ser^ef  of 
Athenian  citizens  in  the  Amphictyonic  |»tmyp 
Would  it  be  jnore  pofitable  than  serrice,  under 
the  orderS'Of  the  people,  in  Thrace,  or  in  Asia? 
Was  it  oertlnnly  safe  forAtheniaii  troojpe  td 
join  overbeatimg  Bumbers  of'  TIbessalianB  and 
IVbtoedonia^  ?  Mi^ttiiey  not  be  oti^erpo^v'ereai 
and  detained  as  hostages,  till  conditions,  dis- 
jKivaii;la^dud  to  the  republic,  were  bbtiBJoed  fiir 
their  release?''  Avendon  to  military  Bern^^ro  th«ud 
inoouxagedf  and  suspicion  excited,  pl^odliced  m 
delay  of  answ^^  and  Philip  jsent  a  second  Jetteri 
But  meanrwbile  the  party  cf  war  and  trodbl^*  inow 
advocates  for  fieaee  aixid  quiet^  ifaad  .gained  fitrthil^, 
hold  of  the  popular  mind  f  tfajepartl}/!  of  PlKH}9aii^ 
sftev  huv^big  (prevailed  to  stop  iiiiHdBei;reiis  exm^ 
tiim^  wet^  uhaUdito  ^raodi«  l)eneii<^  (Bkert^ 
>     i  and 
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tod  the  king  of  Macedonia's  requisition  was  finally    sect. 
aaswQred  with  a  denial.  v. — ^ — • 

Thu3  a  aec(^8sary  previous  step  was  gained,  to- 
ward the  execution  of  a  project  for  leading  the 
republic  ipnm^atdy  again  into  war  with  Mace- 
donia, and  beginning  witli  a  blow  which,  if  not 
at;  once  eveii  decisive,  would  place  the  party  in 
circumstances  of  ^at  advantage  for  farthear 
measures.     They  had  obser\'ed  that,  through  the  Demoit.  de 

.  Ice.  p.  379. 

ordinary  w4ste  of  Grecian  warfare,  in  the  loaog 
co^inued  hostilities,  the  country,  to  a  wide  extent 
southward  of  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  could 
Hiffo^d  litde  for  an  army  corauig  into  it.  Whether  de  legat. 
ti^e  deficient  interest,  or  the  not  uncommon  ex-  ^' 
treme  of  scruple,  of  the  party  erf  Phocion,  had 
prevented  the  r^all  of  Proxenus,  he  remained, 
with  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  strait.  The  nautic  multitude  was  of  4?pur^c 
ol^i^ys  ill-pleased  with  peace,  and  ready  for  "^var ; 
fuid  ;0f  the  oji^^^ears,  a.  large  proportion,  under  in^ 
flueqce  ^  the  sIiiqc  interests,  were  always  dispos^ 
<o  the  views  pf .  the  war-party.  If  then  tte  Lace- 
daemonians and  Phocis^ns  ^x>uld  be  kept  fi^ofi  and 
iUj^ted,  and  the  Athenians  could  be  brought  to 
^operate  with  them^  Philip's  supplies  by  sea.|?eing 
jntercqpled,  he  might,,  if  he  ventured  southwiajid 
of  the  strait,  be  ruined  without  the  hazard  of  a 
^battle.  The  great  obstacle,  to  this  scheme  of  pro- 
found policy,  seems  to  have  been  what  the  war- 
party  had  .  jnade  for  themselves,  by  so  alieaating 
tiie  autocrator-general,  and  his  party  in  Phocis, 
Ifhat  tb^y  woyjd  hold  no  conpmunication  with  then^. 
Hence  «ems  to  have  arisen  the  proposal,  timt 
■'  •-'■'  ■ ■     '.  ■  ''  the 
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the  three  critical  posts  for  commanding  the  pass, 
Nicaea,  Thronium  and  Alponus,  which  the  1^ 
new  government  of  Phocis  had  promised,  and  the 
restored  government  refused,  to  smrender  to 
Athens,  should  be  committed  to  the  custody  erf 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus  gave  into  this 
project,  so  far  aS  to  declare  himself  ready  to  un- 
idertake  the  garrisoning  of  the  three  towns.  But 
the  Phocians,  who  had  found  large  eduse  for 
mistrusting  the  Athenians,  began  to  ipiitrnst  the 
LacedeemonianSj/^  soon  as  they  found  them  con*- 
nected  in  policy  with  the  Athenians;  and  chose 
rather  to  depend  upon  the  king  of  Macedoma's 
disposition  to  favor  them.  Refusing  therefore  to 
surrender  the  places,  yet  dedbroue  erf  avdding  of- 
fence to  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  excused  them- 
selves, iJaying,  ^  They  feared  Sparta  had  toa  much 
*  occasion  to  look  to  her  own  dangers  '•^Z 

This  transactien  could  not  Jbe  secret  The  dis- 
position of  the  war-party  to  produce  a  new  b^ch 
with  Macedonk  had  been  amply  fmoiifestect:  the 
peace  ^  of  Athfens  and  of  Greece,  and  espeeiaHy 
the  irdfare  of  the  party  of  Phocion,  in  Athens^ 
'  ■         -  '  '    —      .   . -  .  .      and 


%7 


ide  legat  p.  302.*  AU  the  critics  seem  to  have  seen  difiicult^, 
and  to  have  supposed  omission  or  corruption,  in  this  passage, 
except  Taylor,  whose  explanation  is  by  a  piaraphrase  only, 
and  to  me,  I  must  own,  not  satisfactory.  Reiske  translates 
hn»  *  fraudes,^  and  Auger,  *  mauvaise  foi.'  Why  they  have 
chosen  that  uncommon  sense  of  the  word,  seems  not  obvious. 
If  authority  %e  desired  for  application  oi  it  in  its  ordinary 
^ sense,  Ispcfate*  furnishes  abundance,  where,  in.his  ora^i^ 
to  Philip,  he  describes  the  troubles  of  Sparta  and  the  dangers 
continimny  surrounding  her.  Considering  it  as  r^erriag  Do 
.  thepi  thenr  Wolfs  correction  of  the  pasf^e, ;  «#}  f«9  ,▼»  ^e^' 
ttVToTi,  authorized  by  the  manuscript.  Cod.  Reg*  3.  makes  the 
whole  of  easy  construction. 
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and  of  that  large  part  of  the  Grecian  people  con-  sect. 
curring  in  political  sentiments  with  them,  were  in  ^ 
danger.  In  these  critical  circumstances,  Isocrates 
published  his  much  admired  oration  to  Philip; 
which,  under  the.  form  indicated  by  the  title,  is 
reaUy  an  appeal,  from  himself  and  bis  party,  to 
the  Athenian  people,  and  to  the  whole  Greek 
nation**.  The  war-party,  when  they  found  their 
powCT  falling,  through  the  failure  of  their  measures 
agaimt  Macedonia,  it  appears,  would  have  al* 
lowed  to  Philip  the  supreme  situation  in  Greece, 
that  command  of  armies,  and  presidency  of  coun- 
cils, for  which  Athens,  Lacedsemon,  and  Thebes, 
had  been  so  long  contending,  provided  they  might 
hold  the  lead  in  Athens.  .This  imputation  of 
JEschines  seems  virtually  admitted  by  Demos- 
thenes, through  his  failure  to  meet  it.  How  far 
tiiey  might  have  in  view  to  betray  him  afterward, 
cannot  be  known.  But  no  sooner  had  they  ascer- 
tained that,  tho  interfmng  noway  in  the  interior 
of  the  republic,  yet  for  all  the  comimon  concerns 
of  Athens  and  Macedonia,  and  all  the  common 
politics  of  Greece  which  interested  both  govern- 
ments, he  would  give  his  confidence  still  to  the 
party  of  Phocion,  and  would  not  be  allured  by 
any  pWmises  or  any  flattery,  or  driven  by  any 
alarms,  to  favor  th^ir  opponents,  then  the  orators 

of 

*^The  oration  to  Philip  marks  its  own  date,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Athens  and  Macedonia,  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  war.  -  Between  these  two  points 
then  it  farther  marks  its  time,  after  symptoms  of  a  disposition 
toward  a  new  breach  with  Macedonia  had  been,  manifested  by> 
'  a  party  in  AAens,  and  while  the  Lacedaemonians  :were  a^re-, 
heusive^of  an  accommodation  between  theThebans  and  rho- 
cians ;  thus  fixing  almost  its  moment. 
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CHAP,  of  the  war-party,  disappointed  in  tiieir  measures, 
and  vexed  at  their  own  work,  applied  their  utmost 
diligence  to  make  him,  and  the  peace  thertiselves^ 
had  negotiated  with  him,  su3pi«ious  and  odious 
in  Athens,  and  to  disturb^  as  exteiJiisively  as  might 
be,  those  arrangements  and  that  pkn  of  policy, 
Arousth  which  Phocion  and  Isocrates  had  hop«d 

'*r         il»       t 

to  provide  tranquillity  for  Greece.  In  this  they 
had  now  succeeded,  so  that  Jsoerates,  evidently 
In  concurrence  with  his  party,  hit  witfc  his  party 
io  a  degree  of  despair,  resorted  to?  tiie  bold  and 
hazardous  expedient,  of  proposing  to  Philip  to 
assume  tte  authority,  by  which  the  disturbers  of 
tte  generar  fttinqmllity  might  be  repressed,  and 
ite>  persii^e  the  Grecian  people  to  approve  t^ 

Isocrates.  was  in  the  habit  of  qpistdlary  cor- 
redponidence  witfe  Philip  ;  and,  of  bi^  extant 
ep^des  to  that  prince,  the  first  carries  Bsdicaetiofi' 
of  having  been  written  for  th^  public  eye,  to  try 
the  popular  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  prationy 
imitended  to  fdiow.  He  could  use,  it  appears^ 
more  freedom  tow^ard  the  prince,  ti^R  he  th^i^^ghi 
prudent  tK>  venture  toward  his  own  sOverein>  lAi^ 
people ;  and,  in  the  very  oulset  of  Jhas^  (^atiofl)  he 
does  not  scruple  to  impirte  a/ faulty  anfidwtion  W 
Phiiipv  in  the  banning  of  fliewaf;  appai^erill;^ 
-alluding  to  his  extensive  and  rapid  conquests, 
made  while  the  Athenians"  were  implicated  with 
their  revoked  alliei^,  ^ad  reckoning  tl^em  more 
than  moderate  reprisal  for  the  injurious  aggression 
at  Pydna.  Faults,  however,  he  allows  tJbere  were 
on  hoih  ddSeSf,  To  prevent  the  war  then,  he  says» 

had 
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hf^d  been  his  anxious  desire  :  from  the  moqient  k    ^£CT. 
began  he  had  been  palest  to  restore  peace ;  and  ^ — y — 
iW)w  peace  was  made,  he  wjas  most  anxious  to  ad  Phii.  * 
provide  that  it  should  be  lasting.     But,  for  thi§,.  ^'  ^^' 
observing  how  eager  some  among  the  Athenian 
people  already  were,  after  short  repose,,  for  new 
hj6>i?tilitie%  he  feared  nothmg.  could  be  effectual^ 
but  what  he  had  recommended^  many  years  ago^ 
t^  unitQ  the  whole  nation  in  war  against  Asia. 
Hence  he  takes  occasion  to  address  the  king  of 
Ma^edoni<a,  asr  the  only  person  capable  of  holding 
the  lead  in  so  great  a  business.   Already  the  ally 
of  A^^is,  he  says,  Philip  should  bring  all  the 
Grecian  states  to  concord  with  oneanother  and 
alliance  with  himself,  and  then  lead  the  armies  of 
all  against  the  barbarians. 

mpre^^tii^  the  king  of  Macedonia  then  in  a 
wf^y  to  recommend  him  to  the  confidence  of  the 
r^ubiics,  and  to  obviate  the  ill  opinions  which 
ij^^  war-party  were  so  diligenit  ki  impressing  he 
proceeds,  after  some  ingenious  turns,,  adapted  to 
his,  purpose  of  wkwing  attention,,  cmd  obviatmg 
irritatiiMi  and  jealousy,  tp  give  a  pictur;^  of  Greece 
itself.  *  Without  neglectuag  a|iy:  of  tlK^se  great  p.  »«a 
^  interests^'  he  says  toi^lnlip,  *  in  managing  which 

*  you  have  been  already  so  successful,  your  en* 

*  devor^  should  be  directed  to  brii^  Argos,  I^ace* 
^  daemon,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  to  concord.    That 

*  beiflg  effected,  for  the  rest  nor  difficulty  mH 
^  remainr;  b^aase.att  are.hahit^atedi,  m  any  dfipi'^ 
'  ger,  tp.  look  to  one  of  these  for  support ;  so 
^  that,  bj^ing^  o^^.  tl^iose  ^r  states  to>  haminony*, 

*  jou  will  deli^verjdj  ti^e  othep^  frpm  Hjanyi^viis/ 

,        ^  Adverting 
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Adverting  then  to  the  origin  of  thfe  Maceckmlan 
royal  famUy  from  Argos,  to  its  common  descent 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  from  Hercules,  to 
the  particular  veneration  for  that  deity  at  Thebes, 
and  to  the  traditions  of  the  support  given  by  the 
Athenians  to  his  posterity,  as  arguments  for  a 
friendly  disposition  in  Philip  to  ail  th6  four  states, 
be  takes  objections  to  his  proposal  into  conadera- 
tion.  *  I  know,'  he  says,  *  it  is  reckoned  by  Some 
a  vain  idea  that  I  am  offering  *  for  they  will  not 
believe  it  possiUe  to  bring  the  Argiahs  to  con- 
ccwrd  with  the  I^cedaemonians,  nor  these  witii 
the  Thebtm's :  in  short,  they  maintain  that  no 
republic,  long  habituated  to  the  ambition  of 
commanding  others,  will  rest  in  equality.  And 
while  either  Athens  or  Lacedsemon  held  their 
former  power,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  objection 
would  be  complete :  for  the  predominating  state 
would  have  tlje  disposition,  with  the  means,  to 
prevent  the  desired  concord.  But  now  I  knbi^ 
it  is  otherwise.  The  principal  states  are  disabled 
by  wars,  not  unlike  individuals  long  contendit^ 
in  single  combat:  their  fury,  while  thefr  strength 
holds,  resists  all  attempts  to  part  them';  yet  at 
length  wounds  and  weariness  effect  it,  without 
other  mediators.  ^ 

'  Let  us  observe  then  fir^  the  Lacedemonians, 
who,  not  long  ago,  commanded  Greece  by  latld 
and  sea.  Such  is  now  the  alteration,  that  the 
Peloponnesians,  formerly  all  ready  at  their  com- 
mand to  march  anywhere,  have  been  seen  mosdy 
joiiiing  the  Thebans  to  invad^e  their  territory. 
Nor  have  the  evils  of  the  change  ceased  with 

'that 
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that  •  invftsioiii    They  *r€  still  troubled  with  the    sect, 

...  4  VII 

adverse  disposition  of  their  own  people  of  tiie  *>■  ^  ■'  i 
countipy  towns>  tiie,  PerioacianSi  At  the  same" 
tijn^ldl  the  other  Pelopoimesiaiss  mistrust  them ;' 
most  of  the  Greeks  didike  them ;  an4  e^fssx  from 
their  own  ^ayes  they  are  daily  and  mgh%  suf* 
fmng  depredations,  so  that  tliet^  is  no  relk^-for 
th^m  from  tte  necessity  of .  woldiing:  in  arms. 
But,  what  now  preiB€d  t>eyQnd  anything,  th^ 
are  apprehensive  ^^faiffaeconitoodation  between^ 
theThdtiansitfid  Phociahs;  whence  mig)it  fdio^' 
a  new  invasici^4>f  their  country,- moce  destructive 
tiian  whd,t  they  have  already  suffered.  Jn  such 
circu^ifiiStJaLnces,  how  can  they  but  giftdly  sfee  a 
person  ready,  with  power  and  with  all  quaHlica-^ 
tioBS,  tp.unckeil^ke  the-mediation,  which  may  end 
thie^xistihg  hostilities. 

.  *  The  Argiajis  are  in  circumstances  pardy  si- 
milar, and  paftly  worse.  From  their  first  pos- 
session  of  tbek  presait  country,  they  have  had,' 
like  the  Lacedemonians,  continual  wars  with 
neighboring  states.  But  the  contests  of  the  La-' 
cedeemonians  have  generally  been  with  weaker 
powers,  those  of  the  Argians  with  stronger ; 
whaiKe  it  is 'habitual  to  them  to  expect  yearly 
the  desti'uction  of  their  harvest  And  in  every 
tntcrmission  of  the  evils  of  forein  war,  civil  strife 
has  never  failed  among  them;  so  violent,  that'i**^-^* 

•  ...ad  Phik 

in  Argos  has  been  seen  more  exultation  m  me  p.34s. 
mlBissacre  of  the  best  of  the  citizens,  than  else- 
where comnionfy  in  the  slaughter  of  enemies. 
.   *  To  come,  then  to  tHe  Thebans;  they,  by  a 
i^[>leift^d  victory,  acquired  great  reputiftion  and 
VoiaVIIL  R  'high 
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^  h^  fwtum :  y9t  by  ati  intempemte  of^  of  tb^r 
^  advantKgeS)  they  i^ve  brou^t  thems^ves  |9 
^  ti)^  sitwtioii  nqw,  of  ai  people,  defetl^dm  war,' 
^  wd  ^cnm  by  qdiamky.  Iflstiin^  BiB  tji^r  tiiKi 
*'  obtidwii  &  siiip€d<mty  ov^  their  esaetsii&ii  they> 
^  heg^  to  excHe  ti'oubles :  m  PelopoimiBsus ;'  they 
y  proposed  to;  c^fiquer  Th^$aly ;  they  threaMaed 
'  llM^garir  tiiey^  depvived  Attica  oi  Q(o|pu3  and 
^  it^  tomUny^  wiiated  JEubqeia^  and  sent  ^irepita 
*to.%wntium;  as  if  tliqf  were  tidk^  iH4^  tb^ 
'  e^ctrayagant  amWtiof)^  to  command  by  s^^  ^s 
'  wcU  m  by  land.  At  l^ngti^  tfeey  t»ad0  ^is^  on 
'  Pbocj^.;  e^pe^ting  t^^ikUy  to  subdu*  it^  t^misy 
Sto  hold  the  i^ouiMiry  under  tfa#  domiflion^  and 
^to  become  *miij9ter&  of  the  Ddipinan  teuBc^sanSTii  In 
^all  theae  hopea  they  have  been^  disapp<H)M3Eid. 
^  They  have  killed  a  few.  Phodan:  mareeaarie%^ 
^  ftttet*  to  die  th«in  live ;  and  they  have  lostiiiaQy 
'  qS  tb#  best  of  thw  own  citizend.  Proposing  to 
^  bring  alt  the  Qreeks  under  their  domimcm,  they 
^  are  now  reduced  to  hope  in  you  fic^  thek*  <^wn 
<  safety.' . 

Thiiis  far  the  sdble  painter  iiicurred  no  haza^i 
in  representai^  the  truth.  But  there  remained  # 
business  of  extreme  difficulty  aioid  ddicaey,  to  por- 
tray his  owft country;  to-exhilHt  the  odious  fea- 
ture!^ in  its  cpnstitulion  and  politics,  so  that  th^ 
mi^t  bevatfknowl;^^,  and  ^qite  attention^  wJ4tt* 
<mti ^cilmg  adfsgerous  initattiom  He thira^fiM^ 
begbis  with  fagafUg  to  qcmi^ider  nojdce  <^  Atiieqs 
as  needless^  because,  be  say^^  A&^em  had  \^em* 
wse  enough  ^eady,  and  be^  any  other  stste^ 
tomakepmae*  Xal^P^  a  wide  circuit  then  tbiPp)^ 

waClisrs 
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mattem  ^pMrently  Utde  to  the  porpoeie^-ttDl^ss  ^   s |CiT* 
they  ml^t  conciliate  by  jMuusii^  and  $o  prepare  ^    .v' 
patient  attention  among  tbe  Mal)y»  he  j^oceeciUi 
at  iei^th,  bdt  with  reinar%aMe  precautioQ,  to  de- 
scribe the  party  of  Chares  without  ncuning  it : 

*  I  have  (miitted  one  matter/  he  says,  *  oqI  for-  j,^^  ^^ 
'  tg/^&^  it,  but  hesitating  to  of^  upon  it;  which  "^J^"* 
^yet  I  ttiink  cMight  tq  b^e  dt^pti ;  (e^  I  reckon  it 

'  will  be  advantageous  tp  youP  to  ttear  €)i  it,  aad 
^  becoming  me  tp  p|t>p€ied,  in. treaty  thej$ul^^<^ 

*  before  me,  with  aU  my  wftnt^  freedom/ 

This  apology,  a^dresised  to  the  prince,  has 
evidently  ^ad,  for  its  p^pose,  to  draw  the  minds 
of  the  irritable  B^^titude  Co  aa  id^  that  bis  re- 
sentment,  it  Whftt  w^  to  fottow,  might  be  ex^ 
pected^'  when'  only  thebrs  wai|  really  apprehended. 
He  pwep^ls-  theiy  ^  I  tppw  th^e  aw  wen  who, 
'  envying  yoi|r  gi-^t  foftw^,  practise  in  jexciting 

*  trouble  in  their  several  republics,  aiid  re^kc^ing 
^  the  commg^  peace  of  others  war  against  then>- 

*  selves,  spe^  ill.of  you. ,  These  men,  passing  by 

*  all  other  things  to  comment  on  your  power,  re- 
^  present  it  as  raised,  ajg4  now  ^wing,  not  for 

*  *he  benefit,   but  for  the  sujt^ection  of  Greece, 

*  which  they  say  has  long  been  your  secret  pur- 
^  pose.  You  have  promised  to  suppcMt  the  Meft- 
^  senians,  if  you  succeed  in  settling  the  affairs  of 

*  Phocis;  but  your  object,  they  conteaod,  is  to  re- 
^  duce  Peloponnesus  ujida:  your  dominion,    Th^! 

*  Xbessaliai^s^  Thebans,  and  all,  the  states  of  th^ 
'^  Af|lplux^tyJCffilic  confederacy  are  fully  prepared  to 
'  foUoi^  you  in  any  measures,  and  the  Argkns, 

*  Messenians,^  Megalopolitans,  and  many  otheigi, 

jt  2  'ar» 
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CHAP.   *  aflre  ready  to  place  theftiselves  under  votir  ordcOT 
' — V — ^  ^  for  the  conquest   of  Lacedsemon.    This  then 
Sbeing  effected,  the  rest  of  Greece,  they  observe, 
*-wiil  reAiain  too  weak  for  resistance,'    That  tliis 
formidable  picture  was  a  true   one,  seems  ua- 
questionable : ,  the  fate  of  Greece  was  in  Philippe 
hands,  and  all  depended  upon  his  disposition  to 
use  his  poAv«  wfeHor  iH*^    Avoiding  therefore' 
any  direct  examination  of  it,  the  orator  proceeds 
to  t^  the  Many  of  what  kind  of  men  they  should 
isocr.  Or.    bewarc :  all  bold  pretenders  to  knowlege  of  the 
p.  356.       secret  counsiels  of  otiier  powers ;  all  those,  ^  from 
highest  to  lowest,  Who  were  greedy  of  the  promts 
of  war  and  trouble:  and  not  less  those,  who,  as  We 
find  Demosthenes  continually,  dairhed  the  merit 
ol  a  solicitude  for  the  public  good,  beyond  what 
the  public  fek  for  itself.     In  regard  to  Hiilip's 
.    purposes,  then  at  lasthe  adds,  *  What  is  reasonably 

*  to  be'  apprehended  from  one  power,  is  not  al- 
^  ways  reasonably  to  be  apprehended  from  an- 

*  other,  in  different  circumstances.    Were  the  kjng 
p.  358.       ^  of  Asia  tq  prepare  war  against  Greece,  the  pur- 

^  pose  might  even  do  him  honor:  but  for  one  of 

^  *  ,tbe  progeny  of  Hereules,  the  benefactor  of  all 

^  Greece,  to  do  jso,  cannot  be  equally  for  his  in- 

*  terest^  and,  instead  of  honor,  would  involve  hiia 
^  in  the  deepest  infamy/ 

He  proceeds  tiien  to  the  bold ,  proposal  for 
Philip  to  take  upon  himself  to  be  tlie  peacemaker 
of  Greece,' and  it^  <:ommander  in  war  a^onst 
th*  ^  barbpri^ng.    The  manner  of  introducing  tim 

i   i  *  proposal 

*^Thus  iEschines  observes  of  tbjs  crisis,  *ft  ^gy  t^v»  tri 
^Xarvoq  i^a9  rSif  ipyv9  xvpigi^^   'De  legal,  p.  288. 
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.  proposal  has  been  admirably  studied  for  obviating 
Burprize  smd  indignation  among  the  M^ny,  for 
softening  adverse  and  ingaging  favora  <alwti^^  ^^ 
dices.  *  Possibly/  says  the  orator,  still  addressing 
Philip,  *  you  may  reckon  it  beneath  you,  to  re- 
.'  gard'the  stenders  and  absurdities  thatare^vented 
^  about  you;  satisfied  with  your  own  conscious- 
'  nessrof  integrity.  But  you  ought  not  to  despbfe 
^  the  opinion  of  the  Many,  nor  reckon  it  a  little 
'  matter  -to  hcdd  universal  esteem.  You  may 
^.indeed  reckon  that  you  bave  attained  a  fair 
/  and  great  reputation,  becoming .  yourself  and 

*  your  forefatters,  and  the  deeds  of  both,  'if  you 

^  bring  air  the  Greeks  to  be  so  affected  toward  iwcr.or. 

*  you  as  we  see  the  Lacedaemonians  toward*  thefr  p.  sco." 
-^  kings,  and  those  in  immediate  familiarity  with 

.*  you  toward  yourself.  ,  Nor  win  this  be  difficult, 
Mf  you  will  show  yourself  the  common  friend,  of 
^all,.and  no  longer  distinguish  some  cities  with 

*  favor,  and  others  with  the  Bevefse ;  and  if  more- 

*  over  you  will  prosecute  measures  for  gaining  the 
[  coirfidence  df  the  Greeks,  by  being  formidable 
'  lo4he  barbarians.'  .  ' 

w  Hence  he  passes  to-  animadvert  •  upon  the  rea- 
soniableness  <rf  hope  for  success  In  war  against 
Persia;  founded  on  foitner  successes  of  the  Gre'- 
.cian  arms,  and  the  actually  distracted  state  of 
the  Persian  empire :  t  adding  tfie  remarkable  asser- 
tion, that,  for  troc^s,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  p.  370. 
to  have  them  in '  any  number ;  because  tsupb  was 
the  state  of  Greece,  that  a  greater^^  add  biBt(fc6r 
army,  might  be  more  easily  raised  of  eiilesfram 
tthe  severalgrepublfcs,  than  of  ackhowl^ed  citiiend. 

'    R  3  .  Hence 
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H^nce  again,  under  pretence  of  example  aimI 
ftdmonition  to  th^  prince,  he  passes  tx>  what  might 
recoiwC**-'those  among  the  Greeks,  y^  prejudiced 
against  a  Macedonian  leader,  aiki  obviate  the 
avenaop  and  fear  of  those!  bred,  whether  in  di^- 
mocratical  or  oligarchal  ptinciplbs  to  \6ok  with 
horror  upoii  royalty*  *  Three  great  examples  to 
the  p<Mnt^'  he  says>  *  are  before  you;  youir 
father,  your  great  ajftcestor,  tiie  founder  of  tlie 
Macedonian  moncffchy,  and  your  greatar  anoes^ 
tor,  the  god  Hercules^  founder  of  your  race.  If 
the  two  form^  co«dd, '  and  ^b»  latter  ifeould 
speak,  ihey  would  sur^y  advise  as  I  do.  Yo)U)r 
fatinet  was  the  fiieod  of  all  those  states  whose 
fneiidsbtp  I  recoimsciMi  to  you»  The  fomidelr 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  sought  command^ 
not  as  many  have  done,  by  sedition,  massacre!, 
and  tumult  in  their  own  cities :  witb  a  more 
liberal  spirit,  leaving  Greiece,  he  acquired  a  king'- 
dom  in  Macedoma ;  knowing  that  due  Greeks 
were  unaccustomed  to  bev.  mooarchy,  wliile 
other  nations  cbuld  n6t  be  sflydsfied  wider  any 
other  form  of  government.  A&  thus  m  pnncifies 
and  practice,  so  in  *  tJbe  suco^sful  resirf^.  he 
differed  widely  from  others.  They,  when  Ifa^ 
have  sought  empire,  not  only  have.  pcaSsh^ 
generally  themselves,  but  their  i:ace  hm  becsi 
extirpated ;  whereas  he,  after  a  fortunate.  Hfe, 
has  transmitted  his  honors  to  a  late  poMerttjr/ 
Much,  foUdwing  about  Herculeie^  adapted,  no 
doubt,  to  the  Greeks  erf  the  timfe,  cannot' ^  be 
equally  felt  by  the  mectern  read^n  Froipi  the 
traditionary  deeds  of  tbaA  haro,  the  orator  tricte 

24  occasioa 
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occasion  again  to  dwell  on  the  consideration  of  sttf. 
war  witli  P^prsia,  on  tlie  aUiMpemeiit  of  which,  fi^  ^ — .>!-» 
the  v^  large  unsettled  -part  of  th*  Greek  naticte, 
and'^Sie  party  of  war  ai^  trouble  erarywh^re, 
ht  appears  much  to  have  relied.     He  feondu^es 
<iien  flius :  *  The  "sum  of  what  I  advise  is  this  :  isocr.  or. 
^  That  you  act  beneficially  toward  the  Grefeks;  ^^l"^]' 

*  ^hait  you  rdm  constitutionally  over  the  Mace- 
"*  donians ;  Aat  jrou  extettd  your  command,  aJs 
'-widMy  as  may  be  over  the  Karbariansi*  Arid 
•*!%us  you  will  eatri  the  gratsiftide  df  all;  of  fli^ 
^  Greeks,  for  the  good  you  wffl  do  Utieiai;  of  the 

*  Macedonians,  if  you  will  fn^iide  over  them  con- 

<'atitttfi6tmlly  and  not  tyrannically;  Shd  of  all 

*^<rthert,  as  far  as  you  TeKev^  thim  frbioo  barbaric 

-^despotism^  and  place  them  under  the  itiHdhess 

*  of  a  Gredmi  administraticm.    Others  mtn^t  have 

*  their  opinions  of  what  tiie  times  want,  and  will 

*  judge  for  themselves  how  far  \#hat  is  here  writ- 

*  ten  may  be ,  adapted  to  them ;  but  I  am  fiilly 

*  confident  that  no  one  wiK  give  y6tt  better  ad- 
vice, nor  more  accommodated  to  the  existing 
Wifte  of  thpfigs/  '  [ 


i      T  .1 


.    »  f    .      '   I        ' 
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Effecf  qf  the  Oi^atUm  of  Jsocrutcs.  Measuret  of  thf  King 
qf  MaeedoniaJ  ^^^^(usures  6/  ike  Bkociani^  Negotiatiom 
if  ^'Patties  with  MaudmitL.    Mnd  tjf  tU  iobttd  iita^. 

^[Credit  acquired  by  the  King^qf  Macedonia. 

ctf  his  felteiiwcoiaiitryinen,  was  wc«ft  ^gtfhttt  Hhe 
4p<?j|y»W!^j9f  ;b^^  who  ^Jgfigea  twpai  b^ 

E  4  their 
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€  H  A^.   thjBir  pftssioHs.  The  temperwiciB  of  stylp,  in  public 
v^^^^^Sj  .^peaJkflag  ap4  writijag,  and,  the  uniform  moderatioB 
in  political  contest,  of  the  party  of  Phocion,  gave 
occasion  for  the  saying,  attributed  to  f  hilip,  that 
t  Isocrates  contended  with  a  foil,  against  Daiios- 
/thenes  witha  sword.'    Nevertheless  the  sobar 
remonstrance,  in  the  oration  to  Phjilip,  seems  not 
to  have  been  wholly  wasted,  even  in  Atliens*;  and 
where,  over  the  greater  part  of  Qreece,  neither 
similar  passions,  nor  equal  powers. of  eloquence 
opposed,  it  appears  to  have  had  still  more  efficacy* 
The  disposition,  among  the  republics,  to  cooperate 
with  the  king  pf  Macedonia,  toward  the^tablfeb- 
ment  of  peace  tiiroughout  the  country,  and  to  put 
.thenxselves  under  his  lead  for  the  purpose^  wb0 
very  extensive,  and  yet  was,  put  forward*  with  no- 
tlung  of  the  usual  republican  violence.     His,  own 
conduct  marked  the  cpmpletest  respect, for  the 
veneraWe  orator's  admonition,  and  yet  exhorta- 
tion urging  him  to  the  undertaking  seepis  not  to 
have  been  unwanted-     Sojittie  solicitous,  as  it 
is  indicated  by  Djgmosthen^  himself^  was  Philip 
to  take  the  lead  in  setding  the  troublesome  and 
Dcmost.  ci«  invidious  business  of  the  Sacred  war,  that  he  in- 
^  ^     '  vited  the  Lacedaemonian  government  to  assume 
it,  offering  to  leave  the  arrangement  wholly  to 
them.    Why  this  was  declined,  both  Maced6niah 
£tnd  .Lacedaemonian  history  failing,   we^are-un- 
mformed^''.  But  Philip  still  delayed  moving,  while 

■'*  ''■  'tiie 

vw^xh^fi  «]p«{«iu  DemoBth.  de  kgat.  p.  365.;  The  otator 
proceeds  to  say  that  Philip  deceived  the  Lacedaemoiiians,  but 
Be  has  totally  avoided  to  say  how ;  for  which  it  is  difiic^^ 

assign 
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.  the  siqge  of  Halus,  condQuing,  might  afford  him  .  s  e  c  t. 
;  excuse   to  his  impatient  allies.     That  town   at  *- — v-^ 
length  surrendered  upon  terms ;  what  we  are  not 
informed :  but  it  is  evinced  by  the  very  invective 
of  Etemosthenes,  that  nothing  of  ordinary  republi- 
can cruelty  followed.     The  population  was  re- 
moved.    It  appears;  to  have  been  rumored  that, 
pretending  tp  take  the  place  for  the  Pharsjalians, 
he  would  garrison  it  with,  his  own  troops,  for  a 
check  apon  the  Pharsalians  j  but*  he  ^ve*  it  up  to  djo^,  i,  ^^^ 
thDem  with  a  strict  adherence  to  promise^  or  a  li- 
berality beyond  promise,  which  still  increased  his 
pppukri^.    The  whole  military  force  of  Thessaly 
tlien^  according  to  Diodorus,  putting  itself  under 
his  orders,  he  marched  to  Thermopylae. 

Thi»  the  Sacred  war  was  at  length  brought  to 
a  cfisis,  when  the  treasury  of  Delphi,  originally 
.the  great  object,  was  no  longer  worth  contention. 
Still,  however,  varioua  and  great  concerti^  re- 
.mained;  the  possession  of  the  tempje  itself,  with 
ita  oracle  a«d  sacred  precinct,:  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphictyonic  couikjiI^  an4  the  seat  of 
tihe  Pythicua  gauges ;  with  the  decision  of  this  pos- 
session would  be  determined  the  fate  of  the  Pl^ 
ctaiii 'people,  ;and  the  dominion  of  the  Phocian 
, territory ;  aiwi^  what  was  the  sum  of  all,  the:i^t^ 
pvemsicy  8ipM)xxgtiiQ  states  pf  Greece  could scfirqeily 

*  :    ;  .    fafl 

assign  a  reason,  but  that  ne  was  unable.  On  the  contrary, 
•what  he  and  his  rival  together  have  made  known,  rather  in- 
dicates that  the  snare,  or  ambush,  tnifa,  of  which  he  speaks^ 
as  deciding  thafical  measbrerof' Archidamusj  was  his  '6wd 
work,  orthatiof  his  pairty,  ia  l&c  business  of  tb^  Phoeiih  , 
garrisons. 
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fail  to  be  theirs  who  shorfd  finally  prevml «  th» 
great  contest  But  whfle  the  encHiies  of  Phocis 
had  Qbtained  the  advantage  of  the  Macedonian 
Qilliance,  the  powerful  GCHrfederacy  which  had  so 
longv  inabled  her  to  withstand,  arid  often  iiearfy 
over,J)eor  her  opponents,  was  distracted,  aiid 
almost  dissolved,  through  iriutual  mistrust,  pro- 
duced by  tiie  measures  of  the  war-party  at  Athem. 
Phalq^cus  mA  his  partizans  could  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  AtheiHan  government,  while  tiieile 
was  reason  to  apprehend  tlmt  the  jferty  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Chares  might  obtdn  a  superiwity 
HI  the  general  assembly.  They  were  algje  beconaie 
jedlous  of  ArcHidamus  and  Lacedaemon^  appa- 
rently  in  consequence  of  new  connection,  foitned 
or  apprehended,  between  Ae  Athenian  war^)arty 
and  the  'Leicedaemonian  government*'.  The  T^lie- 
ban  fwceiS  joined  the  army  under  Philip.  Mead- 
while*  more  than  three-fourths  of  Peloponnesus 
•dPioiipp.  ^^  ready,  on  any  incouragement  from  him,  to 
fell  upon  Laconia  itself.  In  this  state  of  Ihifigs 
resistance  to  the  confederacy,  of  whieh  PhiMp  W^te 
the  head,  could  hardly,  with  any  reasdnable  hope 
"rf success,  be  attempted.  -  -  j,  i.  c  , 
Neverthel^s,  even  in  this  state  of  thW,  Hrifip 
did  not  cease  to  show  a  desire  to  bring  r  ffle  Gte- 
f^inn  re{]idbiics  to  conciKation,  miim  lAam.pPd^fd 
to  the  violences,  for  which  his  allies  were  urgent 
Of  this  disposition  PhalaecUs  hastened  to  ayafl 

hknseli 
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himself.     It  was  not  to  be  hoped  tiiat,  under  any    sect; 
arrangement  which  the  actual  cittujmstances  would  ' — ..^.^ 
alichv,  he  and  his  principal  partizans  could  conti- 
nue to  live  in  Phocis.     They  were  therefore  glad 
to  stipulate  for  leave  to  emigrate  in  safety,  car^ 
rying  with  them  their  portable  effects.     On  tliesc 
conditions  the  critical  posts  of  Nicaea^  Thronium, 
and  Alponus,  were  surrendered  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  Phalaecus  marched  toward  Pelo- 
pmmesus.    Greece  was  now  open  to  the  king  of 
IVfacedpnia  an^  the  Thessalian$.    The  most  vehe* 
ment  alarm  iinmediately  seized  the  inliabitants  of 
liiose  Bceotian  towns,  which  had  in^ige^l  in  the 
Phociau  cause.    They  feared,  not  Mac^onian  ^Esch.  at 
SDtereinty)  but  Theban  vengeance.  Ttiey  hastened 
tberefbre  to  address  supplication  to  Philip,  praying 
that  they,  like  the  adherents  of  Phalaecus,  might 
have  permission,  abandonbg  their  houses  and     ^ 
lands,  to  seek  safety  for  their  lives  by  flight.   Nor 
WW  Ibe  aspect  of  things  much  less  unfavorable 
fw.  the  Phocians  of  the  party  adverse  to  Phal»;ps ; 
if  they  had  fled  on  his  lestorationj  tkej  could  not 
hope  to  veturn;  or  if  any  had  remiained,  they 
coidd  little  hope  longer  to   remain   hi  safety, 
ofaiioxiotts  as  th^  wore  to  the  Thebans  for  their 
OMinection  with  Athens.    It  b  indeed  mdicated  Denostir. 
i^  Demosthenes,  that  the  principal  Phocians  very  ^^,ic 
geiMsrally  emigrated.    Philip,  interesting  him^df  ^^ 
fi)r  |dl  thito,  ao  differed  with  the  Thebans  and 
Thessalians,  who  Wi^  vehement  for  vengeance  ^h.  <i« 
against  &em,    that  a   coolness  between   thilii 
became  appasait    Nevertheless  he  succeededia 
forooBring  pecsonal  safe^  for  all.    The  remainii^ 

Phocians^ 
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CHAP.    Phocians,  being  the  principal  part  of  the  lower 
* — .,-J^  classes,    participated  in   the  common  horror  of 
i6«?p.  303,  subjection  to  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  and 
Dt^mosth.     Thebans,  but  'they   declared  their  readkiess   to 
**'\!,^r^'      surrender  themselves  to  the  kin»  of  Macedbnicu 
Diod. !.  16.  Xhis  was  allowed  them,  and  in  his  name^  exclu* 
sively,   possession  was  taken  of  all  their  towns. 
What  passed  between  Archidamus  and  Philip, 
after  the  proposal  to  submit  the  Phocian  busmess 
to  the  arbitration  of  Lacedaemon,  we  fitad  no  ac^ 
count.     Demosthenes  indeed    says   that  Philip 
deceived  the  Lacedoemonians,  but  without  adding 
the  least  intimation  how ;  and  had  tillage  befen  any 
thing  in  any  transaction  really   uncreditoble  to 
Philip,  he  would  not  so  have  failed  to  mention  the 
facts,  which  should  have  supported  the  imputation. 
Nor, is  it, likely  that,  had  there  been  aBjrttttBg 
very  :  uncreditable  to  Archidamusj  notice  of  it 
would /have  wholly  failed;    unless  either  public 
negotiation,  or  private  intrigue,  from  Atheni^  was 
implicated.    Complete  arrangement   indeed  .  he* 
^   tween  the  two  kings,  seems  not  to  have  been  ef- 
fected; or  not  such  as  to  obviate  futur-ci  jniaqn- 
derstandirig.  Archidamus,  however,  iclearl}^  uhable 
to  interfere  farther  with  any  effect,  withdrew,  and 
wasf  unmolested  inr.hia  march  hoiiiewani'    Phi-^ 
liBCus  and  his  principal,  folio weis,  found  attempo* 
rary  refuge  in  Peloponnesus.     The  mercenary 
force  under  him  divided     A  part,  following  his 
r    fprtune,  ingaged  in  new  adventure,  where,  amohg 
the,  widely  Sf»ied. settlements  of  the  Greeks,  in 
^.  1. 16.  Crete,  it  is/sp.id;;and . in  Italy,  a iiemand  for  such 
•or,  p^  481.  teoops  occujTSd.  .  Somfe  had  &>imd  service  among 

the 
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the  troubles  of  Euboea.    All  quitted  the  former   sfct. 
scene  of  action^  and  thus,  after  so  many  bloody 
struggles,  during  more  than  ten  years,  the  Sacred 
war  quiedy  ended  **. 

By  tliese  events  the  fate  of  Greece  certainly 
was  placed  very  much  in  the  king  of  Macedonia's 
power. '  But  through  all  tlie  invective  of  the  ad^ 
verse  orator,  it  is  evident  that  he  prbceeded  to 
use  the  power  with  a  moderation  unexampled 

.  .  '  ^  among^ 

^  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  on  thfe  embassy,  spoken 
within  two  years  after  the  end  of  tbePhodan  war,  says. ex-' 
pres^y  that  Philip  took  no  Phocian  town  by  siege  or  assaqlt, 
but  that  all  were  surrendered  to  him  by  capitulation :  Mu^- ; 

Karat  xfutfii'  «XX*  iit  r$u  oirticTMr^eu  ^rivTa^.; — r-Demosth.  d^r 
legaf.  p.  360.    In  another  part  of  the  same  oratiun^  speaking ' 
of  the  demdition  of  the  walls  of  llhe  Phocian  towns^  he'  altri*) 
butes  that  work  expressly  to  the  Thebans :  r«  ruif  ^unitif  rA^ 
n»Ttaxeiw7tro*  0nffaroi  y  maav  oi.  ic»r«^jc^^rrofTif ,  p*  445*    What 
tt&en  are  we  to  think  wheil  we  find  the  same  orator,  in  a  speech ' 
of  twenty  years  after,  and  with  another  purpose  in  view,  pro-^ 
ducing  from  among  the  records  of  the  repubUc,  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  have  been  sent  by.  Philip  to  the  Athenian  people,' 
immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Phocis,'  in  these  terms  y 

*  Th^'ting  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip,  to  the  Athenian  coun-. 

*  cil  and  people  greeting  ■:  Know  that  we  have  passed  Ther-' 
*•  mopyiaB,  and  subdued'  Phocis :  that  we  have  placed  garri*) 
'  sons  in  the  towns  that  voluntarily  submittecl,  and  that,  hav- 
'  ing  taken  by  force  those  that  resisted,  we  have  destroyed^ 

*  them,  and  reduced  the  people  to  slavery.'    Demosth.  de  cor.* 
p.  238,  239.    Did  he,  in  the  former  speech,  hazard  falsehoods- 
concemii^  public  and  notorious  facts,  then  recent,  speaking 
then  also  in  accusation,  so  that  bis  adversary,/ in  his,  reply,  < 
which  is  extent,  might  have  brought  forward  the  recorded 
letter,  had  it  existed,  and  which,  had  it  existed,  riiuSt'then 
h^ve  been  g^n^raJUly  in  memory  ?   or  was  the  JeWei;,  <>r  the, 
partK)f  it  above  quoted,  one  of  those  forgeries  or  falsifications 
df  public  records^  said  to  have  been  not  unknown  at  Athens, 
wl^ch  the  orator  might  venture  in  the  latter  speech^  when  he 
iraus  himself  spe^aking  in  reply,  and  perh%{^  could  txk\*t  an-* 
s^Med  till  alter  the  decision  of  the  cftube?  or  hiiw'btlyerwise^ 
in  tlie  cMtFftdiction  to  be  accounud  tor  ? 
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among  the  repulses,  and  with  a  consideration  for 
the  general  coiastitutfen  of  the  country,  and  iar 
the  several  constittitkms  of  all  its  various  states, 
as  if  he  would  teach  everyone  how.  to  respect 
iteelf,  and  all  how  to  suppcM't  the  indt^pendertcy 
and  d%nity  of  tibe  natiooni.  He  came  att^ded^ 
with  a  very  small  body  of  Macedonian  troops  c 
tl^  Thessalians  were  in  consideraHe  force  about 
him:  the  whole  strength  of  Bceotia  was  at  baisl^ 
It  was  expected  and  demanded  of  him  by  his 
allies,  that  the .  Aniphictyonic  law  should  be  ear- 
ned into  execution  against  the  fAt>strafee  pfeO|der 
audit  appears  much  implied  by  the  oratbr^,  t^iiat^ 
if  liii0  woidd  have  assumed  judgaaient  to  himse^^> 
little  cxceptioa  would  have  beeii  taken;  unless 
that  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  would  have 
bten  dissatisfied  with  mild  sentences.  According 
to  that  constitution^  which  all  Greece  had  fer 
centuries  aefcnowleged  irt  theory,  tho  very  lltti6 
admitted  in  practice;  the  judgement  should  reit- 
whh  the  AtophictycMid.  But,  aj)parfeiitly  with  a 
just  consideration  for  equity,  as  well  as  a  just 
deference  to  those  states  which  had  professed 
resistance  to  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons^  on 
the  ground  that  they  acted  under  confirol,  PhiHp 
invited  a  congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  states 
of  Greece". 

At  Athens  this  appears  to  have  been,  at  the 
^ae^  gcncmlly  accq)table,  and  the  fbnn^  am^' 

bassadors 

^  Di^(ff^  (1. 16*  t.  59.) with  hb  too  ordinary  defici0oi^ 
u^  l^at  Ptulip  cQBsultcd  with  thjb  BceotianitaQd  Th^miisLVHr 
M,m9^iom  tl|«^t  be  could, not  avoid'  (XMi^iittii^  ^ixbr^m 
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bassadcHTS  were  n^oslly  re^ippointed  by  the  peo(^    sect. 
JEscliines  and  Demosthenes  were  of  the  number ;  v.-^-i^.-L-' 
but  J£schines  obtaining  excuse  for  sickness^  tes-  leg.  p.  sri. 
tified  by  the  oath  of  his  physician  before   the  4i*|e^^ 
council   Qf  Fivehundred,    Deinosthaites  refused  p-^*»^^*- 
the  office  '^.    For  Mscbines^  his  brother  was  sub- 
3.titut6d.  4 

.As  the  breach  widetied  betw#ea  the  parties  oC 
P]^ociOa  aad  Chax^  the  secession  of  JEschines 
ftom  the  XniXi^r  md  addicticm  to  the  former^  be-  ^[^^'^^ 
oanie  4eesided  and  avowed.  Being  the  most 
pow^al  speaker  of  his  new  party,  he  stood  of 
CMTS^  ini  t^  most  direct  opposition  to  the  leading 
oiiti^  of  the  other  party>  DenKistheHes ;  and 
hi9ic^  the  viole^qe  of  political  enmity  between 
tboii^  to  whiclh,  of  aM  the  celebrpited  orations 
tiaxisilutted  from  antiquity,  we  owe  four  the  most. 
cielab»te4  Mid  with  them,  the  fiaUest  and  best 
i^rliiati<^  (rf  the  transactions^  and  ^^pecialty  ofi 
tte  politics  of  tim  time&  -iEsehin^'s  chfiUig^  of 
p^ty;  Sjrnished  opportunity  for  invectivt^,  which  " 
Demosthenes  did  nob  fail  to  use.  With  the  Ucen*- 
tieMHi^s  of  democratical  oratory,  he  cofi^uaUy 
impute  it  to  bribes  from;^  Macedonian  cQiirfe 
iEscbioes  was  less  a4dicted  to  foul  lionguage,  y^et 


I. 

BdBOtiafift^  and  Thessaliaas.  But  the  assertion  of  MachmfB, 
that  aniJ)assadors  or  deputies  were  invited  from  the  republics 
tfcfierall^,  is  cort<>bo#atfed  by  the  account  of  DesioSthetiefl, 
vrho  says,  the  AtheBJian  peo{9ile  named  ambastfadoit  for  th^ 
occasion;  'ArtWXXfr'  «J6k  «?  t^  rfivt  rovy  wpi^fK  VtA 

^•^  ir?^rrt»<  tw  i»^ic.    Demoslh.  #  le|»t.  p^  S7*, 

^  The  expressitm  of  Demosthenes,  in  gjving^b  account  of 
tfiis  refusal,  IS  l|*rfii«r^/*ii»;  littefally, '  I  swore  off/  On  what 
^Mand'he  mok  oSM  n^t  iidiitttUd  by  idtiisr^oralMV 


* 
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CHAP,  we  find, hira  s6metimes  tetorting  with  it,  in  a  way 
^ — s,.-— ^  that  the  'licentiousness  of  democracy  only  would 
allow.  *  Demosthenes,'  he  says,  '  mind  and  body, 
^and  every  lilnb,  w.as  continually  up  at  auction.' 
These  ^hiltuial  imputations,  of  the  utmost  famUi- 
'  arity  in  tlie  political  dratory  of  their  day,  prove 
nothing,  nor  have  any  tendency  to  prove  anything, 
^schines;  might  have  iiis  views  to  private  advan- 
tage in  qoitting,  as  Demosthenes  in  adhering  to 
the  profligate  party  he  was  ingagedwith.  But  the 
secret  ways  oif  corruption  are  r&rely  c^n  to  the 
historian ;  nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  go  beyond 
obvious'  and  tangible  .matter,  for  gFound  for  tie 
conduct  of  either  orator.    Epvy  at  the  supierioiity 

t  acquired  by  a  younger,  in  the  favor  of  Chares,  in 

the  feivor  of  the  multitude,   and  in  oonsequ^it 
weight  and  importance,  m^y  have  affected  tb^ 

'^  '         mind  6f  iEschines.     But  more  creditable  motives 

are  also  obvious;  a  foresight  of  the  evils  which 
the  projects  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes,  if.  uB- 
successfutj  would  bring  upon  Athens,  and,  if  pros- 
perous, upon  all  the  rest  of  Greece ;  a  dislike  to 
continue  iri  political  sofciety  with  those,  however 
eminent  for  talents,  who  had  already  beeii  dis- 
graced by  disd,ppointment  in  numerous  uncre- 
ditable  projects ;  a  preference  of  the  ready  friend- 
ship, of  sucfh  men  ias  Isocrates,  Phocion,  and  ^i- 
ceratus,  and  those  witli  whom  Isocrates  and  V^ 
cSpii  and  .Niceratus  held  frieridship.  On  the  c^hef 
hfthd;  ^what;,  wpuT^d,  lead.0enip/thenes,  to  decline 
the  office,  to  which  tJie  p6jf)uter  Voice  had  ^p^ 
pointed  him,  was  the  fear  of  leaving  the  assem-. 
blies,  m  a  critical  v  mcxnenl^ .  to  ^  ithe  unbalanced 

eloquence 
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eloquence  of  ^schines,   supporting  the  wisdom    skct. 
and  af^roved  integrity  of  Niceratus, '  Isocrates,  ^-Ii!L-* 
and  Phocion. 

'Hie  business  referred  to  the  congi-ess,  which  x^h.  6^ 
met  at  Thermopylae '^  was  of  extreme  compliCa-  Tbir^^^' 
tion  and  difficulty.  The  first  object,  presenting 
itself,  was  judgement  on  the  Phocians ;  and  thid 
abounded  with  embarrassment  The  Thebans, 
Hi^ssaliaiis,  and  some  otiiers^  it  was  well  known^ 
were  disposed  to  pr^ss  severity:  on  the ^her 
hand  that  large  part  of  Greece,  which  had  more 
or  less  supported  or  approved  the  opposition  io 
Thebes  and  the  Ampfaictyons,  in^ould  feel  involved, 
m  censure  at  leasts  by  any  sentence  agiuiist  them. 
Tlie  restoration  of  the  credit  4rf  the  Delf>hfen 
treasury  then  was  what  all  would  desire  j  but  im 
the  important  questimi  how  it  should  be  managed; 
llwre  would  be  much  doubt  and  little  agreement. 
Iridcmnificationy  for  the  states  interested  in  the 
Measure  which  had  been  wasted,  wa^  also  caSed 
fosr;  but  how  this  should  be  provided  would  not 
J[>e  readily  agreed '^  The  views  of  true  Grecicm 
patribts  indeed  would  go  still  much  farther;  to 
provide  for  the  future  peace  and  union  of  Greece, 

withouft 

"  That  tbc  meeting  was  at  Tkeraiopylae  is  marked  by 
.^Eschines,  in  his  oration  on  the  crownj  p.  515  &  517,  ed- 
Reiske.  On  what  ground  Auger  has  given  *  Delphes/.for 
n^AflM,  f  cannot  pretend  to  guess,,  nor  how  he  could  ^suppose  '     - 

Eubppa  in  the  way  from  Delphi  to  Athens.  From  Thermo- 
*  pylae  the  voyage  by  the  Eubcean  coast  to  the  Attic  was  per- 
aapsi  at  any  time,  the  most  commodious  way  of  making  tbe 
jpurney;  and  when  Boeotia  was  hostile^  and  the  season  of- the 
Pylaean  or  other  truce  did  not  give  security,  it  would  be  almost 
the  only  way. 

.    '*  That  these  were  objects  is  shown  by  Demosthenes,  d« 
legat.  p.  347. 

Vo J-.  VIIL  S . 
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CHAP.   widiBut  which  the  iodepeiMiency  of  each  pepublic^ 

i^!L»  ^d  of  all,  must  be  utterly  jM^carious.    And  here 

adverse  prejudices,  conflicting  interests,  difficulties 

<rf  all  l^nds,  presented  themselws.   But  the  mat- 

'  tera  on  which  early  decision  was  most  impofiousjjr 

required/  were  judgement  on  the  Phociana,  and 

armrtgement  of  the  business  of  the  Delphian  trwt 

^     s^ry .     Perhaps  it  was  no  more  than  uecesaary^ 

for  th(^  purpose  of  coming*  to  any  conclusioa^  ^nd 

m$iskig  any  progress,  tlmt,  after  short  4^ibef at 

tion,  tfee  congress  reserved  to  refer  theae  to.tib* 

i^phiietyons.  .  :  .    i.; 

J^teguliari^  of  j^-oeeedii^r-aijd  re&t^^ 
anti^pt  ci)ns$itution  oi  the  naJtbu^vjoouW  hardJy 
a»y  Other  way  be  so:  well  consulted,  asi.in  qqiu- 
ffladtting  th^  judgiement  to  that  formerly  v^efirtefil 
national  fio^Tt  of  judicature.  But  >  to  timke  it .  afi 
H^partial  <5:ourt,  and  to  prdcmre  any  gciiieral  coair 
d^cei  iin  it,  some  more  than  usual  balance,  against 
the  €^d  preponderance  of  ThessaUaa  votes,  mii 
the  recent  acquisition  of  Theban  influence,  wa» 
necessary.  Nor  was  thi&  unprovided  forw  The 
minister^  returned  to  their  several  homes,  to  re- 
port pa3t,  and  obtain  instructions  fer  future  pm- 
ceedings.  At  Athens  no  objection  seems  to  have 
been  made  to- the  resolution  of  the  congress: 
none  however  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  sove- 
jEacKdt  ^^  assembly.  The  same  embassy  was  reap- 
^^ga^         pointed,  as  an  embassy  to  the  Amphictyons^. 

The 

^^  uEschines  calls  both  the  missions,  appointed  to  considtV 
oHudgement  on  the  Phocians,  embassies  to  the  AmphictyoB^. 
The  former  of  them  is  called,  by  Demosthenes^  an  tmhassr 
to  Philip. 

/ 
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The  means  of  the  Ampfaietyanic  body,  to  hfSarce   sect. 
tteir  decrees,  depended  npbn  the  .suppc^rt  which  « — ,r^ 
the  republics  they  represented  were  able  and  wil» 
hug  to  give.     It  iraL&  in  the  practice  of  the  Ajm^  jeacu,  dt 
jrfiictyons,  we  findj  in  critical  ^nargeacies,  to  eaU  *^^'* 
aM  Greeks,'  at  the  tiine  at  Delphi,  oa  whatever 
anHtiori^ed  biisiness;  to  assik  with  their  advie^ 
iMj&ingy  in  efxtotne,  a  kind  oi  general  asseihbiy  of 
themirtion.     But  a  corvgi^ss  of  embassies  would 
taive  more  regqktr  authority ;  it  would  be  as  A 
itedDml  house  of  natiohstl  assembly;  a^  would 
fcr  more  either  -  control,  or  add  weight  ticy,  tt*6 
dbt^rees  of  an  assettfbly,  so  partially  constituted  «i 
Dbe  Amj^iictyows. 

•  The  contending:  oratoi*s,  e^h  givihg  «ri  account 
of  tWs  intef^ting  mee?ting,  do  riot  give  tJie  clear 
Md  fall*  iwfoiilnaticyn  w*iich  might  be  ^peotefi*'. 

J  Wheliia' 

^  DembsChenes,  ingeniously  tTi rowing  out  hiiita  t6  his  acT* 
vdtadift  dhSAdmxkstgt,  where  ht  toxdd  ventuse  BOthMg  in 
plaia  term*,  t^lat  mi^t  iv>t  be  ii^  plain  ter^is  contradicted, 
describes'  (hings  in  naif-sentences;  and  l^scbines,  always 
feSWi%t(>'*'3^cit6jea!kJ(i^,'among  tJie  Matty,  thkt^  his  cofldiltt 
hjftd  b^n  diijected  by  a  disposition  adverse  to  t^beir  democratic 
caT  despotism  (tawbicli,m  common  witb  Phocion  and  Ido^ 
cfd%^,  and'  all  tM  bes^hi^n  df  AtMng,  he  certsHWty  '^di'arf- 
v^^)'of^;AV9i4s.to  gvye  aDj^  accouot,  where  nnicli  might 
be  expected  ^om  liim.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  orations  on 
tM  encibadrfy  and  ori  the  cro^ri,  tHat  iM'n^  is  ft^i^  ^^ogy  <*" 
Pfiilip  from,  Dem0sth^es,.bts  viruleM  enetoy,  than  frd» 
iEschines,  his  friend. .  In  his  oration  on  the  crown,  especially*, 
M(^iR^s  ^eerns'to  hfave  fe^ed  ttraft  eNr^^y  syHablfe,  whJfS 
w%bt  be  cdnstru^d  into  jhstjpcettiJGia  ef  Philq),  would  op^ra*  .  ^ 
toward  his  own  ruin  j  and  6ven  the  rpafiegyric  that  he  has  ha- 
i^'^iW  his  Otatki  dnm  etabiiSSy;  wwfii  be  \irafe  suppoftefl 
JbjJr^Phtcion  airf  aj:i;l)ie  prnidipel!  mea  6f  bis  party, is  noigivcli 
.^  from  .himself,  jbut  put  into  the  mouths,  of  others.  To  such 
^'de^'^^as  that  true,  which  Isocrates  ventiAred  to  declar'e', 
|fctort«lfeii»wEiacy  diA  noiaUclwffre^teri  lof  speiy^^^ 

.,,.•■■>'»  S  2 
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eK  A  P.  Whether  in  tiie  council,  hawevcr,  or  ralher  in  the 
^- — V— ^  congress,  or  perim^s  between  the  council  and  the 
embassies  composing  the  congress,  questions,  it 
appears,  were  Tvarmly  debated.  Accordmg  to 
iEschines,  some  of  the  Amphiptyons,  from  some 
of  the  smaller  republics,  were  yery  rude,  imedsi- 
cated  men.  The  ammosity,  even  of  the  Thebuis 
against  the  Phociahs,  was  exceeded  by  the  bat* 
barous  fianaticism  of  the  rough  bighlanders  of 
iG8cb.de  (Eta;  who  contended  that,  to  appease  the  an^r 
eg,  p.  310.  of  the  gods  against  the  Greek  nation,  nothing  of 
the  full  punishment,  directed  by  the  Amp^im^nic 
law  for  sacrilege,  should  be  remitted  ;:ihe  whole 
Phocian  people,  they  insisted,  should  be  destfx>y0d 
by  precipitation  from  the  cliffs  oif  tiod  »i^eA, 
motintain.  Against  such  extreme  intempewu^, 
however,  the  measures  already  taken  wouW,-  in  '^ 
great  degree,  provide.  The  most  obnoxious  of 
the  Phocians  were  already  out  of  easy  reach; 
some,  as  we  have  seen,  witfa^Phalaecus  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, sotiae  in  otiicr  parts.  But  the  more 
Uberal,  ui  the  council  and  among  tiie  onbassies, 
appear  to  have  been  a  cl»r  majority.  The  decifee 
finally  given,  as  it  Pemams  reported  by  Diod<^, 
seemin^y  neither  unfairly  im  very  defective^, 
tho  in  these  times  it  may  appear  severe  yet 
placed  by  the  side  of  repuWican  judgements,  will 
show  rather  moderation,  humanity,  and  cfemency. 
Diod.  I.  ifi.  It  began  regularly  with  laying  a  foundation  for 
what  was  to.  follow,  by  declaring  all  the  vAniphic. 
tycmic  rights  of  the  Phocians  forfeited.  It  di- 
rected  then  that  the  three  principal  cities  of 
Phocis  be  dismantled,  and  all  the  oth^r  towns 

destroyed; 
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destroyed;  that  the  people  live  in  villages,  not  sect. 
less  than  a  fiirlong  one  from  the  other,  and  none  ^ — ^ 
consisting  of  more  than  fifty  houses;  that  jthey 
surrender  all  heavy  armour  and  all  horses,  and 
possess  none  till  the  debt  to  the  god  be  paid ;  for 
the  liquicteition  of  which  a  yearly  rent  of  sixty  ta- 
lents^ neariy  twelve  thoi»and  pounds  sterling,  was 
assessed  on  the  Phocian  lands. 

With  as  little  severity  thus,  as,  considering  the 
state  of  Greece,  it  seems  easy  to  imagme  possible, 
all  the  prindpsil  objects  of  tiie  congress,  those 
which  riiost  int^ested  the  6reek  nation,  were  pro- 
«vided  for.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Phocians,  as 
me  are  inlbrmed  by  Demosthenes,  including  pro- 
jbably  -  inost  of  the  principal  landowners,  had 
idready  emigrated.   That  frequent  lot  of  Grecian 

xireeaiMi,  exite,  was  evidently  for  them  unavoidable. 
Tkeir  country  was  in  course  to  be  held  subordi- 
nate, and  deprived  of  means  to  cenew  the  former 
violences  against  the  temjde  and  treasury,  and  the 

.  dangers  imiuing  to  the  conquerors.     For  them  to 

live  in^the  country  then,  surroundal  by  Thebans, 

Lecrians,  and  CEtaeans,  with  arms  in  tlieir  hands, 

if  possible;  could  not  be  desirable.   The  depriva^ 

tMHi  of  heavy  armour  and  horses,  for  those  allowed 

U>  retain  possession  of  the  lands,  was  no  more 

than  an  ordinary  precaution,  among^  the  republics, 

ii^ainst  a  defeated   party  x>f  their  own  fellow- 

xdtizens.    To  move  the  inhabitants  of  one  town 

to  ahather,  we  have  seen  also  a  common  measure 

ofpblicy^  and  to  move  the  Phocians,  mostly  of 

die  lower  ranks  only,   fix>m   towns  to  viUage% 

would  probibly  be  less  felt,  as  a  severity,  than 

:   J  S3  the 
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cUA?.  the  forced  migratipn  of  the  principal  Arcadian 
J^^^^!^  landowners  to  a  city ;  which  the  bq^tsted  vindicator 
of  Grecian  freedom,  Epameinondas,  is  said '  fii-st 
to  have  commanded,  and  the  Athenian  repuWipj. 
claiming  t^o  be  the  great  patroness  of  democracy, 
afterward  supported.  For  the  remaining  popula- 
tion then  to  pay  the  rtent  required,  holding  lands 
not  before  their  own,  wafe  a  tnpde  of  restoring  the 
credit  of  the  Delphian  treasury,  and  doing  justice 
to  liiose  who  had  suflfered  frow  the  contest  for  it, 
apparently  as  little  exceptionable  as  $ny  ^hich 
the  circumstance$' of  the  tifiaes  wovfld  have  ad- 
mitted. This  remaining  population  mu^  Mve  so 
fer  in  dependency,  as  it  was  with<mt  means  to 
itefend  itself  againi^t  f6reii\  invc^si^u.  Bttt  all  tb# 
neigbboiing  states  had  an  intfer^^t  in  d^<^^^Bi3@  1^ 
while  th^ir  jealousies'  would  fwr^v-ent  any  one  imm 
commanding  it ;  so  thaX  the  Phioeiaa  people,  iti 
their  villages,  possessed  p^hf^p^  a^  hetteri  i^epMtt 
dency  thm  the  Boeotian  towns  uiider  Tlji^i^ip  ndia, 
or  the  arifitocratical  4»?eadiaris  w(^^  ^b  demdr 
^H^tical  sovereins; 

It  remained  to  dispose  of  the  rigbfe  (rfidtoftiip 
Vdote  in  the  Am^ctybnic  asseWbly^  -^Uch  h*i 
been  held  by  the  Phoci^ln  peoplp;.  Am§^^  tliedf 
tten  whose  caute  the  king  xrf  Ms^diwwb  h^ 
assisted,  amc^  the  large:  paft  q£  tfesu  Gn»* 
Diod.  ].  16.  nation,  which  reekoeed.  th^jb  by  yni  ih^  n^tie^ 
jufthi.  ^^  ueli^on  wia  yivdifAk&fk  ttoe  pQlitic^ias^tHi^aB 
the  reUgioua  coa^tK^Oi  mai^ 
xrf  the  gf eat  national  «oi^Jr«ssmtfidj  wdiltbpihr 
^ei3  preserwd  froiii.snbjpgatioQ,'ifriOoiibt  aJ){Srtr 
nao  in^flfMjdfiniteiCQmplitaert^  togii^  jjoAnsmf 

the 
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the  acinpwle^d.  descferidaat  of  Hercules,  wlw^  \AA    sect. 
done  so  much  for  them.     It  was  accordingly     ^^'^" 
decreed,  that  the   forfeited  double  vote  of  the 
Phociaiis  should  belong  to  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  his  posterity. 

As  soon  fiU5  judgement  wau  declared  against  the  Demosth. 
Phocians,  Dercyllus,  one  of  the  Athenian  embassy,  p^ssl**' 
a  friend  of  Chares,  hastened  home,  leaving  the  ^^^^^ 
rest  of  the  embassy  to  deliberate  on  measures,  ***«»^* 
farther  to  be  taken,  for  establishing  the  tranquillity 
of  Greece.    It  happened  that  he  arrived  .when  an 
W^embly  of  tiie  people  wu3,  in  regular  cours^i 
heW  in,  Peiraeus,  on  the  fc^usiness  ^of  the  naval  About  ir 
IM:*si^n^r  Alarm  was  infused  among  the  multitude,    ^^^ 
%^  if  the  combined  forces  of , Macedonia,  Thessaly, 
tad  Thebeft,  were  on  fjull  mftreh  against  Athens. 
Xbe  p^ic  was  such,  that  a  decree,  proposed  to  Demosth. 
tiie  sQverein  crowed,  was  instantly  voted,  com-  pf^"^' 
,  mandmg  all  free  inhftbifentsi  »of  Attica,,  without  ^**^'w-  2- 
d^y,  to  mov^  tbeir  fPMfnilies,  from  the  wuntry  ^^|^*»'- 
ifttOi  one  of  the  for^led,.  townp^  Athens^  Peirseus, 
^leusis,  Phyle,  Aphidna,  Rhamijus,  or  Sunium : 
it  dirjeQted  farti^car,  that  all  .those  places  be  put 
ijlto  the  best  3lftte  for  defewe;  and,  the  more  to 
impress,  th§  populm:  mv^  it  was  proposed,,  and 
^  ^cree.  c[iFeoted,  tbaA  itbe  saicofice  to  H^rcid^, 
t^cy^^f ding,  to  th0  e^ta^i^ed  ceremonial  for  the 
lif^jjjpsmg  of  a  war,,  be  perforated  in  the  city* 
V  Tbesp  miBasui^^  ap|)ear^  on  first  view^  demor 
fmtical  e^trdvagnmsies,  unfit  even  for.  any  sesious 
party  purposes.    But  jliie   exptanation   remains 
fiplOto  j^emosthenes  himself,  in  his  account  of  the 
Pleasured  of  his  party,  which  have  been  already 
ril^sited ;  the  negbtia:tioti  foi"  pkcing  the  town^, 

s,4    :  commanjiiof 
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GoianMUfiding  Ae  pass  of  Tbennopyte,  in   the 

hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians^  and  the  plan  for 

starving  the  Amphictyonic  aitny,  by  stepping  it» 

sup|>Ues.    How  for,  and  how  timely,  Philip  may 

have  had  information  of  the  extent  of  tlus  hostile 

purpiose,  and  of  the  preparation  for  its  exe^utiotiy 

we  are  not  informed ;  but  intelligence  of  transao 

tipns,  so  public  as  those  which  followed  the  retuni 

of  Dercyllus,  would  of  course  quickly  reach  him j 

It  produced  a  communication  from  him^  in  the 

usual  form  of  a  letter,^  to  the  Athenian  people,^ 

testifying  his  surprize  at  their  proceedings,  and 

complaining  of  them,  as  measur^B  indieatkig'  the 

purpose  of  hostility,  the  most  unprovoked  ani 

unjustifiaUe '9.    What  answer  was  given  to  thiife 

letter  is  nowhere  said ;  but  circumstances  enougii 

indicate  thit  it  was  such  as  the  party  of  ChsMs^ 

and  not   the  party  of  Phocion,   wcHiId   si;^g^8tl 

Confidence  between  the  Macedonian  and  Attietiiiiii 

governments  must  of  course  cease ;  and  the  Athe-^ 

nian  embassy  to  the  Amphietyons  (whether  at 

Tbermopyte  still,  or  rather  removed  to  Delphi) 

if  J)efwe  authorized,  as  iEscWties  in<^c«:es,>  to 

concur  with   Philip  in  lenient  measures  towii^ 

Phpcis  and  tfce  Boeotian  aHies  ^f  Kkmhs,  aad  t6 

support  propositions  of  that .  tendency  agaiMt  tbe 

violence  of  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  wo^ 

now  be  utterly  uncertain  what  to  expect  from  tiiett 

own  government;  sure  <mly  that>  if  the  party  of 

Chares  femlly  prevailed,  they  sliouW  be  crimmatied 

for  any  concurrwice  in  Macfedonian  counselsi  "  ^j 

Neverthislesfli 

T  '^u'^"  **  ^^  ^^^^  mentioned  in  note  3a  oi  thU  a^c^flitt 
Ip  the  latter  part  of  it,  statinc  the  complaint,  th^re  is  no  «p. 
It^TJ"^  falsification^,  sifaiiW  to  ftiat  wSich  TDcfaSstiMi 
given  reason  to  si^ppiose  in  the  fornu^r* 


-^  -  -.  ^ i-^ ^J 
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Nevertheless  -the    cdngpess,.  aa  tHe  historian    sect. 
fissures  i]6,!proceededv  ki  the  tine  recoiHim^fided  ^^J— > 
by  Isocrates,  taking  into  conrnd^tUicm  what  was 
wantiEig  for  the  general^  benefit  of  Greece  (toward 
wbieh  an  extepsion  of  opacification  would.be.  a 
principal  matter)  and  passing  decrees'  for  tht  pur- 
pose.   Biit  Athenian  i^pport  foiling  (not  {>eriiaps 
that  which  the  Athenian  ^nbassy  might  be  dis« 
posed  to  give,  but  that  which  it  could  undertake' 
that  the  govemoient  it  represented  would  support) 
it  became  ineeessary  to  yield  much  to  the  Tbeband 
and  Th^Ksalians.  Phil^  could  not;  without  certaiii 
ruptare  with  Thebes^  and  injury^ to. his  mterest  in 
Thessaly,  procure  the  restoration  of  Platoea  and 
Thespise,  the  towns  from  of  old  coniaiected  with 
Athens ;  nor  could  be  obviate  the  :  exile  of  the 
Oochiomenians  suid  other  Boeotians^  who  had  taken 
port  with  the  Phodans.    It  was  ev^i  said  that»  so  Demosth. 
soa^  was  the  Macedonian  force  attending  him^ 
icmnpared  with  the  Thebau  and  Thessatian/  and 
aO'.vioknt  a  powecful  party  in  Tbehes,  that  eved 
his  perscMi :  mij^t  not  bavei  been  safe,    had  he 
urged  £ftTor  to^^oae  lun&rtunate  peopte  fiMther: 
Oa  hb  paitt^Bp  yidence^was  used  or  threatened: 
Blioodshed  eveiiy  what  law  nii^t  hafv«  wammted, 
was  completely  obvmted.    Retummg  to  ^his  king- 
dom, he  left  the  decrees,  which  had  been  consti- 
tutionally passed,  to  be  constitutionally  exectited, 
under  itbevidiiedion  erf*  the  Amphic^ons.  -  Whut 
tiien  his  own  generosity  could  do,  to  lAake  ameridi 
to  tiifiK.unicHluaate  outcasts,  it  i&a^eknowl^ed  w«us 
^oti(6J   As  miany  as  would  take  refuge  in   his. 
kmgddm  were  kindJyi  le^heved,  a»d_  provided  wth 
settlements.  Nor  did  the  mvective  of  the  Athenian 

orators 
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orators  avml  over  the  greater  part  rf  Gifeece,  On 
the  contrary,  wherever  the  Athenian  war-party 
interest  did  not  {^'edominate^  its  purposes  were 
observed  with  aversk)n  and  apprehension,  and  ito 
invective  rather  excited  opposition  m  panegyric, 
even  to  extravagance.  To  this  the  testimony  of 
Demosthenes  himself  is  so  strong  and  so  direct, 
that  it  may  perhaps  outweigh  all  others.  ^  Even  at 
Thebes,  he  says,  the  voice  of  those  «tf  the  time 
prevailed,  who  joined  the  Thessalians,  extolling 
Philip  as  theii^  friend,  benefactor,  ai^  preservto; 
and,  throughout  Greece,  the'  people  rejoiced  in 
the  peace,  for'  which  they  readily  acknowleged 
themselves  indebted  to  hira^.  Thus  warmnted, 
the  historian's  large,  yet  sober  praise^  mR  eom- 
Diod.  1. 16.  mand  credit :  ^  Philip,'  says  Diodoma,  '  having 
f  concurred  with  the  Amphictyons,^  in  theip'4e«> 
^  crees  for  the  common  welfare  of  Greecey  having 
^  provided  ideans  for  carrying,  them  into  eseai» 
f  tiony  and  having  comJliated  good-  wiil^i  oyi  efl 
^isideB,  by  Ms  humanity  £|[nd.affabi}it^y  returned 
^  into  his  kingdom,  beioing  mth  hinii  tbe  glof^  of 
f  pi^y^  adde^  to  that  of  military  teknts>^and 
^  bmvevy,  and  in  pessessioa  o£  a^pofntkuii^  thM 
'  gttvei  him  great  J^dvantage  f w  ftrtuue  mtibaabti 
*  of  his  powen^ '  ... 


c.  60k 


i  ^ 


t » 


^  The  foul  wordg  with  whic^  the  or^tqr  b^s  fltii^iogsly 
itailierf  his   eulogy;   sufficiently   shows   that  lie   rhekii^t  ^i 


,cpr.  p.  240.  Thp  sm^f^  in  wbi<?h  .:pemMt^ne9;commDQW 
uses  the  term  fipuxiiu,  seems  paost  nearly  to  be  represenfcjl 
id  Bto^gh,  by  t^e  €tim  ^ord;)'^ t&  ham/  ^    -     .    i  •    /  1  '  ^ 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

Affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  End  of  the  Sacred 
War,  to  the  Acquisition  of  the  Lead  of  the 
War-party  of  Athens,  and  the  Authority  of 
First  Minister  of  the  Republic,  by  Demos- 
thenes. 


SECTION   I. 

Change  in  the  Political  State  of  Greece  produced  by  the  Sacred 
War-     VoHcy  of  the  "Party  of  Chares  at  Athens  :  Popular 

'  Intet^estfittOring  the  Party  :  Prosecution  of  hostile  Purpose 
4goii^t  Ma(£tifh^ma ;  Oratii^n  cf  D^emmihems  on  the  Pjtacf. 

fTT^HAT  contest  amctog  the  Grsecian  repubHca, 
Jt  commonly  intided  the  Sacred  War,  termi- 
nated with  far  less  cd^i^ity,  fkr  less  stifoversion 
i(tf  tbe  former  state  of  things^  tjjjan  i^nas  appre- 
fa6nd0d  if  kinik^  Thebes  or  Phocis  might  have 
<)0iiimaDdbd  theuse  of  victory,  neverthetess  pro- 
ihificed  a  revolution  in  the  political  <;urcun)s^anioeB 
b^Gmeee,  ^very  important  ai^d  wholly  uidloreseen. 
Tkp^  Q»bpimj  a»  k  was  oi^ed,  tl  Th^hds,  which 
Jili4^biih€ttke<  a  meteor  utider  fipdn^nondas, 
init^  ffom  the  moment  of  his  death,  had  held  only 
Miidkhf  6x»feiice,  was  annihilated ;  exc^t  as  the 
^li^aty  people  were  cdnfimied  in  their  i^ommwa^ 
jraly  imperi^t^  0ver  &e  people  of  all  the  o^ier 
ti»!rii0<«^^i!dikl|eMi4*owboii^  Lace- 

4Uo»^i,  with  many  str^gglei^,    had  risto  l^k 
£mb  d)«t.|bw  Mate  to  wMcl^  Spameinohdaa  h^ 

reduced 
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reduced  her.  On  the  depression  of  Thebes  and 
Lacedaemoni  Athens  had  exulted  in  fair  hope  of 
command  over  her  sister  republies,  more  unri- 
valled than  in  her  former  greatest  prosperity.' 
But  that  hope  was  thw;arted  by  the  new  power, 
and  still  more  by  the  spreading  popularity,  of  the 
Macedonian  government;  forced,  by  the  invasicm 
erf  Thessaly,  after  much  war  with  Athens  akma, 
into  contest  and  connection  among  other  stQl;^> 
south  of  Thermopylae.  It  was  comparatively  litlie 
that,  on  the  Thracian  shore,  Amphipolis  and 
Methone  had  been  lost,  and,  with  Olynthus. and 
its  dependencies,  added  ,td  a  rival  dominion* 
Macedonia  was  now  the  power  to  which,  far  more 
than  to  Thebes,  Lacedaemon,  and  Athens  tog^ej, 
the  Grecian  people  were  become  extai^vely  4&- 
posed  to  commit  tkat  protecting  and  con^Hnttg 
supremacy,  which  had  ^o  long  beefn  tfee  pl^tof 
ambition  and  ccmtest  for  all.  /  u* 

A  large  party  in  Athens,  as  wq  have  seen,,  was 
dbposed  to  rest  under  theske  dr<^^^ljM;a|jcef3,  con- 
sidering them  as  altogether  even  de$ir9A)fe ;  ^&mAr 
ing  the  best  prospert^  for  ageft  offered,  ,of  tuoans 
for  harmonizing  the  jarring  intercste  erf  the,  sis^eial 
republic!^  ai^d  estabUehing  for  their  people,  upon 
the  brpM  basis  of  a  liberal  community  in  n^ts, 
1^  quiet  and  security  hitherto  unknown,  and  mm 
more  ^an  ever  wanted.  But  the  obstacles,  in  tjie 
political  st^te  of  the  country,  remained  yet  mane/ 
and  great.  Every  republic  haviiig  views^  not 
simply  to  its  own  good,  but,  tiirough.h^b^al  jear 
lousy,  adverse  to  its  neighbors,  and  every  republic 
bemg  divided  withi^  ite^lf,  so  tb»t  feUoiiFdti»^ 
^    '  were 


It    . 
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«1  were  inore  jenloas  of  each  other,  than  of  any 

o(  foreiners,  thus,  in  the  very  advantages  of  the 

n-  >5lacedonian  connection,  new  sources  of  conten- 

tion arose. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  to  set  civil  discord 
agam  extensively  in  flame,  it  would  suffice  that 
a  rival  patronizing  power  was  ready.  This  the 
party  of  Chares  saw,  and  on  it  rested  the  policy 
which,  after  so  many  feilures,  with  unwearied 
diligence,  and  unabated  ardor,  they  persevered  in 
pursuing.  On  a  union  of  the  democratical  intepfst 
throughout  Greece,  under  their  patronage,  they 
hoped  to  found  a  power, .  capable  of  balancing 
still  and  even  overwhelming  the  Macedonian 
kfalgdom.  That  they  had  ever  whdly  abandteed 
this  purpose,  that  they  had  ever  intended  to  keep 
peace  with  Macedonia,  longer  tb^  the  presaUre 
of  circumstances  required^  the  whole  tenor  of  !the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  showjs  highly  doubtful,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  rather  absoliytoly  disprove.  But 
diey  had  hoped  tiiat  they  might  maintain  tiieir 
oommanding  influence  in  the  soverein  assembly, 
even  during  peace,  till  their  pc^cy  might  bri^g 
diem  means  for  again  resortbg  to  war  with  ad- 
vanti^.  Here  however  tiiey  had  a  new  disiip- 
pointment  All  their  flattery  to  the  king  of 
'Macedonia,  and  all  Uie  ability  with  which^  in  the 
first  negotiation  for  peace,  they  .  had  outwitted 
their  domestic  opponents,  could  not  induce  him 
,to  give  his  confidence' to  them,  or.  withdmw  it 
irom  Phocion^s  party. 
'   The  jbrm  of  the  Athenian  government  afibrded 

frequent  opportunity  for  forein  powers  to  interfere 

. 
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taking  defence,  he  xould  not  get  employinettt 
To  increase  the  forein  dependencies  of  Athens,  to 
have  disturbance  arise  m  those  dependencies,  fo 
have  cwnplaints  oooie  to  the  courts  of  Athens, 
from  forein  republics  a^inst  oneaoother,  or  against 
Athenian  officers,  all  tended  to  the  advantage  of 
the  orators.    Nor  did  ihek  cause,  thus  bad,  stand 
unsupported;  it  rested  on  the  broe^d  basis  of  the 
interest  of  thousands  of  citizens,  who  lived  by  the 
pay  for  attending  ,^e  assemblies  and  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  feasts  or  other  bribes  given  to 
obtain  thor  votes.    Beginning  then,  at  Athens,  to 
promote  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  aUiatice  just 
conduded  with  Macedonia,  the  war-party  pro* 
posed  to  acquire  power  equal  to  tiieir  ambition, 
by  patronizii^,  throu^iout  Greece,  tide  party  0|)- 
posite  to  that  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace  external 
and  internal,  might  form  or  desire  cormection  w!& 
Macedonia. 
B.C.346.      The  hoi^e  purpose,  already,  on  nmny.  occa- 
01. 108.  3.  gjQjjg^  shown,  became  ^ocm  more  directly^avowed; 

The  right  oiF  repr^es^^tsition  m  the  eoUQbR  of 

AmphictyQns  being  given  to  the  reigning  fennly 

ffS  Macedonia,  PhiUp,  with  just  defenencct  to  his 

jzo-estates,  sent  them  sevemUy  notice  of  it.    A 

Demosth.    Th^salian  embassy  a^compained;  Philip's-  mum- 

^s^T'     *?^)  *^  ^nouijce.  it  J;q  the  new  ally  of  Tbessaly, 

rtiFhif^'  ^^  A^§r^i  people,  aad  to  desire,  the  foimd 

lipp*  i».      .aoknowlegement  of  hpi,  as  an  Amphic^Q)  by  a 

decree  fpr  the  purpose. ;  lo  the  aisasmbly  hdd^  t? 

give  audience  to  those  ministers,  some  violent 

speeches  w^re  m^de  in  c^jposition  to  the  ;deiniaiid. 

G(mstituttonal  objection  to  it^  apparently  was  not:  to 
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be  found.  The  adverse  orators  therefoi-e,  passing 
over  all  consideration  of  the  Amphictyonic  decree, 
eiidevored  to  excite  indignation  among  the  proud 
and  irritable  multitude,  by  speaking  of  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  message  as  a  requisition,  resting 
,  on  his  own  authority :  *  It  was  unfit,'  they  said, 

*  that  the  Athenian  people  should  receive  com- 

*  mands  from  any  king;'  and  some  went  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  they  should  prefer  war  to  an  ac- 
knowlegement  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  as  an 
Amphictyon. 

*  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the  occasion 
remains  to  us^  and  it  abounds  with  art*.  Pretend- 
ing to  reprove  the  violence  of  others,  he  effectudly 
stimulates  it    *   He  never,'  he  said,  *  believed  i>eraosth. 

*  Philip's  professions  of  friendship  for  the  Athe-  vei  Phi.' 

*  nian  people/  CaJlmg  his  own  party  only,  in  the  *^***  *' 
ordinary  party-style,  the  Athenian  people,  he  was 
perhaps  right    '  From  that  friendship,'  he  pro-: 
ceeded,    '   he  looked  for   none  of  the  benefits, 

*  which  othefs  iSO  freely  promised.  He  did  not 
^  admire  the  treaty  conckuled :  he  did  not  think 
^  it  such  as  the  republic  should  have  ihade.  And 
^  yet  he  must  caution  Uie  people  against  giving 

*  provocation  for  the  states,  now  calling  them- 
•  *  sdves 

•  The  objections  of  Libatihis  and  Photius  to  the  authenti- 
city of  this  oration,  mischievous  in  the  too  common  way  of 
critics  under  the  Roman  empire,'  are  yet  almost  too  futile 
to  deserve  the  formal  refutation  of  the  learned  author  of  iha 
note  on  the  .subject,  in  the  Antient  Universal  History.  For 
those  curious  on  the  subject  however,  that  note  may  dc&ervc 
attention.  But  I  would  invert  the  added  argument,  ascribing 
the  oration  to  Demoethenes, '  becaase  he  ib  worthy  of  it,'  i»d 
rather  say  I  ascribe  it  to  Demosthenes,  *  because  it  is  worthy 
of  him ;'  and  to  warrafft  this  1  would  refer  to  the  next  fbf- 
liMf^ing  note  in  the  same  work. 

Vol.  VIII.  T 
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*  selves  Amphictyonic,  to  combine  in  war  against 

*  the  republic ;  of  which  there  might  be  dangler^ 

*  if  the  Athenian  people  opposed  what  the  Am- 

*  phictyonic  council  had  decreed.    If  indeed  they 

*  would  go  to  war  again  with  Philip  for  Amphi- 

*  polis,  or  whatever  else,  in  which  the  Thessalians, 

*  Argians^  and  Thebans,  had  no  common  interest, 
f  the  objection  would  not  hold;  because  he  did 

*  vDot  believe  these  would  join  Philip,  and  least  of 
^  all  the  Thebans/  Already,  it  may  seem,  the 
keensighted  politician  had  discovered,  in  the  popu- 
lar passions  and  state  of  factions  at  Thebes,  the 
rising  opportunity  for  leading  the  republic,  of  all 
Greece  actually  the  most  hosti\ely  disposed  toward 
Athens,  to  cooperate  in  the  purposes  of  his' party. 
But  some  stir  and  murmuring,  among  the  jieople, 
admonished  him  that  he  must  yet  be  cautious  in 
speaking  of  Thebes.  Proceeding,  therefore,  he 
said,* '  Let  there  not  be  tumult  before  I  am  heard : 

I  repeat,  least  of  all  the  Thebans.  Not  that 
they  bear  us  any  friendship  j  not  that  they  are 
not  enough  disposed  to  court  Philip ;  bilt  be- 
cause, however  stupid  any  among  you  may 
suppose  them,  they  know  perfectly  that  their 
country  lies  betweeii  us  and  their  allies ;  whence, 
if  they  were  to  join  with  Macedonia  in  war 
against  us,  the  pressure  would  fall  upon  them, 
while  another,  the  principal  director  of  measures, 
would  profit  most  from  any  success/  With 
consummate  art  then  he  directed  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  through  an  argun>ent  professing  the 
purpose  of  peace,  to  prepare  among  the  people, 
for  ready  use,  the  fewel  of  war/ambition,  cupidity, 

and 
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and  resentment.    *  We   allow  the  Thebans/  he    sect. 
said,  ^  to  I  lold  Oropus :  we  have,  by  the  late  treaty,  ^ — 'r — 

*  surrendered  Amphipolis   to   Philip ;   we   have 
'  *  con^ent^d  ^that  C^dia  shall  be  separated  from 

*  our  4(kninion  oi  the  Chersonese;  that  the  prince 

*  of  Caria  shall  be  the  protecting  power  of  Chios, 
'  Cos,  and  Rhodes ;  arid  that  the  Byzantines  may 

*  stop  our  ships.'  (The  Byzantines,  independent 
since  the  Confederate  war,  and  holding  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bosporus,  took  that  toll  from  all 
ships  passing  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  which  - 
the  Athenian  government  had  exacted  while  By- 
zantium was  under  its  dominion.)  *  Would  it  not 

*  then,'  he  proceeded,  *  be  absurd,  conceding  thus, 

*  to  these  powers,  important  advantages  properly 

*  our  own,'  (as  if  the  people  of  Cardia,  Chios, 
Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  were  born  to  live 
under  the  doniinion  of  the  people  of  Athens)  *  to 

*  ingage  in  war  with  all  together  for  a  shadow  at 

*  Delphi  ? '  The  hostile  mind  is  certainly  enough 
exhibited  in  this  speech  for  peace.  What  decision 
immediately  followed  we  have  no  precise  infor- 

vmation;  but,  in  the  end,  the  advice  of  the  more 
violent  orators  prevailed,  and  it  was,  by  a  decree, 
declared,  that  the  Athenian  people  did  not  admit  ij^nj^sth 
the .  claim  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  be  ^an  ^^  '^^if^i. 
Amphictyon. 
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SECTION    II. 

SMort  Cessation  (yf  Arms  throughout  Greece.  Contest  of  file 
tions  at  Megara  :  Animosities-  in  Peloponnesus  :  Propensity 
ta  desire  Patronage  cf  Macedonia,  Invective  at  Athene 
against  Macedonia  z  Accusation  of  Philocrates  :  Decree 
concerning  Amphipolis*  Aecusation  qfjEsehines  by  Timor* 
chus.  Second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes,  Accusation  of 
Mschines  by  Demosthenes. 
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Dfmosth. 
de  cor. 
p.  240. 


Full  of  the  spirit  of  discord  as  all  Greece 
at  this  time  remained,  every  republic  hostile  to 
many  others^  and  each  divided  within  itself,  yet 
the  conclusion,  of  the  Sacred  war  brought  repose 
to  the  country,  so  far  that  contest  in  arms  seems 
everywhere  to  have  ceased..  According  to  the 
avowal  of  Demosthenes  himself,  the  Greeks  very 
generally  rejoiced  in  the  peace,  and  were  disposed 
to  maintain  it.  Conformably  to  this  testimony  of 
B.C.  345.  the  cotemporary  orator,  the  next  year,  the  fourth 
^'•'''^"*-  of  the  hundred  and  eighth  Ohnypiad,  is  remark- 
able, in  the  narrative  of  the  annalist,  for  a  void  in 
Greciaa  affairs;  excepting  for,  what  little  con- 
cerned Greece  generally,  the  expedition,  formerly 
related,  of  Timoleon  from  Corinth  to  Sicily :.  the 
very  name  of  Macedonia  is  unmentioned* 

But  rtie  fire  of  faction  did  not  long  remam  so 
smothered.  In  the  little  republic  of  Megara,  which 
Ch.*«.i.9.  we  have  formerly  observed  florishing  through  in- 
dustry in  manufacture,  the  high  democratical 
party,  supported  by  the  higb  deniocratical  party 
.  in  Athens,  held  the  sway.  As  then  that  party  in 
Athens  was  hostile  to  Macedonia,  the  party  de- 
pendent on  it  in  Megara  would  also  be  hostile  to 

^2  Macedonia; 
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Macedonia ;  and  thence  the  vi^ws  of  the  adverse  sect. 
party  would  be  the  more  directed  to  Macedonian  v-.^.^— 
patronage,  which  was  becoming  so  extensively  an 
object  of  desire.  Accordingly  Ptoeodorus,  head  Demosth. 
of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  fiimily  of  that  little  p*^*  * 
state,  went  to  Pella,  Of  course  he  would  be 
civilly  received ;  but  whether  he  obtained  assist- 
ance, or  reason  to  hope  for  assistance,  appears  un- 
certain. His  principal  incouragement  seems  rather 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstances  of 
Athens;  the  party  of  Chares,  patrons  of  his  op^ 
ponents,  no  longer  holding  their  former  com- 
manding influence  there,*  The  danger  of  their 
interference  thus  being,  tho  not  i:emoved,  yet 
rendered  less  imminent,  he  ventured  upon  that 
which  had  inabled  Hermocrates  to  return  to  Sicily, 
and  Dion  to  acquire  command  in  Syracuse,  and 
so  many  .other  cWefs  of  parties  to  obtain  a  supe- 
riority in  their  repubhcs;  he  introduced  into 
Megara  a  body  of  mercenary  troops.  But,  whether 
the  more  respectable  of  those,  within  or  without 
his  own  state,  otherwise  disposed  to  support  him, 
disapproved  thi3  measure,  or  pecuniary  means 
failed  him,  or  for  whatever  other  cause,  the  mer- 
cenaries were  soon  dismissed ;  civil  contest  was 
renewed,  and  the  democratical  party  appears  to 

have  recovered  the  ascendancy  \ 

The 

'  Leland  seems  to  have  thought  liimself  warranted,  hy 
loose  expressions  of  Demosthenes,  unless  he  was  rather  led 
by  his  French  conductor,  to  assert  (what  Demosthenes  woulil 
not  venture  to  assert,  tho  he  might  desire  it  should  be  believed) 
that  the  mercenaries  under  Ptoeodorus  were  secretly  paid  by 
the  king  of  Macedonia.  It  were  endless  to  notice  all  instapces 
of  this  kind  among  modem  writers  of  Macedonian  history. 
-The  translator  Auger's  introductions  and  notes  abound  with 
ihem. 
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CHAP.  The  troubles  of  Megara  however  seem  little  to 
have  affected  any  state  beyond  the  mountains, 
which  pressed  upon  its  small  territory  on  one  side, 
and  the  sea  on  the  other.  But  Peloponnesus 
meanwhile  was  disturbed  with  contention  more 
extensively  threatening.'  The  Lacedaemonians  per- 
severed in  their  purpose  of  recovering  the  dominion 
of  Messenia,  while  the  Argians,  a  majority  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  a  party  among  the  Eleians,  were 
scarcely  less  zealous  in  opposition  to  it  than  the 
Messenians  themselves.  Unfoitunjately  for  Lace- 
daemon,  its  government,  through  extreme  pecu- 
liarities, could  associate  intimately  with  none. 
The  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  scarcely  less 
adverse  to  any  plose  connection  with  a  king  of 
Macedonia,  than  with  the  democracies  of  Athens, 
Argos,  or  Megalopolis;  nor  were  the  deviations 
from  his  system,  the  pretensions  of  the  ephors, 
the  extravagant  privileges  of  the  Spartans,  or  any 
others  of  which  we  are  informed,  of  a  kind  to 
render  it  more  accommodating.  Inflexibility  re- 
mained the  inconvenient  virtue  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian government,  as  extreme  pliableness  was 
the  commodious  vice  of  the  Athenian.  The  Athe- 
plan  democracy  seems  to  have  formed  alliance 
with  tyrannies,  as  readily  and  intimately  as  with 
any  other  government,  and  adopted  kings,  and 
satraps,  andf  tyrants,  in  Cyprus,  in  Tij§3saly,  in 
Euboea,  in  Sicily,  of  good  character  or  bad,  with 
apparent  indifference,  as  its  citizens. 

The  inferior  Peloponnesian  states  then,  accus- 
):omed ,  for  ages  to  look  to  spme  pne  powerful 
goverqipent  for  patronage,  wQuld  be  little  Jikely 

pow, 
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now,  wretched  as  they  were  through  then*  divi- 
sions, to  revolt  at  the  idea  of  the  pationage  of  a 
prince  of  the  advantageous  character  of  Philip, 
the  renowned  and  beloved  soverein  of  a  free 
people.  It  is  then  very  remarkable,  that  a  zeal 
for  Macedonian  patronage,  an  earnestness  for  Ma- 
cedonian interference  in  the  affairs  of  their  penin* 
sula,  was  particularly  vehement  among  the  people 
most  vehemently  democratical ;  and  the  testimony 
to  this  comes  to  us  from  no  suspicious  quarter, 
but  from  the  great  leader  of  the  democratical 
cause  in  Greece,  Demosthenes.  The  Argians  and 
Megalopolitans,  spuming  at  the  obtruded  pa- 
tronage of  Athens,  but  feeling  keenly  the  want  of 
a  superintending  power,  though  they  had  received 
no  favor  from  Philip,  had  scarcely  had  any  inter^ 
course  with  him,  yet  for  the  meer  popularity  of 
his  reputation,  sent  him  golden  crowns,  erected  J^^^J^^^ 
brazen  statues  of  him  in  their  cities,  and  passed  p-^^*>  ^^5. 
decrees,  providing  that,  should  he  come  into  Pe- 
loponnesus, hospitality  should  everywhere  await 
him.  In  Eleia,  parties  being  more  balanced,  arms 
were '  taken,  and  much  blood  was  shed ;  but  the 
Macedonian  party  was  finally  victorious. 

Far  beyond  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  arms, 
this  spreading  popularity  of  Philip's  conduct  and 
character  was  alarming  and  distressing  to  the  war- 
party  al  Athens ;  the  extravagance  of  it,  in  some 
places,  indeed  appearing  to  have  been  what  might 
perhaps  justly  excite  apprehension  in  men  of  better 
purposes.  This  therefore  it  was  their  first  object 
to  obviate  and  bear  down ;  and  the  extravagance 
itself  would  assist  to  ftimish  them  with  ground  for 

T  4  exciting 
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CHAP,  exciting  jealousy  of  it.  If  they  could  raise  suspi^ 
V— .^—^  cion  and  jealousy  of  Macedonia,  the  progress 
would  be  ready  to  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  their 
opponents  of  the  party  of  Phocion.  They  did 
not  spare  the  common-place  invective  of  the\de- 
mocratical  orators,  imputing,  in  the  grossest  terms, 
without  care  of  proof,  corruption  against  all  their 
opponents.  But  Philip  especially,  and  Philip's 
family,  anci  all  Macedonia  together,  they  were 
sedulous  to  vilify.  In  a  council  of  limited  num- 
bers, uncertainly  composed  even  as  that  of  the 
Fi  vehundred  of  Athens,  more  gravity  and  decency 
might  be  expected  than  in  the  assembly  of  the 
whole  people.  Nevertheless  Demosthenes  there, 
not  contented  with  gross,  invective  agaii>st  the 
king  of  Macedbnia,  indulged  himself  in  scan- 
dalous insinuations  against  the  boy  Aleximder  his 
^ch.in  son.  iEschines,  relating  before  the  assembled 
people  what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  council,  of 
which  he,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  was  a  mem- 
ber, justly  admonished  them  that,  if  such  inju- 
rious and  base  aspersion  passed  unreproved,  the 
Athenian  character  would  be  estimated,  arhong 
foreiners,  by  that  of  their  calumnious  orator. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  war- 
party,  in  procuring  the  refusal  to  acknowlege  the 
king  of  Macedonia  as  an  Amphictyon,  they  could 
not  yet  drive  the  party  of  Phociop  from '  the  ad- 
ministration. Their  next  resource  therefore  was 
impeachment.  They  threatened  all  those  who  had 
been  collegues  of  Demosthenes  in  that  embassy 
to  Macedonia,  which  became  distinguished  by  the 
litle  of  the  embassy  for  the  oath$,  But  wiiile  they 
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involved  all  in  imputed  guUt,  they  selected  one 
for  their  first  attkck,  and  their  choice  was  evi- 
dently judicious.    Philocrates,  who  had  moved  the 
repeal  of  the  decree  forbidding  intercourse  of 
heralds  with  Macedonia,  and  afterward  became 
one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  peace 
and  alliance,  appears  to  have  been  of  some  emi- 
nence by  birth  and  wealth,  and  sometimes  useful 
to  the  party  of  Phocion,  by  his  zeal,  activity  and 
fearlessness,  tho  without  great  talents,,  or  dignity 
of  character.  When  it  was  the  object  of  the  party 
of  Chares  to  reconcile  and  recoiBmend  itself  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  Demosthenes  seems  to 
have   considered  Philocrates   as  a   man   whose 
friendship  might  be  gained  and  would  be  useful ; 
and  hence  apparently  he  became  his  advocate, 
when  prosecuted  for  moving  the  repeal  of  the 
decree    forbidding    communication    by  heralds. 
When  afterward  the  party  became  anxious,  on 
the  failure  of  the  Phocianplot,  to  hasten  a  sepa- 
rate peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Ma- 
cedonia, the  zeal  of  Philocrates  was  a  ready  in-  j^*»-  ^« 
strument,  which.  Demosthenes  used  with  much 
dexterity.     But  when,  shortly  after,  the  purpose      ' 
of  the  party,  with  regard  to  Macedonia,  was  wholly 
changed,  and  a  breach  with  that  power  became 
again  as  a  first  principle  of  its  policy,  then  the 
intimacy  of   Demosthenes  with   Philocrates  of 
jcoturse  would  cease,  and  the  change  could  hardly 
stop  short  of  enmity.  Not  Demosthenes,  however, 
but  Ilyperides,  an  orator  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, undertook  the  management  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. Wliether  Philocrates  had  implicated  himself 

imprudently 
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iniprudently  with  Demosthenes,  or  for  whatever 
other  Cause^  there  appears  to  have  been  no  general 
disposition  in  the  party  of  Phocion  to  give  him 

-aEsch.  de  effectual  support.  To  avoid  therefore  the  danger 
^*  ^*  '  of  a  trial,  he  withdrew  from  Attica ;  possibly 
having,  after  the  example  of  men  of  higher  cha- 
racter, provided  a  retreat,  which  might  make 
banishpi.ent  from  the  turbulence  of  Athens  little 
a  punishment.  His  flight  being  taken,  after  the 
tnanner  of  the  Athenian  courts,  as  a  confession 
of  guilt,  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him. 

This  victory,  through  the  ingenuity  and  diligence 
of  the  party  in  using  it,  was  not  a  little  important. 
Hegesippus,  a  coarse  but  popular  orator,  vehe^- 
ment  in  the  cause  of  Chares  and  democracy,  pro- 
posed a  decree,  declaring  that  the  cession  of  the 
dominion  of  Amphipolis,  by  the  treaty  of  peace 

Hab^p.82.  lately  concluded  with  Macedonia,  was  injurious 
to  the  republic,  and  that  the  people,  in  giving 
sentence  against  Philocrates  who  proposed  it,  had 
effectually  decided  so;  wherefore  the  right  to 
that  dominion  remained  still  intire  in  the  Athenian 
people.  This  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  popular 
vote,  the  orator  proceeded  to  state,  that,  in  the 
treaty,  was  an  article  providing  that,  with  tfie 
consent  of  both  parties,  any  alterations  might  be 
inade.  It  would,  therefore,  he  contended,  be 
jiiroper  to  announce  to  the  Macedonian  court  the 
decree  of  the  people,  asserting  their  right  to  tiie 
4otninion  of  Amphipolis,  notwithstanding  anytiiing 
flow  in  the  treaty  to  the  Contrary/  and  to  require 
that  the  treaty  shtiuld  be  rectified  accordrn^y. 
This  also  bemg  approved  by  a  niajority  of  votes, 

Hegesippus 
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Hegesippus  himself  was  appointed   anibassador    sect. 

from  the  republic  for  the  occasion.     Coining  on  ^ . — » 

«o  ungracious  an  errand,  it  appears  indicated  leg.  p.  447. 
that,  being  nevertheless  received  with  Philip's 
usual  civility,  his  conduct. was  offensive  and  ^ven 
treacherous.  Demosthenes,  in  a  speech  oiF  two 
or  three  years  after,  mentions  that  Xenocleides,  a 
poet,  who  had  been  entertained  at  the  Macedonian 
court,  was  ordered .  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  his 
pmctices  with  the  Athenian  embassy.  Demos- 
thenes has  enough  shown  that  fearfulness  and 
illiberality  were  no  features  in  Philip's  character ; 
and  desiring,  on  ',^this  occasion,  to  impress  the 
people  with  an  opinion  that  he.  had  treated  their 
ambassadors  with  incivility,  he  had  nothing  to 
impute,  but  the  dismissal  of  the  poet  Xenocleidei?^. 

About  the  time  of  the  mission  of  Hegesippus  B.C.345. 
to  Macedonia,  the  convulsed  state  of  Peloponnesus     '  ^^'  *' 
produced .  there  a  congress  of  delegates  from  all 
or  many  of  its  governments.     Demosthenes,  in  2f.™<»th, 
what  character,  or  on  >vhat  pretence,  does  not  p.^o. 
cleariy  appear,  attended  this  congress,  and  spoke 
in  it     His  purpose  was  to  obviate  the  growing 
propensity  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  to 
persuade  the  Peloponn^sians,  especially  the  Mes- 
iSetiians  and  Argia^s,  to  accept  in  preference  tlie 
patronage  of  the  Athenian  democracy.    His  elo- 
quence was  applauded,'  but  his  arguments,  as 
himseti"  confesses,  produced  in  no  degree  the  effect 

be  desiyed,  .  / 

Failing 

■  ♦  The  conduct  of  ministers  under  the  lat«  French  democracy, 
irtn(\  ih*  present  empire,,  wiH  afiford,  for  futtire  commentators 
ipn  the  Gi;eek  orators,  illustration  which  the  learned  of  former 
timies  very  much  wapted. 
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Failing  thus  abroad,  the  party  nevertheless  S0 
felt  their  strength  at  home,  that  they  resolved  to 
proceed  with  impeachment,  and  to  make  ^schines, 
the  most  powerful  speaker  of  the  opposing  party, 
their  next  object.  But  they  were  not  judicious  or 
not  fortunate  in  committing  the  management  to 
Timarchus,  tho  an  orator  of  considerable  emi- 
nence; for  his  scandalous  immorality  afforded  op- 
portunity, under  the  old  law,  after  the  manner  of 
all  the  old  Grecian  constitutions,  regulating  the 
morals,  for  accusation  against  himself.  This 
^schines  used  so  ably,  that  all  the  influence  o£ 
the  party,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
were  unable  to  save  him;  he  was  obliged  to  follow 
Philochares  in  flight.  Party  interest,  no  doubt, 
operated  powerfully  to  promote,  as  well  as  to 
oppose,  this  decision ;  for  which  nevertheless,  in 
justice,  some  credit  njay  be  due  to  the  Atlienian 
character  of  this  corrupt  age ;  when  the  multitu- 
dinous tribunal  so  supported  the  principles,  and 
gave  efficacy  to  the  laws,  of  elder  times  (for  the 
law  of  the  case  was  much  and  ably  argued  by  the 
accuser)  as  to  supply  the  placie  of  the  great  cen- 
sorial court  of  Areiopagus,  whose  power  Isocrates 
had  been  so  anxious  to  restore. 

The  advantage  gained  by  the  war-party,  in  the 
triumph  over  Philocrates,  was  lost  by  this  defeat 
A  sense  of  the  failure  of  public  fevor,  and  a  conse- 
quent uncertainty  of  preponderance  in  the  general 
assembly,  are  strongly  marked  in  tliat  exquisite 
piece  of  oratory,  soon  after  delivered  by  Demos- 
thenes, commonly  called  the  Second  Philippic. 
The  exordium,  expressly  complaining  of  them,  is 

singularly 
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singularly  soothing  and  insinuating.  With  ad- 
mirable art  then,  winding  through  a  great  variety 
of  matter  in  short  space,  all  proposed  to  conciliate 
the  popular  mind  to  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
to  irritate  it  against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
those  who  would  maintain  the  treaty  of  peace 
made  with  him,  not  till  the  conclusion  at  length 
the  orator  intimates  the  purpose  of  his  party,  for 
the  disclosure  of  which  all  that  had  preceded 
was  preparation,  to  institute  a  prosecution  for  high 
tretison  against  iEschines,  now  to  be  conducted  by 
himself. 

To  the  war  of  oratory  that  followed,  between 
^schines  and  Demosthenes,  we  owe  not  only  the 
orations  the  most  admired  that  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  antiquity,  but  also  the  mbi^t  copious 
and  most  authentic  information  of  the  political 
circumstances  and  transactions  of  this  interesting 
era,  and  the  best  insight  especially  into  the  civil 
circumstances  of  Athens,    the  constitution,    the 
administration,  and  the  party  contests ;  with  the 
advantage,    uncommon    for   antient   history,    of 
means  often  for  verification,  by  confronting  the  as- 
sertions of  opposite  interests.  Demosthenes  seem$ 
to  have  depended  much  upon  the  power  of  liis 
party,  and  the  influence  of  party  interest  in  the 
multitudinous  courts  of  Athens,  for  the  success  of 
his  accusation ;  which  was  such  as  otherwise  there 
could  hardly  be^  a  hope  of  supporting.     It  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  JEschines  in  the  second  embassy 
to  Macedonia,  called  the  embassy  for  the  oaths  j 
stating  ^  that  he  made  a  false  report  of  the  trans- 
'  actions  of  the  embassy,  and  of  various  matters 

*  deeply 
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deeply  interesting  the  republic,  and  that  he  pre- 
vented the ,  people  from  hearing  the  true  repre- 
sentation, which  Demosthenes  would  have  given  j 
that  he  persuaded  the  people  in  assembly  to 
measures  adverse  to  their  interest ;  that  he  dis- 
obeyed his  instructions ;  that  he  occasioned  a 
waste  of  time  for  the  embassy, .  whence  great 
opportunities  were  lost ;  and  that  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  was  influenced  by  bribes,  which  he,  * 
together  )vith  Philocrates,  took  from  the  king  of  . 
Macedonia.'  The  proof  offered,  on  all  these 
heads,  was  what,  in  an  English  cour4:  of  justice, 
would  excite  indignation  against  the  accuser  rather 
than  induce  conviction  of  the  accused.  Nor  will 
the  political  principles,  occasionally  declared,  find 
general  approbation,  tho  they  will  deserve  notice. 
/  To  make  eternal  .peace/    says   Demosthenes, 

*  with  a  mortal  man,  whose  utmost  greatness  must 
^  be  transient ;  to  bind  up  all  posterity  from  the 

*  right  to  use  advantageous  opportunities  that  For- 

*  tune  might  offer,  is  most  hainous.'  In  con- 
formity to  this .  principle  he  proceeds,  ^  the  Pho- 

*  cian  war  was  a  great  source  of  security  to  Athens, 
^  and  the  conclusion  of  such  lasting  hostilities  was 

*  among  great  advantages  lost  to  the  republic,  for 
^  which  iEschines   is  accountable.'     And   again, 

*  Had  the  war  been  successful,  you  tvould  not 
^  have  borne  the  name  of  peace.'  At  the  same 
time  he  acknowleges  that  Philip  was  always  de- 
sirous of  peace,  which,  he  also  intimates,  was 
among  reasons  why  peace  should  not  have  been 
made  with  Ijim. 

These  principles  Demosthenes  seems  never  to 

s  have 
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have  scrupled  avowing.  But  in  the  accusation  he 
appears  to  have  felt  that  he  had  a  bad  cause  to 
support.  The  disorder,  which  critics  have  ob- 
served in  his  arrangement,  has  been  evidently  the 
result,  not  of  unskilfulness  or  negligence,  but  of 
design.  It  has  been  ingeniously  imagined,  to 
bewilder  die  judgement  of  his  hearers,  and  draw 
away  attention  from  the  inconclusiveness  of  the 
arguments  relating  to  the  several  points;  while 
the  object  was  to  impress  a  general  idea  of  dis- 
affection to  the  popular  cause,  injury  to  the  public 
interest,  and  corruption  from  •  the  Macedonian 
court  But  some  of  the  arguments  and  some  of 
the  assertions  of  facts,  seem  beneath  a  great  orator 
and  statesman,  even  in  addressing  a  multitude 
and  putting  forward  a  party  cause. 

In  the  reply  of  iEschines  there  i  is  far  more 
general  dignity  of  manner,  as  well  as  more  regu- 
larity of  arrangement ;  mixed  indeed  with  some 
very  coarse  personal  abuse  of  the  accuser,  for 
which  his  private  life  appears  to  have  afforded 
opportunity,  and  the  practice  of  republican  courts 
furnished  continual  precedents.  Every  point  of 
the  accusation  he  seems  to  have  so  repelled,  that 
no  conscientious  jury  could  have  given  a  verdict 
against  him.  Among  the  circumstances,  not  least  JEschm. 
remarkable,  is  the  offer  of  his  slaves  to  be  examined  >f«9l.*'* 
imder  torture ;  and  yet  not  less  remarkable  per- 
haps is  the  refusal  of  it  by  the  accuser,  with  no 
motive  of  humanity  alleged,  but  the  considera- 
tion of  his  own  dignity  only,  as  unfit  to  be  com- 
promized by  taking  the  evidence  of  slaves  against 
his  assertion ;  tho  he  had  himself  brought  forward 

a  slar« 
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CHAP,  a  slave  as  a  witness  for  the  accusation.  The  con- 
y^^L^  fidence  of  the  accused  in  the  fidelity  and  fortitude 
^Jk^^*  of  his  slaves,  at  the  same  time  may  excite  our 
admiration ;  while  the  evident  familiarity  of  the 
practice  of  putting  them  to  the  torture  will  hardly 
excuse  his  proposal  of  it*.  To  weaken  the  pur* 
pose  of  justice,  through  the  influence  of  popular 
respect  and  pity,  the  father,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-four  years,  and  the  brothers  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  accused  were,  as  usual  in  the  Athenian 
courts,  brought  forward.  For  this  measure  how- 
ever he  alleges  a  worthier  object;  to  show  the 
improbability  that,  bound  to  the  commonwealth 
by  such  pledges,  he  could  be  false  to  its  interest. 
Demosthenes,  in  his  accusation,  to  excite  indigna- 
tion, at  the  same  time  against  the .  accused,  and 
against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  gave  an  affecting 
account  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  Phocian 
people,  and  the  desolation  of  their  country,  which, 
in  traversing  it  lately,  he  had  seen.  To  obviate 
the  effect  of  this,  some  of  the  principal  Phocian 
and  Boeotian  refugees,  attending  as  witnesses,  con- 
firmed the  account,  which  remains  to  us  in  the 
speech  of  iEschines,  of  the  exertions  of  the  king  ~^ 
of  Macedonia,  and  of  iEschines  himself,  ay  a 
member  of.  the  Athenian  embassy  to  the  Am- 
phictyons;  in  favor  of  both  people.  The  speech 
of  the  accused  being  concluded,  some  of  the  most 
respectable  men  of  the  commonwealth,  Eubulus, 
Nausicles,  and  above  all,  Phocion,  came  forward 

and 

'  A  similar  offer  and  refosal  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  undtr 
torture  has  been  noticed  in  the  first,  section  of  the  twenty^ 
Mcond  chapter  of  this  History, 
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and  spoke  in  favor  of  his  cause.  So  supported,  he 
was  acquitted  ^. 


SECTION    III. 

Peace  of  Macedonia  :  Illyrian  War :  Troubles  in  Thessaly  : 
Confirmation  of  Macedonian  Interest  in  Thessaly  :  Extension 
of  Macedonian  Interest  in  Greece.-  -    > 

By  the  peace  with  Athens,  and  the  insuing  con-    sect. 

TTT 

elusion  of  the  Sacred  war,  with  the  settlement  of  v. 
the  affairs  of  Phocis  and  Delphi  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  Greek  nation,  Philip  acqilired 
a  leisure,  which  seems  to  have  been  wanted,  for 
arranging  the  affairs  of  his  increased  dominions, 
and  directing  the  attention  of  the  Macedonian 
government  toward  the  preservation  of  the  quiet  - 
of  its  extensive  bwder,  against  the  numerous  war- 
^      .  like, 

•  Fro*Q  the  licentiousness  of  tHe  Greek  historical  writers, 
of  the  later  times  of  the  republics,  in  asserting  without  aur 
thority,  whence  JuvenaFs  *  Graecia  mendax,'  those  under  the 
Roman  empire  proceeded  to  licentiousness  in  denying,  or  in 
questioning,  what  had  been  largely  authorized.  An  example 
from  Juvenal  himself  has  been  formerly  noticed.  It  ma}^  not 
be  unnecessary  here  to  remark  an  instance  from  Plutarch. 
Till  his  tiime  it  gjeems  to  have  remained  undoubted,  through 
more  than  four  inlightened  centuries,  that  the  prosecution  of 
^schines  by  Demosthenes  was  bi  ought  to  issue,  and  that  the 
C€lebrated  speeches  on  tlje  subject,  by  the  two  great  orators^ 
were  actually  spoken  by  them.  Plutarch,  admitting  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  orations,  has  asserted  his  doubt  if  ihey  were 
really  spoken,  on  the  negati-ve  gronnd  only,  that  no  mention  is 
found  of  them  in  two  speeches  of  the  same  orators,-  delivered 
nearly  twenty  years  after.  The  improbability  that  two  such 
fipeecbes  would  have  been  puWishe<),  if  the  trial  had  not  come 
to  issue,  might  perhaps  overbalance  such  an  .objection*  f,  Biit 
when  the  tradition  and  assent  of  more  th^n  four  inlightened 
centuries  bad  fixed  the  credit  of  their  hnving  been  .actually 
spoken,  the  question  started  by  Plutarch  sieenqs  as  frivolous, 
as  the  spirit  of  putting  forward  such  questions,  on  Ulfounded 
'  •r  weak  surmize,  is  mischievous. 

VplVIII.  u 
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c  Ti  A  P.  like,  predatory  tribes  of  the  northern  continent. 
.   ^l"    J  Jud^ng  from  the  total  failure  of  notice  of  Mace- 
donian affairs  among  antietit  writers,  for  the  first 
B.C.  345.  year  after  the  Sacred  war,  it  seems  probable  that 
01.  iob.4.   ^^  Macedonian  government,  tho  not  firee  from 
necessity  of  attending  tp  the  hostile  disposition 
of  all  its  northern  nei^ibors,  as  well  as  to  the^ 
avowed  purposes  of  the  war-party  at  Athens,  was 
mostly  intent  upon  its  internal  concerns.     la  the 
B.C.  344.  following  year  an  army  was  marched  into  lUyria. 
01. 109. 1.   ^^^^  the  people  of  that  country  and  Mace- 
Diod.1.16.  dcmia,  enmity,  in  the  historian  s  words,  was  he- 
*'^^'        reditary,  and  contest  interminable  ^     What  now 
particularly  excited  exertion  we  are  not  informed; 
nor  is  more  said  of  the  consequences,  than  that 
the  Macedonians  prevailed,  so  far  that  many  small 
towns  were  taken,  and  much  booty  was  carried  off. 
1  '    While. tlie  Macedonian  arn>§  w.^re.  thus  iagaged, 

the  cAd  party  of  the  tyrants  in  Thessaly,  allies  of 
Athens,  connected  especially  with  the  war-party, 
were  incouraged  to  s tit  again.    Philip  hastened  to 
Ibid.  the  support  of  his  fi*iends  there.  The  disturbance* 

were  soon  suppressed :  but  the  former  lenient 
conduct  having  "been  found  ineffectual  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  severer  measures  were  taken. 
Still  however  they  were  far  milder  than  those 
ordinary  with  the  republican  governments,  whether 

ag^nst 

rm  h»fofM  *jBHT*diroi^  *;^A>f -^—-Diod.  1.  16.  c.  6g,'  Rhodb-- 
man  and  W<&tiseli&g's  tmnslatioft  of  this  passage  exfeibil^  re- 
markably the  matice,  i^eady  ttoti<ii6d  ^  tommoti  among 
modem  translators,  commentat(M's,  and  auttiors,  on  Mace- 
donian history :  *  Philippus  odii  Hlyriorurti,  quod  qbasi  hare^ 
'  ditarium  a  palri  acceperat,-  ^t  ContYi&viBrsia^,  qwam  -petting- 
*  citerfovebat,  stimuiis  incitatus — — .'  \    .  '      ' 
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fegainst  strangers  or  adverse  fellowcitizens.     The    sect. 
strength  of  the  insurgent  party  lay  in  Pherae,  the  ^-ii^ 
seat  of  government  of  the  kte  tyrants.  To  prevent 
future  insurrection,  without  resorting  to  capital 
punishment,  or  even  expulsion  from  the  country, 
a  part,  and  probably  a  large  part,  of  the  Pheraean  Dcmostii. 
citizens  tvas  removed  only  to  other  towns;  and  pf^'*^' 
to  obviate  necessity  for  carrying  the  severity  to  a 
greater  number,  less  able  to  bear  the  expence  of 
removal,  a  garrison  was  put  in  the  citadel.    The 
Athenian  orators,  who  c6uld  approve,  not  only  the 
assassination  of  a  king  of  Thrace,  their  adopted  ^^  ^**°^ 
fellowcitizett,  but   the   massacre   of  the  Sestian  Phiiipp. «. 
people,  were  not  ashamed  to  exclaim  against  these  ^      ' 
measures,  however'  requisite  for  the  quiet  of  the 
established  free  government  of  Thessaly,  and  of 
a  large  majority,  of  the  people.     Yet  we  find 
Demosthenes,  /6n  one  occasion,  led  by  his  argu- 
ment to  acknowlege  Philip's  popularity  among  the 
TTiei^salians,  and  to  admit  that  it  was  the  result 
of  beneficial  conduct  toward  them,  especially  in 
ejecting  their  tyrants ;  a  title  which,  remarkably  Dcmosiii. 
enough,  he  gives  the  Pheraean  chiefs,  patronized  p.  105. 
by  the  Athenian  people.    Diodorus  has  described 
the    measures   of  the   jpresent   conjuncture  thus 
briefly ;  ^  Philip  ejected  the  tyrants,  and  gained 

*  completely  the  goodwill  of  the  Thessalians.'  Nor 
^as  the  advantage  resulting  limited  to  Thessaly ;  for 
the  fame  of  his  popular  conduct  spreading,  ^  the 

*  neighboring  Grecian  states/  proceeds  the  histo- 
rian^   *  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  the  Thesr- 

*  saliaasy  beqan^e  eager  to  be  associated  with 

u  2  ^  them 


cor.  p.  345. 
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*  them  in   tlie   advantages   of  the   Mt^cedonian 

*  alliance*.' 
On  the  other  hand  this  disposition,  so  extensive 

in  Greece,  adverse  to  the  ambition  of  Athens, 
Demost.  de  is  thus  remarkably  described  by  Demosthenes : 
Philip  had  a  great  advantage ;  for  there  was, 
among  the  Greeks,  not  some  but  all  alike,  a 
flood  of  traitors,  bribe-takers,  men  odious  to  the^ 
gods,  such  as  none  ever  before  knew,  whom 
Philip  took  for  his  partizans  and  agsistants.  Civil 
discord,  and  mutual  malevolence,'  prevailed 
enough  before  in  Greece :  but  he  inflamed  them; 
cajoling  some,  making  presents  to  others,  cor- 
rupting in  all  ways.'  A  kind  of  magic  in  the 
^  arrangement  of  words,  peculiar,  even  in  the  Greek 

language,  to  the  powers  of  Demosthenes,  and  not 
to  be  transfused  into  a  translation,  has  fixed  the 
attention  of  antients  and  moderns  upon  this  pas- 
sage. Diodorus,  more  candid  than  either  judicious 
or  careful  of  consistency,  taking  it  for  historical 
matter,  has  copied  it  in  his  own  work ;  unheeding 
that  portrait  which  should  be  the  historian's  ob- 
ject, is  forein  to  the  orator's  business ;  who,  like 
the  painter  of  the  higher  classes,  takes  his  subject 
indeed  firom  nature,  but  arranges,  compounds,  di- 
^  versifies,'  places  in  light  or  in  shadow,  on  fore- 

ground or  in  distance,  adds  or  omits,  as  may.  suit 
.  the  effect  desired  for  the  design  in  his  mind.  Philip's. 

real. 

Tov?  rvpoifpQVi    Ik    ruv .  TroXtUf  ixSaXup,    * Jiowf  roTi    tvroian   ' 
fiwonjc^aro  tw?  OrrrdtXov<.  "HXvifi  yip,  rovTobc  ^X^  ^^f*/»«;got^, 
Ka)  TG^f  *'£A^i}yaK    petitui  f^  ii/fomf .  ^f9Tpr^mli^'  Wp -xati    ai^ 

rn  rafp   QtrrcixZf  x/>»cri»/ <n;jtA/Aa;^/aw .  W^oOpjinJ?  Wpij  aMf  iwini- 

tfftrro*.  Diod.  1.  16.  c.  69.  1 
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real  bribery  was  the  security  which  his  patronage    sect. 
afforded  against  faction  within  every  republic,  arid  ' — v— -* 
war  from  close  neighbors  without.    How  lie  re- 
ceived the  various  applications  made  to  him,  or 
what  connection  he  really  formed  with  any  of  the 
states,  we  have  no  trustworthy  and  scarcely  any 
intelligible  information.    We  may  however  believe  Demosih. 
Demosthenes   that,    in   a   dispute   between   the  p.  120. 

'  *DI   'I       A 

jEtolians  and  Achaians,  about  the  town  of  Nau-  p. "34.  de 
pactus,  once  the  refuge  of  the  unfortunate  Messe-  ?e*Che?^! 
nians,  which  seems  to  have  been  referred  to  his  p*  ^^^' 
arbitration,  he  decided  in  favor  of  iEtolia ;  and  that 
he  favored  the  claim  of  his  kinsman,  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  to  a  territory  on  the  border  of 
Acamania,  against  the  Acarnanian  people.  The 
Acamanians,  or  a  strong  party  of  them,  then, 
through  some  tissue  of  interests  unexplained*  to  us, 
were  among  the  people  of  Greece  most  disposed 
to  the  Athenian  cause.  Demosthenes  thought 
their  alliance  of  importance  enough  to  induce  him 
to  undertake  himself  embassy  to  them,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  mission  in  \^hich  h6  was 
most  successful.  A  decision  of  Philip  therefore, 
with  whatever  justice,  adverse  to  their  interest, 
would  earn  his  unfavourable  animadvereion.  . 

Meanwhile  in  Athens  the  failure  in  the  prose-  B.C. 343^ 
cution  of  iEschines,  disappointing  to  the  imme- 
diate hopes  of  the  party,  and  visibly,  even  now, 
in  extant  orations,  checking  to  the  great  orator 
who  conducted  it,  nevertheless  little  damped  the 
ardor  or  abated  the  industry  of  those  who  acted 
with  him :  on  the  contrary,  his  insuing  reserve 
leaving  an  opener  career  for  the  minor  speakers^ 
.  .  ^  3  perhaps 
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perhaps  rather  excited  their  zeal  and  industry. 
The  little  iland  of  Halonesus,  near  the  Thessalian 
coast,  formerly  subject  to  Athens,  whether  through 
negligence  or  conniv^uace  of  the  Athenian  naval 
commanders,  had  been  occupied  by  Sostratus,  a 
chief  of  pirates,  who  acknowleged,  or  at  least 
formally  acknowleged,  no  soverein,    A  Macedo- 
nian force   expelled  Sostratus,  and  reduced  the 
iland  under-  the  Macedonian  dominion.    The  ora- 
tors of  the  party  of  Chares,  passive  under  the  oc-^ 
cupancy  of  the  iland  by  a  pirate^  urged  the  people 
to  claim  it  from  the  king  of  Macedonia.     The 
principle  asserted  by  the  party,  that  whatever,  by 
right  or  wrong,  the  Athenian  people  had  once 
possessed,  must  ever  thereafter  of  right  be  theirs, 
that  a  surrender  by  a  formal  (decree  of  the  sove- 
rein  assembly  did  hot  bind  the  people,  if  in  pother 
assembly  they   yoted   that  they  had    been    ill- 
advised  by  Uie  orator  who  moved  it,  had  so  beea 
sanctioned  in  the  recent  decree  about  Amphipciis, 
that  either  to  controvert  the  doctrine,  or  oppose 
the  measure  propo3ed  as  founded  on  it,  might  be 
iDcmost  dc  hazardous.    The  party  however  so  prevailed,  that 
an  embassy  was  sent  to  Macedonia,  speci^ly  to 
assert  the  claim. 

Philip  answered  the  mission,  in  the  way  estjeemed 
QL109.3,  jijQ^t  frij^n^ly  and  respectful  on  such  occa^iop^s, 
sexvling  an  embassy  to  Athena,  with  a  representation 
in  writipg  from  hinjiself,  in  t^e  form,  then  usual,  of 
a  letter  to  the  Athenian  people.  The  letteif  unfortu- 
nately we  know  only  by  such  extracts  as  aii  orator, 
of  the  fiercest  and  coarsest  of  the  high  dempcratjical 
p^rty,  s^leqt^d,  for  thp  pur^ogq  of,  a  speech  i^  the 

.  .      23  general 
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general  assembly ;  and  yet^  even  in  -  thes%  the  libe-  s  £  c  t. 
rality  and  mod^?ation  of  the  prince  who  wrote  it  ^ 
are  amspicuous.  He  has  evidently  pressed  to 
.  use  the  opportumty  of  the  questson,  so  offilnsiVely 
made  about  the  little  iland  of  HalooesuS)  for  en^ 
devoring  to  settle,  lipon  equitable  and  lib^al 
termS)  some  far  more  important  aifairs,^  which^  re- 
(pitred  arrangement  between  tiie  two  govejrnments, 
to  prevent  the  threatened  disturbance  X)f  the 
peace  so  lately  concluded  between  them.  '  About 
^  Halonesus/  he  said»  '  there  sbouid  be  no  dffi- 

*  cttkyj  he  would  give  it  to  the  Athenian  people. 
'.Two  other  matters  more  pressed  upon  his  csJoHr 
'  sideration ;  to  deliver  the  Grecian  s^is  from  the 
'  common  pest  of  piracy,  and  to  provide  for  the 
*i  just  ^settlement  of  disputes,  frequently  ooeurridg 
'in  conmiercial  intercotird^  between  Macedonian 

*  and  Athenian  subjects.'  For  the  former  purpose 
he  proposed  Ae  united  exertion  of^  the  Athenian 
and  Macedonian  naval  forces^  and  ^  t^e  latter^  to 
etiter  upon  a  tifM^  of  comm^ree.  He  complakied 
then,  in  gentie  tei!md^  of  the  deo^ee  reladng  to  Am- 
phipolis ;  referring  to  ttee  treaty  of  peace  to  evincs^ 
it&  injustice,  or  aSi,  aj^rentfy  to  ^void  irritation, 
^  xzSimt\  termed  it,  mistake.  The  Athenian  go^ 
T^mmeht^  in  sending  its  notices  about  Aln]:^po^ 
\m  and  Hedonesus^  had  added  remonstrances  on 
some  other  matters;  promises  of  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  republic,  perhaps  relating  to 
Affairs  in  Euboea,  they  said,  had  not  been  pei*- 
formed :  some  small  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
usually  acknowleging  the  sovereinty  of  the  Athe- 
i»aji  people,  tliey  assorted,  had  been  taken  by  the 

u  4  MacedomaA 
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Macedonian   arms  after  the  cQnclu$ion  of  thc^ 
peace ;  and  the  Cardians,  in  some  measures  in- 
juriews    to    the  aritient   right  of  the  Athenian 
people  to  the  dominion  of  the  Chersonese,  had 
been  incouraged  and  supported  by  Macedonian 
officers.     To    these    comjdaints   Philip   replied, 
^  that  he  never  made  any  such  promises  as  tixose 
*. claimed  of  him  for  benefits  to   the  Athenian 
'  people.    With  regard  to  the  towns  in  Thrace, 
^  he  did  not  desire  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause ; 
^  he  ivould  refer  the  matter  (a  mode  usual  among 
Vthe  Grecian  states)  to  the  arbitration  of  neutral 
^poweris ;  and  he  would  ingage  that  the  Cardians, 
V  who  reckoned  that,  instead  of  injuring  the  Athe- 
Vnians,  they  had  been  injured  by  them,  should 
*  also  refer  to    similar  arbitration   tli^e  questioii 
^ of  .right  to   the  lands  claimed    by    Athenian 
'settlers'.' 

:  The  king's  letter  having  been  red  to  the  as- 
sembled Athenian  people,  his  ambassadors  were 
allowed  to  address  them  in  speech.  Of  tbese 
Python  of  Byzantium  was  of  celebrated  eloquence. 
He  seems  however  to  have  added  little  to  tii]^ 
written  matter,  except  to  remonstrate  on  the  ilU^ 
beral  invective  and  scandaloijs  calumny  against 
the  soverein  whom  he  represented,  in  which,  the 
Athenian  orators  were  accustomed  to  find  indui- 
gejjce  from  their  s6verein. 
iEsch.de  ,  ,  Demosthenes,  after  his  recent  failure  aig^inst 
ili^hmes,   would  not    be   likely  to  remit   that 

:cauti<m 

^  This  explanation  of  ^he  dispute  with  the  Cardians  is  found 
in  Philip's  letter  to  the  Athenians,  preserved  w^th  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  on  the  letter^ 


cor. 
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caution  which,  has.  been  noticed  in  his  oration 
Qooimohly  called  the  Second  Philippic.     Tho  he 
spok6  on  the  occasion,  yet  the  more  violent  decla- 
mation, which  the  purposes  of  the  party  required, 
seems  to  have  beein  committed  to  a  secondary  ora- 
'tw ;  and  the  speech,  transmitted  among  the  works 
of  Demosthenes,  intitled  '  The  Oration  on  Halo- 
ne3us,'  has,  by  antient  and  modern  critics,  on  pro-  Liban.  arg, 
bable   ground,    been  attributed  to   Hegesippus,  niion. 
already  mentioned  as  movei:  of  the  decree  about 
Antphipolis,  and  afterward  ambassador  to  Mace- 
donia.   That  oration  differs  widely  in  character, 
nOft  only  from  the  Second  Philippic,   but  from 
everything  remaining  from  Demosthenes.     Not 
only  it  is  inferior,  as  the  critics  have  observed,  in 
style,  but  wholly  wants  the  neatness  of  delusive 
rea;50!!iing,  ^e  subtilty  of  insinuation  avoiding  as- 
sertion, the  wonderfully  ingenious  texture  of  phrase, 
qalcula,ted  to  infuse  falsehood  into   the  hearer's 
belief  without  pledging  the  speaker,  the  whole  art, 
in  which  Demosthenes  has  so  singularly  excelled, 
"pf  making  tho  worse  appear  the  better  cause,  dis- 
guising with  fair  colors  the  foulest  forms,  and  re- 
commending monsters  by  the  grace  and  splendor 
<rf  the  robes  with  which  he  could  veil  their  hi- 
deousness  ".    The  oration  on  Halonesus  marks  no 

purpose 

'®  *0  'ta-«io?.  'Hm  ^8  grip*  awTotf  ^o|«,  votfa  t§k  toti,  yo»)Ti»atf 
«a»  «9raT>)?,  u^  ^tvo?  a»»?^  Tf;^J'»Tsya'a»  >Jiyovi  lir^  rot  wovtioonfetf 
xect  IK  rovTo  ^rt6aXX«T©.  AnAo<  ^t  rovTo  rm  a^p^flMaJy  ti?  prirofuv^ 
&y  tS  A^f/t^off-diKot;?  »»Tiiyo§*«,  Ett/Geatj,  «f  «f*«*  ^oKtT'  woiwpwn'  yif 
ry  As|tAoa-9m*  hm  xax/»>  riv  «|  at^fuvuv  voi<ra»  ifOMfo  ^n<rotk^ 

Kot    TO^I    TO    jtAipOf    oXof     sU     iiOtSoX^f    mTl%at9,    OfK:  T^  -*!«»»«» 

•Xo»,  xou  r»i  Tuv  Xoyut  imifov  tix»'«5  a^irireu,  ,  K»)  fMk  J^im 
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CHAP,    purpose  of  even  imitating  Demosth«ies.    tt  car- 
t^  ^Y    '  lies  every  appearance  of  ori^ttality;  pfedh  and 
course  in  its  violence,  and  carelessness  of  all  de- 
cencies. 
Or.  de  '  I  will  answer  the  letter/  said  the  orator,  *  ar- 

Halon.p.7r.  ,  ^.^j^  ^^  ^^^^      pj^.jjp  ^yj  ^^^  ^^^  HalODCSUS, 

^  he  says,  as  if  it  was  of  any  right  his  to  give^ 
^  being  taken  from  pirates  who  had  a  right  to  no- 
p.  78.  ^  thing.  Why  did  not  he  say  he  would  restore  it  ? 
'  And  he  has  proposed  reference'  to  the  arbitra- 
^  tion  of  neutral  powers.    This  is  ridiculous,  but 

*  it  is  insulting  too.  Truly  it  becomes  flie  Athenianr 
'  people,  deliverers  of  Greece,  to  contend  juridi* 

*  cally,  about  ilands^  .with  a  man  of  Pelfe !  Is  not 
/  your  own  navy  aUe  to  do  you  justice  ?  If  you 

*  commit  deciacm  about  ilands  to  the*  arbitration 

*  of  neutral  powers,  will  it  be  less  tiian  declaring 

*  Aat  you  abandon  your  right  to  reassert  your  do- 
^  minion  over  so  many  continental  territories,  of 

*  which  you  have  been  deprived  ?  * 

Havii^  boMiy  thus  warned  the  jEhreciali  stisites 
of  Asia  and  the  ilands  what  they  must  expect, 
from  the  policy  oi  his  party,  i^uld  they  acquire 
power  to  follow  up  their  pdiicy,  the  orator  ppo^ 
ceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposal  for  a' 
treaty  of  commerce ;  a  subject  interesting  enoligfe' 
toe  excite  regret  that  the  passage  relating  to  it  is 
not  throughout  clearly  intelligible".     One  part, 

however^ 

«»•  fM,h  'Itf«4lc^  ri    ital  Ai»/*o«r6firot;f   Awyo*    stett    wtfil  fjkh  aXirOiiaK 

tim^  hnaia>9    ffvrr^iwi^  ut    vito^trtt^  wwd^rror  3*§j«wr»»  tthtt,    r^ 

ViX^if^  imttx^ierMi  tftitm*  tt    ^i   'lovx^itM^  M&  Av&iov  ^mi^i 

^  IM^rdc  iiK»t6i  Tt  tea)  fltMifti     DioB.  BeA.  in  I&ab,  p.  104; 

*^  Ldand  hargiveaupthef^paa^ge^as  inexplicabte^  ainJ 

Auger, 
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however,  perfectly  plajb,  will   deserve    notice : 

*  Experience/  say&  thie  orator,  *  shows  that  the 
'  proposed  new  jurisdiction  for  commercial  mat- 
\  ters  is  needless.  Under'  Amyntas,  father  of 
^  Philip,  and  former  Macedonian  kings,  none  such 

*  existed,  when  there  was  more  communication 
'  thafi  now  between  the  Macedonkm  and  Athe- 
'  nian  'peo{4e :  for  Macedonia  was  then  subject 

*  to  us,  and  paid  us  tribute.'  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  ground  for  this  strong  assertion  may 
have  existed,  so  far  that  Amyntas  found  it  con- 
venient^ lilce  so  many  other  powers  arpund  the 
MgCBLUy  to  compound  for  free  navigq^tion  for  his 
s^l^jects. 

Philip's  proposal,  for  combined  energy  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Athenian  navies,  t^  abolish  pi- 
racy in  the  Grecian  seas,  appears  to  have  put  tiiet 
orator  to  most  difficulty.  It  wai^  very  wmh.  again«j(i, 
t^e  interest  of  thj^  Athenian,  i^val  ecHBmnxideri 
t|!iat  piracy  should  b^  aboUshed  i  and  i%  was  abyd; 
against  the  interest  of  the  oaratprs ;  not  (xoS^:  aa  they 

wiere 

Auger,  after  an  attempt,  far  from  satisfactory,  to  ex;plaip  in 
translation  what  relates  expressly  to  commerce,  confesses 
himf^jilf  uua|)i6  |o  ^cov^r  what  the  matter  of  Potidsea,  brought 
in  by  the  orator,  has  to  do  with  the  gener^U  question.  Thus 
much  however  seems  altogether  clear ;  that  Philip's  proposi- 
tiph.  was  founded  on  his  persuasion  that  commercial  disputes, 
ai  ising  in  the  Macedoni^ji  territory,  and  so  carried  before.  Mia- 
cedonian  courts,  were  generally  decided  with  liberal  justice, 
but  that,  iu  Atinenian  courts,  Macedonian  subjects  could  qb^ 
tain  no  better  justice  thah  Xenophon  and  I^ocrates  inform  us 
Was  usually  obtained  by  the  subjects  of  other  states  in  alliance 
with  Athens.  Qne  object  also  in  the  introduction  of  the  mat- 
ter of  Potidaea  appears  obvious ;  to  excite  among  the  peQp)e 
rfegret  for  the  loss  of  former  conquests,  and  appetite  roi*  the. 
dangerous  struggle,  to  recover  them,  which  the  orator  was 
sy[^ious  to  recomn^end. 


J 
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CHAP,    were  connected  with  the  naval  commanders,  but 

xx..  .  .      . 

^ — v-^ — '  as  piracy  contributed  to  bring  applications  to  the 

Athenian  people  for  protection,  and  litigation  to 
the  Athenian  tribunals,  sources  both  of  profit  to 
the  orators.  Piracy  was  perhaps  advantageous 
even  to  the  Athenian  merchants,  to  whom  trade 
accrued  through  the  superior  security  of  the  Athe- 
nian flag.  But  these  grounds  of  objection  could 
not  prudently  be  stated.  The  orator  therefore 
confined  his  reply  to  the  vague  assertion,  ^  that 

*  the  king  of  Macedonians  proposal  was  made  only 

*  to  obtain  permission  of  the  Athenian  people  for 
^  his  ships  to  visit  every  iland,  and  in  short,  he 

*  says,  to  have  their  assistance  for  making  himself 

*  master  of  the  sea.' 

This  however  was  but  the  refusal  of  a'hiatter 
open  for  choice,  no  claim  of  right  being  in  ques- 
tion. To  another  orator,  before  a  different  assem- 
bly, the  difficulty  might  have  appeared  greater  to 
maintain  the  right  of  the  Athenian  people  still  to 
the  dominion  of  Amphipolis,  after  they  had  for- 
mally ceded  it  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace ;  but  of. 
that  difficulty  Hegesippus  made  Jight,  meeting  it 
•  with  arguments  of  a  very  remarkable  character : 
^r.  de  *  Philip,'  he  said,  '  pretends  that  his  right  to  Am- 
!►.  81.83.  pnipohs  IS  acknowleged  by  the  late  treaty. 
^  True  it  is  that  the  Athenian  people  did,  by  that 
'  treaty,  consent  that  each  party  should  keep  what 
'  at  the  time  it  held ;  but  they  did  not  so  at  all 
'  consent  that  Amphipolis  should  belong  to  Philip. 
'  He  held  it  indeed,  at  the  time,  unquestionably. 

*  But  a  person  may  hold  what  belongs  to  another ; 
'and  many  do  hold  what  belongs  to  others,  so 

'  that 


in. 
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r that  this  TOse  argument  of  his  is  meer  folly",    sect. 

*  Do  you  think  then  he  has  kept  his  word  with 

*  you,  professing. strict  attention,  in^U  he  says  and 
^  does,  to  whatever  is  esteemed  just  among  men  ? 

*  or  does  he  not  rather  show  that  he  utterly  de- 
'  spises  it?  he  who  asserts  that  the  country  belongs 

*  to  him,  which  both  the  Greeks  and  the  king  of 
^  Persia  have  declared  to  belong  to  the  Athenian 
^  people ! '  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the 
country,  if  the  meaning  be  confined  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Amphipolis,  first  became  Athenian  pro- 
perty by  forcible  intrusion  upon  the  Thracians ; 
was  lost  again  soon  after  by  fair  chance  of  war 
with  the  Lacedaemonians;  was  made  firee  by  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas  through  decrees  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  king  of  Persia  together ;  was  as- 
sociated afterward,  apparently  by  the  choice  of  its 
people,  with  the  Olyntbian  confederacy ;  was  re- 
duced again   under  the  power  of  Athens,  not, 

seemingly, 


ia  tfi 


"Slcrrt  rovro  yi  to  ao^ov  avTov  ijAidtoy  sr*. — p«  83-  The 
descriplian  of  the  status  quo,  in  the  phrase  of  our  diploma- 
tists, is  given  with  material  difference  in  different  parts  of  the 
orator's  argument,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  puzzling  and  mis- 
leading the  mob-severein  he  was  addressing.  In  one  place  it 
is,  'EK«T^ot;5  T«  5bt;T5»  ?;)<;i»f--(p-  81.  1..4-)  '  ^^r  each  party. 
*  to  have  its  own/  This  would  rather  imply  restitution  of  all 
that  had  been  taken,  which  most  certainly  was  never  meant 
on  ^he  part  of  Macedonia.  Afterward  he  gives  it,  t^"'  »vro9 
i  J^„,_p,  83.  1.  la.  '  for  him  to  have  what  he  actually 
held,'  and  this,  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  treatyf  he  marks 
for  nearly  its  expression  too,-— — I4^>?«<H5i  ix^t*  avrlvf  k.  t.  •.* 
The  whole  is  worth  ^e  curious  reader's  attention,  ^  a  sjpeci.. 
men  of  the  kind  of  argument  that  might  be  ventured  before 
the  fioverein  people  of  Athene,  by  an  eminent  orator,  a  led^iag 
man  in  the  assembly,  and  who  had  been  employed  on.  the  mos^ 
iHi^ortant  embassies;  for  so  much  is  fiilly  indicated,  whe-' 
tber  the  oration  be  of  Hegesippus,  or  D/OTipsthirtes^  or  an j 
other. 
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seemingly,  without  treachery;  shortly  aftet  Trtui 
tak^n  in  open  war  by  the  united  arms  of  Olyn- 
thus  and  Macedonia ;   and  finally  was  cfided  to 
Macedonia,  by  that  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peade, 
recently  concluded  with  Athens,  which  declared 
that  both  parties  should  hold  what  they  at  the 
time  posiSessed. 
Or.  de     -      A  clause,  according  to  the  orator,  had  been 
'  added  to  the  original  treaty,  defclariiig  all  Greek's, 
liot  partaking  in  it^  ben^ts  as^  allies  of  dther 
party,  free  and  iiidependent,  and  binding  the  par* 
ties  to  protect  them  agamst  all  aggression.    This 
clause  is  of  a  spirit  very  wide  of  what  we  find 
^Mrevaiiing  in  the  avowed  politics  of  Demosthenes, 
but  perfectly  conformable  to  that  which  connected 
Phocion's  party  with  the  king  of  Macedonia.    To 
appreciate  the  reproach  of  breach  of  this  article 
by  Philip,  in   measures   against  tliree  towns   of 
Anabracia,  we  want  what  was  said  by  the  Mace- 
donia]!) government  on  the  other  side ;  unless  the 
light  and  little  explicit  mention  of  that  matter  by 
Demosthenes,   and   the   obvious    futility  of  the 
charge,  which  the  orator  oti  Halonesus  has  added, 
of  violence  against  the  PheraeanSy  may  be  takea 
as  sufficiently  indicating  that  repfoach  to  have 
been  little  founded.  In  the  usuai  party  style  of  the 
Greeks,  the  party  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherae  a^ 
called  exclusively  the  Pheraeans ;  and  the  body  of 
the  Thessaliaa  J^eople^  enemies  of  Athens,  and 
their  satisfaction  with   the  king  of  Macedonia's 
conduct,  and  the  sanction  which  they  appear  in  ^ 
constitutional  way  to  have  given  it,  are  au^efiilly 
kept  out  of  ^ight.  ^ 

Phuip, 
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Philip,  in  the  confession  of  the  oratoi:  on  Halo-  sect. 
nesus,  confinnipg  all  other  accounts,  had  restored  ^ — v-^ 
all  his  Athenian  prisoners  without  ransom.  This,  ifaion.p.85i 
as  it  did  him  great  and  extensive  credit,  was  far 
from  gratifying  to  the  orator  and  his  party ;  and 
their  ingenuity  found  meaixs  to  make  a  large  pro- 
portipn  of  the  Athenian  Many  unsatisfied  with  it. 
There  remained  yet  in  a  Macedonian  prison  a 
man,  not  an  Athenian,  for  he  was  of  Carystus  in 
Eiiboea,  but  a ,  public  .  guest  of  the  Athenian 
people  \^  What  crime  made  him  obnoxious  in 
Macedcmia,  and  what  merit  [HX)cured  him  the 
2^1ous  favor  of  the^  party  of  Chares,  the  orator 
has  equally  avoided  to  say;  but  the  Athenian 
peofde  were  persuaded  to  urge  the  Macedotiicus^ 
CQirirt,  by  three  successive  embassies,  for  his  libe- 
ration. It  was  thus  evidently  not  a  -hasty  mea- 
sure to  se0d  him  at  last  to  the  executioner. 
Whether  just  or  necessary,  may  best  be  estimated 
from  what  we  learn,  "on  best  authority,  of  the 
common  n^onduct  of  the  Macedoniaii  and  Athe- 
nian goyeinrpeE^ts ;  adding  the  considerati(Hi,  tiiat 
it  was  clearly  Philip's  desire  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  earnest  purpose 
of  the  party  of  Chares  to  lead  the  Athenian  people 
to  break  them'^ 

On  the  border  of  the  Cardian  territory,  against  or.  de 
the  Athenian  dominion  of  the  Thracian  Cherso-  H»'oB.p.86. 
nese,  was  some  land,  unoccupied  by  the  Cardians, 
on  which  some  Atheniaos^    or    persons  m^er 

AdEtenvMt 

^^  The  trati^ator  Aug^  has  be^<;aQclid  enough  to  renuirky 
in  a  note,  that  *  Ce  Caristien  etoit  prohablement  quelque  cri- 
'  fiunel^  pour  qui  les  Atheniens  s'etoient  interess^s/ 
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CHAP.  Athenian  protection,  had  settled  themselves.  The 
^- — ^— >  Cardians  appear  not  absolutely  to  have  objected 
to  this  use  of  land,  to  themselves  useless,  provided 
it  were  not  turned  to  their  political  disadvantage : 
they  desired  only  tliat  their  right  to  the  sovereirity 
of  the  territory  should  be  acknowleged.  The 
question  was  brought  before  the  Athenian  people, 
in  a  favorable  season,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Callippus^  a  decree  passed  acknowlegiftg  the  right 
of  the  Cardians  to  the  territory.  This  was  evi- 
Or  de  dently  carried  against  the  high  democratical 
party ;  for  the  orator  who  led  their  business  in  the 
question  concerning  Hajonesus,  probably,  as  we 
have  observed,  Hegesippus,  afterward  led  a  pro- 
secution against  Callippus,  for  moving  the  decree, 
as  against  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth-;  but 
the  people  a  second  time  gave  their  voices  in  favor 
of  the  Cardian  claim,  by  acquitting  him.  If  the 
Cardiah  people  were  not  thus  secured  against  any 
future  claim  of  Athenian  sovereinty  over  the  land 
in  question,  apparently  such  security  could  not  be. 
The  orator  on  Halonesus  nevertheless,  in  a  season 
more  favorable  to  his  purpose,  did  not  scf uple  to 
tell  the  people,  that  he  had  done  right  in  dccusiqg 
Callippus,  and  they  had  done  wrong  in  acquitting 
him,  and  that  their  claim  to  the  land  in  question, 
notwithstanding  their  formal  renuntiation  of  it, 
remained  perfect,  and  ought  still  to  be  asserted. 
Among  the  extant  works  of  the  orators,  instances 
abound  of  a  very  humble  tone  in  addressing  the 
soverein  people :  some  such  remain,  as  we  have 
observed,  even  from  Demostiienes.  Such  a  tone 
was  used  when  the  orator  doubted  the  strength  of 

his 
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his  party,  or  the  favor  of  the  people  toward  him- 
self. The  oration  on  Halonesus  is  not  least  re- 
markable among  instances  of  an  opposite  kind. 
The  speaker,  evidently  feeling  himself  strong,  did 
not  fear  to  be  arrogant.  In  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  he  assumed  something  nearly  approaching 
jcommand  of  the  assembly.  *  There  are  some,'  he 
said,   *  who  contend   that  this  letter  of  the  king 

*  of  Macedonia's  is  reasonable  and  proper.   They 

*  deserve  your  hatred   much    more  than  Philip 

*  himself.     He  acquires  glory  and  great  advan- 

*  tages  by  his  measures  against  you.     But  those 

*  Athenians,   who   show  more  goodwill    toward 

*  Philip  than  toward  their  country,  ought  to  be 

*  sent  by  you  to  the  worst  perdition,  if  you  carry 

*  jour  brains  within  your  temples,  and  not  trodden 

*  upon  at  your  heels  *^.     It  remains  for  me  to 

*  write  the  answer  which  I  think  just  and  advan- 

*  tageotis  for  you  to  return  to  this  reasonable  and 

*  proper  letter,  and  to  the  speeches  of  the  am- 

*  bassadors.'  There  is  all  appearance  that  an 
answer  of  the  same  temper  with  the  speech  was 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  and  sent 
to  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

'^  £»iri^  IfAtT;  rltf  lyiiifu>i09  it  tok  nf^rei'  foiq,  net*  fvn  U 
raXq  vrrifvet^  H»raw»rfii4,99o»  foftrn.  This  phrase  the  French 
translator,  it  seems,  could  not  venture  to  give  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. He  has  certainly  not  done  justice  to  the  character  of 
the  oration  in  his  refinement  of  the  expression, — *  s'il  vous 

*  reste  encore  quelque  etincelle  de  raison.' 
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SECTION    IV. 

Wmt  i^  Macedonia  in  Thrace  and  $cyt^a.    Athenian  Interen 
declining  in  Greece.    Exertions  of  the  War-party  :  Colonj 
'  ^ent  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese :  Diopeithes  Athenian  Com- 

mander in  Thrace  :  Hostile  Conduct  against  Macedonia. 

CHAP.  In  this  year,  the  third  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
^ — v-^  Phocian  war,.  Philip  carried  his  arms  to  the  coun- 
5:  ^'  343«  try  which,  if  disturbance  from  Greece  had  not 

01, 109,  2» 

interfered,  should  have  most  invited  the  ambition 
of  a  king  of  Macedonia,  and  still,  according  to  the 
Diod.  L 16.  historian,  his  measures  were  required  by  the  am- 
bition and  injustice  of  others.  When  the^king  of 
Thrace,  Kersobleptes,  had  been  compelled  to  sar-r 
render  the  Chersonese  to  the  Athenians,  and  to 
divide  the  rest  of  his  dominions  with  the  princes 
of  his  £aanily,  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  his 
means,  either  to  give  protection  to  the  Grecian 
towns  on  his  shores,  or  to  exact  tribute  from  them, 
were  of  course  much  reduced.  Whether  their 
reftlsal  provoked  his  arms,  or  -he  w^  unable  to 
restrain  the  licentiousness  of  his  Thracian  subjects, 
or  instigation  from  Athens  was  the  principal  mov- 
Epist  Phi-  ing  spring,  (for  an  Athenian  fleet  was  at  hand^ 
Dcmwth,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Athenian  party,  more  or  les? 
powerful  in  every  Grecian  town  of  his  coast)  the 
lands  of  some  of  those  Grecian  tokens  were  plun- 
dered by  Thracian  freebooters.  -  The  Athenian 
commander,  warm  in  the  war-party  interest,  was 
ready  to  take  any  party  anywhere  under  his  pa- 
tronage; and,  confident  of  support  at  home, 
ready  also  to  take  any  measures,  for  which  con- 
venient opportunity  offered,  adverse  to  Macedonia. 
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The  people  of  the   Hellespontine   towns    how-   sect. 
ever,  like  those  of  so  many  ^publics  of  Proper  ^ — A-* 
Greece,  shunning  the  Athenian  connection,  sought 
Macedonian  patronage. 

With  solicitation  then  from  those  towns,  many 
circumstances  concurred,  at  this  time,  to  induce 
Philip  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  and  cross  the  lofty  mountains  between  his 
dominion  and  Eastern  Thrace.  If  the  desire  of 
conquest  instigated,  no  extension  of  his  border 
could  be  so  advantageous,  whether  for  the  oppor- 
tunities of  commerce,  which  would  increase  his 
revenue,  or  of  a  frontier  to  giV-e  security  to  his 
kingdom,  or  of  a  point  whence  to  extend  con- 
quest into  the  country,  always  the  foremost  object 
of  Grecian  appetency,  the  rich  provinces  of  Lesser 
Asia.  For  so  advantageous  an  acquisition  the 
way  had  been  largely  prepared  by  the  <iivision  of 
the  Thracian  monarchy,  the  work  of  the  war- 
party  of  Athens,  pursuing  their  own  purposes  of 
ambition.  While  then  the  unfortunate  and  weak 
K^rsobleptes,  consenting  to  hold  his  diminished 
kingdom  in  a  kind  of  vassalage  under  the  Athe- 
nian people,  looked,  with  ill-judging  confidence, 
to^  them  for  protection,  Teres,  another  of  the  Epist.  Phi- 
Thracian  princes,  joined  Philip  and  fought  under  A^hen.^ 
his  orders*  The  forces  of  Kersobl^ptes  were  over-  ^*°^'  **  ^^' 
come,  and  the  Grecian  townships  of  his  shores, 
no  longer  subject  to  Thrace,  acknowleged  Mace- 
donia as  their  protecting  power. 

Whether^-  excited  ty  this  adverse  event,  the  ac- 
tivitj^  of  Athenian  policy  penetrated  into,  the  wild 
6<ountry  toward  the  Danube,  and  stirred' against 
y        /  X  2  ]Macedonia, 
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Macedonia,  at  this  time  the  warlike  hords  that 
fpr  ages  had  denied  any  certain  quiet  to  its  north- 
em  border,  we  are  not  informed,  but  that  Athens 
had  opportunity  for  communication  with  those 
powers,  through  its  commercial  establishments  on 
the  Euxine  shores  we  have  seen.  They  were 
however  apparently  serious  menaces,  that  induced 
Philip  to  lead  his  army  next  into  that  inhospi^- 
table  and  uninviting  country;  no  purpose  being 
obvious  bift  to  prevent  a  destructive  invasion  of 
his  kingdom.  Little  distant  from  Greece  in  lati- 
tude, but  widely  differing,  in  seasons,  winter  over- 
took him  there  unexpectedly,  coming  perhapg 
with  severity  uncommonly  early,  Hi»  way  back 
pcmost.dc  into   Macedonia  waj  so  barred  by  snows,  thafc 

Chereon.  ir      i     • 

p.  98.  &  not  even  a  messenger  could  pass.  Much  mterest 
p.  sik^'  was  excited  in  Greece  by  the  various  rumors  cir- 
culated. Among  the  first  authentic  accounts  waa 
information  of  a  severe  illness  that  confined  him:; 
and  report  for  spmetime  prevailed  tiiat  he  was 
d^d.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ever  the  extravagant 
fable  of  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia,  which,  with 
numerous  others,  no  extant  author  earlier  than 
Justin  has  noticed>  was  at  all  heard  of  in  Philip's 
age,  probably  it  was  a  rumor  arising  in  this  time 
of  uncertainty^  An  autlientic  history  of  this  war 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  interesting;  That  great 
difficulties,  hardships,  and  dangers,  were  incoun-^ 
tered,  ably,,  firmly,  and  successfully,  is  nearly  all 
to  which  we  have  any  trustwortiiy  testimony; 
tho,  with  such  defective  information  of  most  im- 
^rtant  public  transactions^  some  antient  writers 
have  not  scrupled  to  give  conversations^  and  witty 
.  saying?, 
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payings,  and  various  matters  the  least  likely  to 
have   been  correctly  reported.     What  remains 
therefore  from   the  adverse   orator,    who  would 
sometimes  endevor,  by  flashes  of  eulogy  amid  his 
invective,  to  excite,  among  his  fellow-countrymen, 
emulation  of  the  great  character  he  slandered,  is 
highly  valuable.     *  In  quest  of  glory,'  says  De- 
mosthenes, '  Philip  freely  met  all  kinds  of  hard- 
^ship,  and  danger  in  every  shape:  undismayed  by 
'  wounds,  unappalled  by  sickness,  patient  in  con- 
*  iinement  by  snow,  he  was  contented  to  pass  the 
^  winter,  living  upon  millet  and  rye,  in  a  Thracian 
'  cellar.'    Apparently  the  Thracian  cellar,  here 
spoken  of,  was  the  common  winter  dwelling  of  the 
country,  sunk  in  the  ground,  for  shelter  against  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  season,  such  as  we  have 
seen  described  by  Xenophon  among  the  Armenian 
highlands,  in  a  latitude  wher^  such  severity  would  c*>-  ?^ij:*' 
still  less  be  expected  '^ 

It  is  clearly  indicated,  l^  Demosthenes,  that 
his  party  reckoned  much  upon  the  difficulties  in 
which  Philip  was  involved,  in  this  rough  and  ha- 
zardous enterprize,  and  were  busy  to  profit  from 
the  opportunity.  But,  beside  opposition,  still 
strong,  from  the  party  of  Phocion,  circumstances 
among  the  surrounding  republics  assisted  to  dis- 
appoint 

'•  The  reader  desirous  df  information  about  the  countries, 
which  Were  the  seat  of  this  winter  campaign,  may  find  them 
interestingly  described  ia  a  small  volume  printed  at  Naples. 
Mr,  Raicewick,  the  author,  by  birth  a  Transylvanian,  wai 
counsellor  of  legation  from  the  emperor  of  Germany  at  Na- 
ples. He  had  before  been  secretary  to  the  imperial  embassy 
at  the  Ottoman  court^and  for  some  time  resided  in  Walachia, 
as  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Walachia  Ypselanti. 
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CHAP,  appoint  them.  As  their  influence  had  risen  n 
' — v-^  Athens,  the  credit  of  Atiiens^  it  appears,  had  <te- 
cUned  in  Greece.  In  Euboea  their  conditct  had 
excited  universal  jealousy.  Those  most  disposed 
to  the  Athenian  connection,  hitherto  confident  of 
Athenian  support  against  Thebes,  were  alarmed 
-*^^'  ^®     at  the  new  connection  of  Atlieiis  with  Macedonia, 

leg.  p.  290.  .  ,  ^ 

the  ally  of  Thebes,  and  especially  at  the  zeal  which 
the  war-party  of  Athens  had  so  publicly  demon- 
strated for  that  new^  connection.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  opponents  the  Theban  party,  on  the. 
same  view  of  things,  paj'ticipated  in  the  same 
alarm  J  tho  with  opposite  apprehensioiid.  The  ge- 
neral turn  however  was  in  favor  of  the  Thdban 
interest,  now  gaining  the  new  and  more  favorite 
denomination  of  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  the 
Deraosth.     Athenian  became  the  waning  cause..    In  Oreus 

de  Cherson.  ^  ^ 

p.  9'k  &  98^  it  was  completely  overborne.  In  Chalcis  with 
difficulty  it  maintained  a  balance.  Meanwhile  the 
little  iland  of  Sciathus,  one  of  the  nearest  to  the 
Attic  shore,  dared  to  defy  the  Atiienian  navy ; 
and  the  strife  of  faction  again  shook  the  45mall 
neighboring  republic  of  Megara,  where  the  party 
patronized  by  the  high  democratkal  party  in 
Athens,  had  hitherto  prey^-iled. 

Opportunity  was  thus  offered  to  the  opponents 
of  Chares  and  "Demosthenes  at  home,  which  was 
not  wholly  neglected.     It  was  urged,  that  the 

p.  or,  10.     spreading  disaffection  ;of  allies,  and  the  ill  state 

altogether  ojf  thierepilhlic's  aiflfkifs,  too  faring  for 

.    denial,  for  it  appears  Demosthenes  himself'  could 

not  wholly  d^ny  it,  aroSfe  froth  hiiscbntftiqt  of  the 

same  leading  men,  of  whose  mismanagement  the 

effects 
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effects  were  still  iso  severely  felt  in  the  result  of  s  e  c  t. 
the  Coirfederate  war^^.  The  party  replied  by 
imputing  all  adversity  abroad  to  the  hostile  con- 
duct of  the  restored  ally  of  the  republic,  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  secluded  as  he  was  among  the 
snows  of  the  country  toward  the  Danube,  and  all 
disorder  at  home  to  the  corruption  of  traitors  who 
promoted  his  purposes,  meaning  all  who  opposed 
their  own.  So  far  their  imputations  appear  to 
have  been  well-founded,  that  a  preference  of  the 
king  of  Macedonia's  patronage  to  theirs,  did  pre- 
vail extensively  over  Greece,  and  a  desire  to  meet 
the  king  of  Macedonia's  peaceful  professions  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  best  men  of  Athens. 

But  the  ingenuity  of  the  party  found  means  to 
overbear  or  elude  the  influence  of  the  better  men. 
To  relieve  the  idle,  petulant  and  craving  multitude, 
by  sending  out  a  colony,  was  a  resource  of  foriner 
times,  good  or  bg^d,  according  as  it  was  carried 
into  execution.  Opportunity  occurred  now,  in 
Ihe  circumstances  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  a 
country  among  the  most  inviting.  The  party  of 
Chares,  putting  forward  the  measure,  d:)tained  the 
direction  of  it  for  one  zealous  in  tlieir  interest,  and 
formed  for  their  purposes,  Diopeithesi;  and  to  the 
same  person  was  committed  the  Thracian  com- 
mand, by  land  and  sea.  A  fleet  th«i,  to  transport 
the  settlers,  awe  opponents,  and  maintain  respect 

. ,  for 

*'  That  the  party  a(  Chares  and  Detnostiienes  had  latterly 
Erected  measuresy  is  iuUy  implied  in  the  charge  of  the  ad- 
verse party  agiunst  them  and  their  reply  to  it,,  stated  by  De- 
mosthenes in  the  Oratioi  on  the  Chersonese,  p.  97,  where  also 
the'  HI  state  of  ihe  repHblic's  affairs  is  explicitly  acknowleged. 
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for  the  Athenian  doniinion  of  the  sea,  was  readily 
granted  by  the  soverein  people,  under  lure  of  the 
advantages  proposed.  But,"  for  the  purposes  of 
.  the  party,  a  landfbrce  also  was  wanted,  which  was 
a  matter  of  more  difficulty  to  obtain;  for  the 
people  woiild  neither  serve  nor  pay.  Diopeithes, 
however,  to  have  the  command  in  chief  by  sea 
and  land,  did  not  scruple  undertaking,  at  his  own 
risk,  to  raise  a  sufficient  body  of  mercenaries,  and 
find  pay  for  them.  Such  an  offigr,  gratifying  to 
the  short-sighted  Many,  was  accepted.  To  raise 
the  meq  was  iiot  difficult.  To  provide  pay  then, 
as  soon  as  he  ari'ived  at  his  station  he  sent  them 
to  collect  plunder  from  the  lands,  or  contributions 
di^Cbcrwn  ^^^  ^^^  towus  of  the  Greeks;  and  this  allies,  not 
of  Macedonia  only,  but  ieveu  of  Athens,  suffisred. 

f  His  fleet  was,  at  the  same  time,  active  in  rapine 

against  all  Grecian  ships  within  the  range  of  his 
cruises.  > 

In  pursuing  these  violent  measures,  evidently 
he  confided  i»  support  from  his. party;  whose 
disposition  seems  to  have  been  as  sincere,  as  their 

i  promises  could  be  vrarm,  for  the  purpose.     But 

complaints,  pouring  into  Athens,  produced  alarm 

among  the  people,  such  as  the  piarty  saw  with 

k  much  uneasiness ;  and  public  indignation  was  par- 

^  Ibid.  p.  97.  ticularly  pointed  at  Chares,  as  the  pereon  actings 

in  the  situation  of  what  we  should  call  war-minis 
ter.    The  people  were  summoned    to  assemble. 
The  party  of  Phocion  came  forward;  ajid,  with 
]  their  usual  moderation,  moved  only  ta  send  out 

-  another  general,  who  might  compose  the  afiairs 
which  Diopeithes  had  embroiled,  and  to  disrtiiss 

:    '  th« 
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the  mercenaries,  to  whose  licentiousness  they  were 
willing  to  attribute  the  disorders  which  had  given 
cause  for  complaint. 

But  the  views  of  the  war-party  were  not  limited 
to  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  or  the  defence  of 
the  actual  possessions  of  the  republic.  The  peace, 
which  ended  the  Confederate  war,  having  as  little 
restored  the  friendship  and  confidence,  as  the 
subjection,  of  the  revolted  allies,  Byzantium  had  Demost.  d« 
engaged  in  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  thcit  al-  ^^'^^  ^'  *^ 
liance  h^d  been  acknowledged,  by  Athens,  in  the 
recent  treaty  of  peace.  Between  Byzantium  and . 
the  strait  of  the  Hellespont,  the  two  principal 
towns,  on  the  European  shore,  were  Selymbria  and 
Perinthus ;  whose  people  claimed  a  common  Do- 
rian origin  with  the  Byzantines,  and  held  intimate 
connection  with  them.  By  the  loss  of  Byzantium 
the  commerce  of  Athens  with  the  Euxine,  impor- 
tant especially  for  the  essential  articles  of  corn  and 
slaves.  Was  made  difficult  and  hazardous.  This 
difficulty  would  of  course  excite  the  ingenuity  and 
diligence  of  the  merchants,  which  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  great  degree  successful.  Friendly  com- 
municaition  was  restored  with  Perinthus  and  Se- 
lymbria;  and  Perinthus  becoming  the  principal  key 
of  communication  for  Athens  with  the  Euxine, 
the  interposit  of  the  Athenian  trade,  its  advances 
in  wealth  and  population  were  rapid.  The  busy 
temper  of  Ath^an  democratical  policy  thus  get- 
ting an  advantageous  establishment,  quickly  found 
means  to  work  its  way  into  Byzantium  itself.  No 
longer  ago  than  when  Demosthenes  delivered  his,  Demosth. 
Oation  on  thePeace,  Byzantium  was  on  no  friendly  ^*  ^^^ 
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c  H  A  P.    terms  with  Athens,  or  however  with  the  war-party 

^1^!^  there.   Grievance  from  Macedonia- meanwhile  we 

hear  of  none ;  and  yet  already  now  an  Athenian 

Ep.  Philip,  tarty  had  so  grown,  that  Athenian  support  might 

ap.bemost.  producc  arevolution  in  its  government,  whence 

would  follow  renewed  alliance  with  Athens,  and 

breach  with  Macedonia.     This  advantage  it  Was 

evidently  among  the  purposes  of  the  mission  of 

Diopeithes  to  promote.     But,  were  Diopeithes 

superseded  by  a  commaiider  of  Phocion's  party, 

it  would  be  lost.    On  the  contrary,  could  he  bie 

supported  in  what  he  had  already  done>  the  pro- 

gress^ould  be  great;  and  the  proof  of  the  strength 

of  the  party  would  incourage  their  foreign  fri^Kls, 

and  make  their  interest  at  home  secure. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  circumstances 
which  ga;ve  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  studied 
orations  remaining  from  Demosthenes,  one  ill 
which  evidently  he  felt  his  task  most  difficult.  He 
was  to  persuade  his  audience  that  the  conduct  of 
Diopeithes,  violating  treaties,  committing  exten- 
sive rapine,  against  friends  as  well  as  foes,  by  sea 
and  land,  were  what  the  Athenian  people  ought 
to  approve ;  and  that  the  king  of  Macedonia,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  instance!^  of  his  ge- 
nerous and  forbearing  conduct,  not  only  was  ac- 
tually at  war  with  them,  but  Was  the  mcwt  tnjuriQus 
of  possible  enemies.  Widely  different  froha  the 
tone  of  the  dfator  oil  Halonesufi,  tus  if  feeUi^  stil 
his  recent  defeat  in  his  aiccwation  of  iBschines,  as 
well  as  the'weataiess  of  his  cause  xiow  to  be. sup* 
,  ported,  he  begins,  and  ifiostly  proceeds,  in  the 
same  complaining  and  in^dnuating  strain  as  in  the^ 

second 
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second  Philippic ;  and  yet,  with  wonderful  inge- 
toiity,  in  pressing  the  interests  of  his  party,  and 
inveying  against  their  opponents,  among  tiie  ge^ 
heral  gloom,  he  throws  in  occasional  flashes  of  a 
vehemence  like  lightning.  He  did  not  venture  to 
deny  the  facts  alleged  against  Diopeithes ;  that 
his  troops  were  sent  to  plunder  the  lands  of  Greeks 
at  peace  with  the  republic,  and  even,  allias  of  the 
republic,  and  that  his  ships  were  the  pirates  of 
the  Grecian  seas ;  nor  did  he  deny  that  it  was, 
in  a  gena:al  view,  wrong  to  plunder  Grecian  lands 
and  Grecian  ships.  But  he  undertook  to  justify 
it  by  the  urgency  of  circumstances :  ^  Philip,'  he 
said,  '  bad  broken  the  peace.     It  was  evidently 

*  Philip's  object  (Philip  being  still  ingaged  in  the 

*  northern  wilds)  to  destroy  Athens,  and  especially 

*  to  destroy  the  democracy.  War  against  him  was 
^  therefore  necessary  for  the  republic's  welfare. 

*  To  make  war  against  him  the  mercenary  force 

*  must  he  maintained,  and  it  was  highly  expedient 

*  that  Diopeithes  should  remain  to  command  it : 

*  for  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic  by  what 
^  he  had  donei,  however  objectionable  in  t itself; 
^  since  in  n6  other  way  could  he  have  held  together 
*:hi8rartny.'  After  some  complaint  then,  that  tl^ 
Atheman  people  would  n^dther  undertake  military 
service  ^themselves,;  nor.  alio W  taxes  >for  paying 
ijierceoaiies,  there  f^lows  perhaps  the  niost  va- 
luable pasfe^gei  remaining  in  any  author,  for 
qlucidatidgnthp  Athenian  rjristory  of  thp  time,  so 
defectively  delivered  by  prbfiBssed  historians.  .^  In  Demostb. 
*i*his  dilemma  .of  the  republic,'  says  the  orator^  ^ge!"^""' 
Vimust speak  openly;  ^d,  at  all  risk  for  the. 

^  consequences. 
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*  consequences,  I  will  assure  you,  that  no  naval 

*  commander  ever  sails  from  your  harbors,  but 

*  he  receives  presents.  They  come  from  the 
'  Chians,    the    Erythraeans,   all   the  commercial 

*  states  likely  to  be  within  reach  of  your  fleets ;  I 

*  mean  however  the  Asiatic  only.     If  he  has  but 

*  one  or  two  ships  under  his  orders,'  he  has  some- 
V thing:  if  his  force  is  greater,  he  has  more  in 

*  proportion.  The  pretence  of  these  presents  is 
'  goodwill  to  the  commander :  under  that  title 
*^  they  are  offered.     But  those  states,  you  may  be 

*  sure,  none  of  them  give  this  money  for  nothing : 
'  they  pay  for  the  safety  of  their  commerce;  that 
'their  ships  may  be,  not  plundered,  but  protected.' 

In  these  few  sentences  is  discovered  to  us  why 
so  many  leading  men  at  Athens  desired  always 
war  rather  than  peace  for  the  "republic,  and  how 
they  found  means  to  induce  so  many  of  the  lower 
orders  to  concur  with  them.  The  remarkable  fact, 
mentioned  both  by  Xenophon  and  Isocrates,  that 
the  lowest  of  the  Athenian  people,  would  often  be 
ready  for  the  service  of  the  trireme,  when  they 
refused  themselves  for  that,  in  former  estimation, 
more  honorable,  of  the  phalapx,  will  no  longer 
appear  strange,  and  the  reason  why  the  king  of 
Macedonia's  proposal  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
was  so  thwarted  by  the  war*party  becomes  evident 
Were  the  piracy  of  petty  freebooters  suppressed, 
presents  from  the  pirate,  on  one  side,  for  permis-^ 
sion  of  it,  from  the  mercantile,  towns,  on  the  other, 
for  protection  jgahist  it,  would  have  ceased  to- 
gether ;  and  the  greater  piracy,  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  themselyes,  would  have  been  too 

'  invidious, 
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invidious^  giving  a  clear  and  certain  point  for 
clamor  and  opposition. 

In  making  this  avowal,  confirming  only  what 
we  have  formerly  seen  his  rival  orator,  JEschines, 
tho  less  explicitly,  asserting,  Demosthenes  seems 
to  have  depended  upon  two  separate  grounds  for 
obviating  danger  to  the  numbers  of  his  party,  who 
must  have  been  implicated  in  the  charge.  Perhaps 
he  possessed  proof  against  some  of  the  opposite 
party,  such  as  might  deter  prosecution  from  them 
against  his  friends.  But  he  was  apparently  aware 
that  there  was  no  extensive  disposition,  among 
the  people,  to  favor  prosecution  for  a  public  crime, 
whence  so  many  of  them  had  been  acpustomed  to 
profit.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  evident  tliat  he 
touched  a  chord  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of 
a  large  proportion  of  his  audience ;  and  he  there- 
fore proceeded  to  propose,  instead  of  punishment 
for  such  peculation,  to  extend  the  system  of  plun- 
der, under  public  authority,  so  that  the  public 
might  share  in  its  advantages :  *  The  same  states,* 
he  said,  *  \duch  thus  paid  tribute  to  the  individual 

*  commanders  of  the  republic,  were  the  proposal 

*  properly  made  to  them,  would,  no  doubt,  readily 

*  pay  contributions  to  the  republic  itself,   such 

*  as  might  well   maintain  the  force  now  under 

*  Diopeithes.' 

The  turn  of  the  speech,  in  its  progress,  appears 
to  indicate  that  this  proposal  was  received  with 
marks  of  favor ;  for  what  the  orator  had  just 
before  stated  as  matter  of  complaint  against  the 
people,  that  they  would  neither  undertake  military 
service  themselves,  nor   pay  others  for  it,   He^ 

directly 
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directly  proceeded  to  treat  as  a  n^^les§  burthenj 
which  his  adversaries,  desirous  of  superseding 
Diopeithes,  would  impose  upon  the  people.  Thus 
apparently  incouraged,  in  conclusion,  he  inveyed 
violently  against  the  king  of  Macedonia ;  urging 
war  .against  him  as  the  necessary  enemy  of  Athens, 
and  especially  of  democratical  government ;  and 
not  scrupling  to  tell  the  people,  to  wh(Mn  he  had 
been  justifying  past  and  recommending  future 
plunder  of  other  people,  that  they  were  the  natural 
friends  and  protectors  of  the  freedom  of  all.  His 
speech  seems  to  have  been  altogether  too  flaMering 
to  the  passions  of  the  Athenian  Many  to  be  re-r 
sisted.  Diopeithes  retained  his  command  ;  and 
neither  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  who  had  been 
robbed,  appear  to  have  reedved  any  redress,  ucr 
was  any  apology  made  to  the  king  of  Macedonia; 
who,  by  the  very  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded 
with  Athens,  had  bound  himself  to  protect  them. 
Successful  so  far,  the  war-party  nevertheless 
'  could  not  yet  obtain  a  decisive  lead  in  the  ad- 
ministration. What  had  passed  however  was  in^- 
couragement  for  Diopeithes  to  proceed .  in  his 
course,  and  it  became  the  business  of  ondx>rs  at 
home  to  prepare  the  popukr  mind  for  reports  of 
OL 109. 3.  farther  violences.  WithJ  this  view  Demos4iienes 
spoke  the  oration  called  the  Third  Philippic ;  by 
some  the  most  admired  of  the  masterpieces  of 
eloquence  known  by  that  title.  The  complaint 
of  the  ill  state  of  the  republic's  aflfairs,  ivitii  wAadi 
it  begins,  indicates  fully  the  inability  of  tfae  partj^ 
yet  to  hold  a  decisive  lead.  They  wtixj  evidentlyr 
d&tressed  by  the  king  of  Macedonia's  forbfearance;^ 
'*  who, 
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who,  notwithstanding  the  insulting  injuries  he  had    sect. 
received,  avoided  to  return  them,  and  professed  '-^-^l—^ 
himself  still  desirous  of  that  accommodation,  in  phiTip^^.  k 
which  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates  were  ^'  ^^^* 
ready  to  meet  him.    Against  this  conduct  they 
could  hardly  carry  their  purpose,  unless  they  could 
persuade  the  people  that  his  professions  were  in- 
sincere, and  iritended  only  to  lull  them  in  a  fatal 
security.     To  this  point  therefore  Dempsthenes        1 
directed  all  hjs  art,  combined  with  all  .his  boldness 
in  assertion^  He  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the  people^ 
they  were  deceived  if  they  supposed  Philip  wa^ 
not  even  now  at  war  with  them ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  proof,  such,  as  might  be  offered   to  such  a 
soverein  as  the  Athenian  Many.     To  show  the 
actual  existence  of  war,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  p.  114. 
point  five  years  back,  to  that  Capture  of  3ome 
little  piratical  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast, .  the 
question  concerning  which  Philip  had  so  repeatedly 
offered  for  the  arbitration  of  neutral  pow^s,  which^ 
the  party  of  Demosthenes  had  met  by  persuading 
the  people  to  treat  such  a.  proposal  with  scorn, 
and' take  justice  into  their  own  hands.    Ofalat^r 
date  the  orator's  ingenuity  could  find  nothing  spe- 
cific but  the  support  given  to  the  brs^-ve  Cardians ; 
who  had  so  hardly  yarned,  and  creditably  syp- 
ported,  their  emancipation  firom  the  dominion  of      ^ 
th^  Athenian  people ;  and  whose  cause  also  h^d 
met  only  insult  in  being  offered  for  the  decision 
of  impartial  arbitrajtors.    The  remainder,  of  the 
argument  is  yague  assertion ;  calculated  however 
to  impress  the  Athenian  Many,,  accustomed  to 
hear  from  their  orators  that  they  had  a  right  to 

.    interfere 
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CHAP,  interfere  in  all  governments,  and  tibat  it  was  grossly 
'^ — s — '  offensive  for  any  power  to  interfere,  not  only  in 
theirs,  but  in  any  other  in  competition  with  them  "*- 
Demosih.  '  I  maintain,'  says  the  orator,  '  Philip  is  now 
PhHipp.  3.   «  making  war  with  you,    by  interposing  in  the 

*  affairs  of  Megara,  by  supporting  a  tyranny  in 

*  Euboea,  by  his_  speculations  among  the  states  of 
'  Peloponnesus.'  That  in  every  republic  of  Greece 
there  was  a  party  courting  Macedonian  patronage, 
is,  from  Demosthenes  himself,  abundantly  evident; 
but  what  were  the  measures  of  Macedonia  to 
profit  fi-om  this  disposition,  remains,  in  every  in- 
stance, utterly  problematical.  Had  they  been  of 
a  kind  to  be  in  anyway  either  disgraceful  to  Philip, 
or  fairly  to  be  stated  as  hostile  to  Athens,  we 
should,  no  doubt,  have  had  farther  accoiuit  of 

>if9.  them.  In  conclusion  the  orator  recommended 
embassies  to  negotiate  a  confederacy  against  Ma- 
cedonia, not  only  wherever  there  might  be  any 
favoring  prospect  among  Grecian  states,  but  even 
to  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  third  Philippic  appears  to  have  had  success 
more  proportioned  to  its  rhetorical  excellence  than 
to  the  merit  of  the  catise  it  recommended.  As 
the  party  then  advanced  toward  a  more  certain 
influence  oyer  a  majority  in  the  soverein  a<s«embly, 
Ep/Pbihtp.  they  sent  positive  and  authoritative  orders  for 
ML  cpl  Phil?  their  commander  on  the  Thracian  station  to  act 
against  Macedonia,  whenever  convenient  oppor- 
tunity might  be  found.  Accordingly  Diopeithes, 
zealous  in  the  cause,  marched  firom,  the  Cherso- 
nese, took  by  storm  two  Grecian  towns  of  the 

Macedonia^ 

'*  See  the  third  Philippic,  p.  121  of  Reiske's  edition. 
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Maceddoian  aJUance,  Grobyle  and  Tiristasis,  and 
serit  those  of  theiinhabitants^  who  escaped  the  sword, 
prisoners  into  the  Athenian  colony.  A  Macedonian 
.of  rmk,  AmphilotfhuSj  being  commissioned  to  liim 
to  r^:nonstrate  on  these  hostile  measures,  with 
instruction  to  negotiate  at  least  the  ransom  of  the 
pf|3cpers,  wa$  refused  audience  by  the  democratical 
general,  thrown  himself  into  prison,  and  released 
o<dy  ,Qfe  pg^ykig  nine  talents,  near  two  thousand 
pounds, sterling,  for  bis  ransom  '^ 

The  superior  talents  and  indefatigable  activity 
of  Detnostiienes  had  now  raised,  him  to  a  decisive 
lead  in  bis  party-  Even  Chares  found  it  conve- 
nient to  yield.  Demosthenes  was  effective  first 
minister  of  Athens;  and  under  his  superintending 
guidance,  an  improved  steddiness,  as  well  as  evi- 
dent ability,  infused  confidence  among  dependents 
everywhere.  The  party  had  been  able  to  name 
the  commanders  for  a  fleet  on  the  Thessalian  sta- 
tion, Aristodemus  and  Callias;  whose  conduct 
perfectly  harmonized  with  that  of  Diopeithes. 
They  carried  direct  hostilities  against  the  towns  Ep.  Phii. 
of  tbe  Pagasaean  bay,  allies  of  Macedonia,  in- 
titled,  by.  treaty,  to  peace  an^  friendship  with 
Athens ;  and  finding  them,  through  confidence  in 
that  treaty,  unprepared  for  resistance,  they  took 
them  all.  They  stopped  all  ships  bound  to  Ma:^ 
cedonia,  and  condemning  all  aboard  as  enemies 

to 

*^  This,  with  the  preceding  circumstances  stated  by  Philip, 
in  bis  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  transmitted  with  the 
speech  of  Demosthenes  upon  it,  and  not  in  any  degree  denied 
in  that  speech,  must  be  considered  as  among  the  most  authen- 
ticated facts  reported  from  antiquity.    • 

Vol.  VIU. 
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to  Athens,  they  sold  aU  for  slaves.  And  «o  ^ 
interest  of  the  party  now  prevailed,  that,  when 
complaint  was  made,  by  ministers  from  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  of  these  infractions  of  the  ticaty, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  as8«nbled 
people,  decrees  were  obtained,  approving  and  even 
applauding  the  conduct  of  the  commaiiders  who 

directed  them*".  „         .    ,      'u 

While  PhUip  still  avoided  aU  reprisate,  the 
people  of  the  little  Hand  of  Peparethus,  calUng 
themselves  free,   but  looking  to  the  Atheman 
people  for  protection,  and  effectuaUy  their  sub- 
lets   surprized  the  neighboring  little  iland  of 
,       Ep.  Phu.     Halonesus,  and  carried  off  the  smaU  Max^edonian 
'"  ^^'*'       garrison.    Even  then  redress  was  first  sought  by 
negotiation.    This  proving  utterly  ineffectual,  a 
Macedonian  force,  sent  to  Peparethus,  quickly 
compelled  its  people  both  to  restore  their  prisoners 
and  to  surrender  Halonesus.   It  is  not  even  pre- 
tended that  any  severity  was  used,  beyond  what 
was  found  necessary  to  accomplish  those  just 
purposes ;  and  yet  the  Athenian  Many  were  taught, 
^  Dem<«h.     by  their  orators,  to  commiserate  and  bewail  the 

^'  "'"■       sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  and  innocent  Pepa- 
rethians. 

PMiDDD  159.  In  ?hiKp's  epistle  CaUias  is  named  «8  the 
fommLer.  tschines,  in  his  Oration  on  the  Crown  (p.  478) 
mTSs  Aristodemus  as  the  commander  pnncipallymgaged 
Tunw^rantabte  hostilities  on  the  Thessalmn  coast.  Pt««bly 
ArisrSs  was  commander-in-chief,  and  as  such  obtained 
from  theTarty  the  reward  stated  by  Aschuies ;  while  Callm. 
Sgunder  km,  was  the  officer  pnnc.pally  offering hunsdt 
to  Philip's  notice. 
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Affairs  of  Greegi:,  from  the  Acquisition  of  the 
SituaticHi  of  First  .Minister  of  Athens  by 
Demosthenes,  to  the  Ejection  of  the  King  of 
Macedonia  to  thq  Office  of  General  of  th« 
AmphictyoniC  Confederacy, 


SECTION   I. 

Characier  of  the  Office  of  First  Minister  of  Athens.  Ability 
and  Diligence  qf  Demosthenes.  Negotiation  mtk  Fermu 
New  Coalition  with  Phocion'sPartt/.  Embassy  qf  Demosthenes 
to  the  Hellespontine  Cities. 

THE  situfLtion  of  first  minister,  or  vicegerent  sect. 
of  the  soverein  assembly,  for  the  direction  \  ~ 
of  the  eXjBcutiye  government,  was  less  connected 
with  a  particular  office,  in  Athens,  than  in  any 
other  Grecian  commonwealth,  whose  constitution 
has  been  unfolded  to  us.  In  Lacedaemon,  the 
ephor  of  the  year  wa^s  the  principal  minister ;  at 
Thebes,  the  polemarc  or  the  Bosotarc.  Under 
Solon's  constitution,  the  archon  of  the  year  seems 
to  have  been  the  proper  first  minister  of  Athens* 
But  when  the  commonwealtiii  became  much  im- 
,  plicated  in  wars,  It  wfus  feund  ccmveni^t  that  the 
strategus,  the  first  general,  should  have  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  call  extraoixlinary  assemblies,  of 
the  people,  which  was  analogous  to  demanding 
an  audience  of  the  soverein.  The  general  aom«* 
monly  acquired  his  situation  by  his  abilities ;  the 

y  2  archon, 
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archon,  at  least  in  the  constitution  of  Cleistheneify 
if  the  business  was  legally  conducted,  always  by 
lot ;  .the  communications  of  the  general  to  the 
soverein  assembly  were  often  most  highly  interest- 
ing ;  those  of.  the  archon  seldom.  Men  of  t}* 
extraordinary  characters  then  of  Theiiiistodes, 
Aristeides,  Cimon,.and  Pericles,  holding  succes- 
sively the  office  of  general,  through  most  critical 
periods  of  many  years^  gave  it  an  importance  far 
above  that  of  any  other.  But  still  no  political 
power  was  constitutionally  attached  to  it,  except 
that  of  convening  the  people  J  and  to  avail  himself 
of  this,  the  general  must  be  an  able  speaker.  The 
real  character  of  first  minister  of  Athens  then 
seems  best  marked  by  Thucydides,  in  his  account 
of  the  dis^ace  and  restoration  of  Piericles,  in  the 
(early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  wirfr  *  None  of 

*  the  orators,'  says  the  historian,  '  could  satisfy 

*  the  people.    After  a  short  interval,  ther^ore; 

*  they  called   for  Perides  again,   to  mouftt  the 

*  bema,  and  tell  them  his  opinion  of  then-  affairs; 

*  and  advise  them  what  measures  tjiey  should 
'sanction  with  their  decrees.*  But  when  a^rward 
the  military  and'  civil  characters  became  more 
sejmrated,  than  they  were  in  the  times  of  The-^ 
mistocles  and  Pericles,  if  the  general  was  not 
himself  an  able  orator,  it  was  indispensable  for 
him  to  seek  the  assistance  of  an  abk  orator. 
Hence  Iphicrates,  tho  himself  a  speaker  of  not 
the  lowest  rank,  chose  an  orator,  not  a  military 
man,  for  his  associate  in  military  command ;  and 
haice  what  Demosthenes,  in  his  political  noviciate, 
described,  '  an  orator  commander-in-cliief,'  with  at 

*  general 
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*  general  under  him'; '  that  b,  an  orator  doing  that 
part  ©f  the  general's  business  which  he.  was  unable 
to  do  for  himself,  speaking  to  the  soverein  people 
for  him,  and  so  appearing  the  principal  person.- 
But  Demosthenes  himself  seems  to  have  been  the 
.£rst  who  ever  acquired  that  leading  situation, 
which  he  held,  of  effective  first  minister  of  the 
conimonjvealth,  wholly  without  miUtary  reputa-. 
tion,  and  witibout  any  military  office.  He  became 
an  eminent  example  of  what  he  had  formerly  re- 
presented as  a  new  portent,  an  absurd  anomaly  in 
igoyemment,  an  or^tpr  commander-in-chief,  with 
a  general  mjder  him. 

The  Qreeks,  amid  their  deficiencies  in  the 
^science  of  politics,  held  very  generally,  as  well  as 
justly,  that  the  mUitary  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  civil  power ;  that  is,  the  military,'  as  a  branch 
of  the  executive,  should  be  subordinate  to  the 

■s. 

legislative.  But  it  ferther  deserves  remark  that, 
in  every  Grecian  republic,  where  lye  find  any 
.steddy  constitution,  the  executive  was  modelled 
upon  the  plan  of  regal  authority .-  This  same  per- 
son (at  least  in  times  of  w^r,  which  were  filmost 
continual)  the  chief  military  man  held  the  chief 
civil  ccMnmand.  Hence  -Sl^cbines, <m  an  occasion  j^^y^' 
when  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  him  ^®  co^. 
to  avoid  whatever  might  oflfend  popular  jealousy, 
did  not  scruple  to  arraign  Demosthenes  of  uncon- 
stitutional conduct,  as  well  as  gross  aa^ogance^  in 
threatening  that  he  would  make  the  generals  of 
the  cotomoHwealth  feel  the  superior  importance 
of  an  orator.  But,  thiXMighout  tlie  Greciaii  re- 
publics, the  ci^  acd  military  character  were,  in 

Y  3  theory, 
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CH^p.  theory,  never  separated:  both  equally  pervaded 
the  whole  people ;  every  man  was  to  be  a  ioldief, 
and  every  man  a  member  of  the  soverein  assembly. 
Citizens  however  lAore  and  niofe  avoiding  military 
service,  it  became  necessary  for  the  common- 
wealth to  entertain  an  overbearing  body  of  m^- 
cenaries,  while  nowhere,  in  the  constitution,  existed 
any  proper  provision  ifor  iiuch  a  state  of  tWngs, 

« 

Hence  tlie  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  in'  fact  irre^ 
gular,  was  in  principle  perhaps  good;  and  the 
reproof  of  JEschinies,  justly  founded,  as  the  con- 
stitution had  been,  yet,  in  the  'altered  state  of 
things,  was  of  pernicious  tendency.  But  again 
still  it  deserves  observation,  that,  as  far  as  the 
Grecian  governments  are  laid  open  to  us,  nowherfe 
was  the  civil  power  of  the  miUlary  chief  magisr 
trate  more  narrowly  limited,  nowhere  so  regdariy, 
as^in  the  Lacedaemonian  constitution;  where  alone 
hereditary  succession  and  the  title  of  king  were 
preserved,  and  where  the  sacredness  of  the  Foyal 
person,  as  of  the  essence  of  the  constituticM:i,  was 
most  strictly  ssmctioned. 

The  situation,  in  which  Demosthenes  now 
stood,  was  arduous,  but  offered,  to  a  soaring  am* 
bition,  great  and  invitmg  view^  A^  first  minfeter 
of  Athens,  he  was  liie  leading  roan  of  the  interest, 
throughout  Greece,  hardly  ta  be  ppop^ly  distin-  , 
guished  as  the  Democrat!^,  because  some  of  tb^ 
principal  republiics,  wsa-mest  in  the  MaeedcHoiiail 
alliance,  were  highly  demoeratical,  but  of  that 
1^'hich  Was  opposed  to  the  Macedonian ;  aitintei^st 
listing,  iia  greater  or  les^  amount,  In  every  re- 
publip  of  ^p  »atioo,  md  maktamed  by  a  dis» 

positiwi 
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|K)6ition,  not  so  much  adverse  to  Macedonian 
patronage,  as  ready  to  o{^se,  in  all  circumstances, 
feUowcitizens  of  that  party  which  injoyed  Mace- 
donian patronage.  This  party,  in  every  republic^ 
wanted  a  patrcHiizing  power;  and  Athens  alone, 
of  the  Grecian  states,  was  in  a  situation  to  afford 
ncouragement  If  then  Athens  could  give  a 
general  prevalence  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party, 
Athens  would  be,  what  we  find  Demosthenes  con-* 
tinually  inciting  her  people  to  covet,  the  imperial 
republic,  mistress  of  Greece,  and  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  empire. 

The  numerous,  and  great  failures,  already  and 
recently  experienced,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object, 
might  have  disconcerted  the  most  ambitious  poU- 
tician,  unless  he  possessed  the  penetration  and 
powers  of  combination  of  Demosthenes,  to  find 
and  form  new  ground  of  hope.  But  speculations 
on  o{^)ortunities,  some  of  them  perhaps  hardly 
then  discernible  to  any  other  eye,  are  shown,  by 
following  events,  to  have  ingaged  his  att^tion ; 
and  the  use  he  made  of  them  ^  marks  him  for  one 
of  the  acutest  statesmen  that  ever  was  at  the  head 
of  a  government.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  Lord  Boiin^ 
a  modem  politician,  of  great  acuteness  and  exten-  J^he  Sp^lt  of 
sive  experience,  speculating  on  this  part  of  history,  Patriotism. 
that  ^  haran^ing  was,  at  this  time^  the  least  part 
^  of  the  business  of  Demosthenes ;  and  eloquence 
^  neither  the  sole,  nor  the  principal  talent,  as  the 
'  style  of  writers  would  induce  us  to  believe,  on 
^  which  his  success  depended.  He  must  have 
'  been  master  of  other  arts,  subservient  to  which 
^  his  eloquence  was  employed ;  and  must  have 

T  4  '  had 
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had  a  thorough  knowlege  of  his  own  stete,  and 
of  the  other  states  of  Greece ;  of  tiieir  dispo- 
sitions, and  of  their  interests,  relatively  to  one 
another  and  relatively  to  their-  neighbors,  to  the 
Persians  particularly,  with  whom  he  had  corres- 
pondence, not  much  to  his  honor.  I  say,  he 
must  have  been  master  of  many  other  arts,  and 
have  possessed  an  immense  fund  of  knowjege, 
to  make  his  eloquence  in  every  case  success£al, 
and  even  pertinent  and  seasonable  *  in  some,  a& 
well  as  to  direct  it  and  furnish  it  with:  matter^ 
whenever  he  thought  fit  to  employ  that  weapcwa/ 
And  we  find  Demosthenes  speaking  not  very, 
differently  of  himself.  He  boasts  that  he  was  the 
only  one  who  had  ever  undertaken  singly  to  carry 
political  business  through  all  its  stages:  for  in-» 
stance,  to  show  the  people  the  public  interest  re- 
quiring that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  tasuch  a 
state ;  to  draw .  the  decree,  containing  the  instruc* 
tions  for  the  ministers  to  b^  employed ;  to  defend 
it  against  the  objections  of  opposing  orators ;  and 
then  himself  to  take  the  ofiice,  and  execute  aU  the 
functions  of  the  embassy  :  *  I  applied  myself,'  he 
says,  ^  to  every  kind  of  public  business  '.' 

From  before  the  first  Persian  invasicm,  when 
the  Athenians,  pressed  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
solicited  assistance  from  the  satrap  of  Siardis,  th^e 
had  perhaps  never  been  a  time  when  some  of  the 
republics  were  tiot  looking  for  advantage  from 
connection  with  the  Persian  court,  or  its  officers. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  -  the  victories  of  Xan- 
thippus   and  Cimon,  but  much  more  since  the 

.    .         '      .'       ^pedkioa 
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ei;:pedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  the  follow- 
ing successes  of  Agesilaus,  even  that  distant  court, 
but  much  more  the  western  satraps,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  watch  Grecian  politics  with  a  jealous 
eye,  to  fear  any  political  union  of  the  numerous 
istates  of  that  little  country,  to  interpose  in  its 
divisions,  and  assist  the  weaker  against  the  stronger^ 
Th^  ptospect  therefore,  now  appearing,  of  union 
under  such  a  prince  as^  Philip,  whose  conquests 
already  approached  ther  Persian  provinces,  would 
fee  more  than  commonly  alarming.  It  seems 
ii^sonable  to  suppose  that  a  politician,  generally 
so  cautious  as  Isooratels)  had  knowlegfe  of  circum- 
stances not  reported  by  extant  writers,  which  led 
him  to  that  pP6irocation  to  Persia,  contained  in 
liis  Orition  on  Peace,  and  repeated  in  the  orations 
to  Archidamus  «,nd  to  PMHp.  Demosthenes  him-  Demosth. 
«elf  formerly,  opposing,  wkh  apparent  propriety,  p'*>^^°**- 
i:ieedles8  or  interested  provocation  to  Persia,  had 
however  declared,  that  he  coniSidered  the  king  of 
Persia  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  the  Greeks. 
With  whafctever  good  6r  ill  judgement  then  Iso- 
crates  persevered  in  urging,  as  the  interest  of 
•Greece,  to  carry  war  against  Persia,  Demosthenes 
did  not  scruple  now  to  pursue  the  interest  of  his 
pftTty  in  forming  or  improving  connection  with 
Per^a;-  In.  the  general  assembly  >he  contended  Demosth. 
that  alliance  with  Persia  should  be  cultivated,  and  ^on^ncp. 
pecuniary  assistance,  fpr  war  against  Macedonia,  ^*^"'pp- 
solicited.  An  emb^sy  to  the  Persian  court,  on 
his  motion,  wa;s  decreed,  and;  Sunder  his  able  JEsch.de 
dir^ctioD;^  wte  successful.  A.considerable  subsidy 
..;•;;  was 
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,  CHAF.  w^  obtaiiied,  and  he  became  bimdelf  the  ag^nt  of 
>  ^^*  .  the  PersiMi  cwirt  for  the  disposal  of  the  money. 
Ilie  situation  of  the  important  ilaiid  oi  Eubeea, 
distracted  still  violently  by  fadk>n,  but  almost  lost 
to  Athens,  then  ingaged  his  attentidn.r  Large  ex^ 
perience  had  now  tau^t  him,  that  the  haughtiness 
of  democratical  empire  had  been  carried,  by  the 
Athenian  government,  to  a  pernicious  ^treme  j 
not  only  in  the  violences  of  the  former  leader^  of 
his  party,  which  had  produced  the  misfortunes  cf 
the  Confederate  war,  but  perhaps  even  in  his  own 
speeches  and  measures,  which  might  have  cao^ 
tributed  to  ihe  loss  oi  Amphipoli^^^nd  Olynthus* 
If,  in  the  present  situation  of  (jrfeece,  the  repuldift 
"^  would  hold  subjects,  or  support  its  amUtious  pw- 
poses  by  alliances,  the  toi^  must  be  cdtered.  Yet 
the  change  could  not  be  perfectly  easy :  for  so  were 
the  Athenian  people  accustomed  to  be  flattered 
with  the  idea  of  their  absolute  sovereinty,  that  to 
profess  an  adverse  principle,  to  imitate  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  arts  of  equity,  liben^ty,  and 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  constitu^on  of  every 
little  patronized  republic,  would  require  ^reat  cir- 
cumspection, ^and  able  as  well  ajs  earful  manage 
mei^  To  ^bviitte  this  difEeulty,  DemostheiaM 
seems,  a  second  time,  to  have  used  and  abused 
the  liberality  of  the  party  of  Phocion.  They  \md 
tdwa^s  reccNQtimended  a  liberal  policy,  both  toward 
'  tdlies  and  toward  enemies ;  and  there  vf^ere  many 
among  the  Euboeans  disposed  to  trui^  theoct,  who 
*ould  liot  trust  the  parly  erf  Chares.  How  aoy 
accommodation  was  broiugld^  about^  dees   not 

appear^ 
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i^f^pear,  but  si^ne  degree  of  coalition  was  again  .  ssctt 
iortned.  >  , ^1 

During  the  late  war  between  Athens  and  Mace* 
donia,  Callias,  founder  of  the  Eubcean  general 
assembly,  instituted  to  support  the  independency 
of  the  Hand,  had  passed  to  the  Macedonian  court 
The  dii^nction,  with  which  he  was  treated  there^ 
is  marked  in  the  observation  of  the  cotemporary 
orator,  that  he  was  favored  with  the  title  of  '  the  ^scb«  de 
^  kiQg^s  companion;'  a  principal  honor  of. that 
court,  revived  under  the  Roman  empire  with  the 
Latki  appellatioh  *  OMiies;'  whence  the  modem 
title  *  count/  so  familiar  now  throughout  Europe; 
and  apparently  tiie  tenn  ^ .  companions'  of  the 
m^ers  of  knighthood  has  been  of  the  same  origin  *. 
The  peace  quickly  following  beftween  Macedonia 
and  Athena,  cpuld  hardly  fail  to  produce  some 
disappointment  to  his  hopes.  \^^hat  the  circum- 
stances were  we  ase  not  informed ;  nor  should  we 
perhaps  trust  iEschines,  any  more  than  Demos- 
thenes, for  all  that  his  words  seem,  to  imply,  which 
he  would  not  venture  directly  to  assert;  Gallias 
however  ingaged  ifi  measures  offensive  fo  Philip, 
,whence^  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Macedonia.  If 
then  there  renmined  a  state  of  any  considerable 
power,  whence  he  could  hope  for  support  in  his 
political  purposes,  it  was  Thebies,^  and  he  waat 
thither. 

Beiore  this  time,  evidently,  Demosthenes  had 
opened  that  commvtoication  with  a  party  in  Thebes, 
with  which  we  find  -Sschines  reproadbing  him, 
imd  wUich  he  afterward  tuilied  to  ^eat  account 

•^     ■    ■■      r    ••.  ..  -     It 
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CHAP.    It  was  a  bold  id«a  to  tmrie  the  piBOjble  of; all 

Vr--v---'  Greece  the  mosl^inveterately  hostile,  equally  hating 
the  Athenians  and  hated  by  them,  tb  clbse  political 
union  with  Athens.  \,  But,  as  the  party  in  Thebes, 
which  desired .  to  maintain  the  cdnnectiote  with 
Macedonia,  would  be  indisposed  to  favor  CaQias, 
or  to  receive  overtures  from  Demoathoies, .  the 
opposite- party  would,  on  that  very  account^  be  m 
some  degree  prepared  for  both-  XHallias  however 
soon  quitted  Thebes,  without  having  carried  any 
public  purpose  that  has  been  made  known  to  us ; 
and  returning  to  his  own  city,  Chalcis,  where  hk 
influence  seems  to  have  remained  iritire,  he  pro- 
cured a  deputation  to  be  sent  by  the  Chalcidian 
government  to  Athens,  to  treat  of  a  new  alliance^ 
Demosthenes  not  only  gave  his  support  to  the 
liberal  system,  which  Phocion  and  Isocrates  had 
bfBen  continually  recommending,  but,  as  in  making 
the  peace  with  Macedonia,  so  now  again  in  treat- 
with  EubGeii,  he  surprized  them  with  going  a 
great  deal  farther  than  they  would  have  ventured. 
Under  his  management  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which,  all  claim  of  dominion  of  the  Athenian 
people  over,  not  Chalcis  only,  but  Eretria,  Oreus, 

jEsch.  ut     in    eflFect  all  Euboea,  was  surrendered :    those 

'  cities  were  no  longer  to   send  deputies  to   the 

synedriiim  at  Athens,  and  no  more  lo  pay  tribute : 

'they  were  made  as  completely  independent,  by 

this  treaty,  as  Byzantium,  and  tiie  allied  ilands, 

by  the  peace  concluding  the  Confederate  war. 

This  negotiation,  managed  by  Demosthenes, 

B,C.  341.  Phocion  so  far  approved,  that  he tookthe  militairy 
*  command  requisite  for  carrying  it  into  effect 

22  ;  /Under 
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Under  his  ordera  a  bddy  of  Athenian  troops  sect^ 
passed;  int6  Euboea.  Theban  and  Macedonian  v_^;_i, 
froopsiare  ipoken  of,  as  in  considerable  force  in  c.'74.  ' 
the  iland«  iBuit  among  the  cotemporary  orators,  ^"^^-^^ 
and  nort;  less  ftmbng  tiie  later  historical  writers,  we 
find',  such  terms  very  loosely  applied.  It  seems 
vwy  uiilikely  that  any  Macedonian,  v  or  even 
Theban,  men  were  among  Uiose  troops :  they 
aeem  rather  to  have  been  only  Euboeans,  who 
desif  ed  that  support  from  Macedobiia  and  Thebes 
which '  they  did  not  obtain :  for  Philip,  hindered 
by  tbis>  war  with  Thrace  and  Scytbia,  had  besides 
no  disposition  to  oppose  PhOcion ;  and :  Thebei 
was  distracted  by  faction,  heightened  by  the  in- 
trigue of  Demosthenes.  Philisteides  of  Oreus, 
and  Cleitarcfhus  oi  Evetxisi,  principal  men,  called 
by  their  opponents  tyrants  of  those  qities,  with- 
drew, and  the  whole  iland  was  brought  under 
subjection  (not  nominally  to  Athens,  bui  to  the 
party  of  CalUas,  the  friend  of  Demosthenes)  with 
30  little  eflfort,  that  no 'account  (rf  any  contest 


l*ecnaihs'. 

-  ;  Tor  surrendering,  by  the  treaty,  that  sovereioty* 
pf  Eubo&a,  with  the  revenue  .attached  tp  it,  which 
tbe  Athenian  people  had,  now  for  ages,  claimed 
and  geiaeraUy  laield,  it  might  be  expected  that  one 
day. «Pme  opposiiig' orator  would  propose  to  ac-< 
quire  pro6t,  or  credit  and  power,  by  calling  the 
authOrjJ  of  the  measure  to  a  severe  account.    It 

''!•:-'  '.was 

^  P)jttt^r^li,'a8  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Wesseliiig,vhai 
Emitted  all  notice .  of  this  expedition  under  Phocion ;  an  ex- 
^editiori,  though  producing  no  brilliancy  <)f  nriilitary  atebievc- 
aieat|  ^y^et  off  great  political  importance^  W«  might  well 
have  spared  some  of  his  strange  tales  of  Phocion's  deeds, 
afterward  in  Thrace,  for  a  good  account  of  it. 


xu. 
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SECTION     II.  '  ' 

War  of  Macedonia  with  the.  HellespQntine  Cities.   Athenian 
Decree:  Letter  of  Philip  :  Fourth  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 

CHAP.  We  are  without  infofmation  of  the  sptc^c  jwo* 
vocatlda  which  induced  Philip,  soon  alter  his 
return  from  the  Scythian  T«nar,  to  lay  siege  to 
Perinthus.  The  historian's  expression  is  generalj 
that  Perinthus  was  hostile  to  Macedonia*.  But 
to  Philip's  common  practice,  of  employing  sedu- 
lously and  most  patiently,  against  all  Grecaaa 
towns,  peaceful  means  before  he  w4>vSd  resort  to 
arms,  we  have  large  testimony;  and  for  the  in- 
couragement  to  the  Athenian  party  in  Perinthus 
to  give  provocation  to  Macedonia,:  our  infianna- 
tion  is  ample ;  it  was  invitation  from  Athciis,  aad 
assurance  of  the  powerful  and  .profitable  support 
of  Persia.  The  force  which  Philip  led  against  a 
little  Grecian  colony,  indicates  that  he  was  aware 
the  contention  would  be  wi A  force  beyond  ite 
own.  The  besieging  army  is-  said  to  have  been  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  But  the  town,  singukrly 
strong  by  situation,  coverii^  a  hill  of  ^&mc  forra^ 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  was  alsawell  ferti- 
fied.  The  art  of  the  besiegers  ^sood  madea^to^h 
in  the  wall.  But  no  soonerwas  a  pcin*  tbnesatened 
by  their  machines,  than  the  besieged  raised  a  new 
defence  within,  connected,  at  its  extremities,  with 
the  uninjured  part  of  the  old  fortification.  This 
new  defence  then,  tho  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
old  wall,  yet  being  on  higher  ground,  and  flanking 

the 
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the  ground  without  it,  possessed  great  advantage    sect 
against  assault.    Meanwhile,  the  port  hieing  open,  v    ^["^  ^ 
supplies  of  every  kind  wer;e ,  largely  furnished  to 
the  besie^d.    The  satraps  of  all  the  maritime  D\od.ut6. 
provinces  of  the   Persian  empire  had  received  Pau»n.Li. 
orders  to  suppcnrt  them  ;  and  not  only  provisions  ^^?t*  ^  ^^" 
aqd  ammunition  were  abundantly  sent  in,  but  a 
large  body  of  those  Grecian  troops,  always  ready 
for  hire  in  any  service,  was  prepared  to  reinforce 
the  garrison. 

PhiKp  now  perceived  that  a  fleet,  powerful 
-enough  to  comtnmid  the  sea,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary lo  the  success  of  hb  enterprize.  Such  a 
fleet  accordingly  he  assembled.  Meanwhile  ob- 
serving that  supplies  reached  Perinthus  {nincipally 
through  the  Selymbrians,  whom  he  had  not  before 
treated  as  enemies,  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
Idockade  their  town.  These  measures  were  effi- 
eacious  and  threata^ng  enough  to  excite  new  and 
extraordinary  exertion  from  Demoi^heines.  The 
way-par^  had  long  been  imputing  to  Macedonia 
hostile  conduct  against  Athens  :  they  had  incited 
and  committed  hostile  acts  against  Macedonia : 
yet  war  was  not  avowed  betwieen  the  two  govern- 
ments; and  in  the  connection,  which  they  seem  to 
have  yet  maintained'in  sMae  decree  with  the  party 
of  Piiocioii,  it  ^ould  not  convemiiwitly  be  propc«ed. 
But  the  naval  commander  on  the  Hellespontine  Epist.  PBi^ 
j^fion,  Leodamas,  being  a  man  for  their  purpose,  Demoitii* 
tihey  sent^  hito  instructronsi  ^t  iJbeir  awn  risk,  with-  pf  j^J^ 
put  authopfy  Wni  tties^^^^^  asseinbly;  tb  Sarty 
troops  fend  provisions- iiito/  Selymbria,  conveying 
ih^m  in  merchant-ships,  un(]ier,  pt*^ten<^e  bf .  sup- 
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CHAT,    plying  the  itand  of  Z^mnos.    The  commander  of 
>  ^^  *   '  the  Macedonian  ffeet,  however,  Amyntas,  took  all 
the  ships,  and  sent  them,  with  their  commander. 
Leodamsis,  into  a  port  of  Macedonia. 

This  event  produced,  as  was  likely,  much  agita- 
tion in  Athens.  The  war-party  were  sedulous  to^ 
excite  indignation  among  the  Many  against  Philip. 
Demostiienes,  as  we  learn  From  himself,  took  a 
leading  part^  A  moderate  decree  however, 
moved  by  Eubulus,  one  of  the  most  emina^t  of 

« 

Demosth.     Phocion's  party,  was  adopted,  which  may  deserve 

p.  ^49.       to  be  seen  complete,  in  a  litteral  translation.    It 

ran  thus  :  *  In  the  archonship  of  Neocles^  in  the 

^  month  Boedromion,  tiie  generals^  havk^  called 

*  an  extraordinary  assembly,    Eubulus    sen   of 

*  Mnesitheus,  of  the  Cyprian  ward,  tooved—^ 
"  Whereas  the  generals  have  reported  to;tfad 
'^  assembly,  that  the  naval  commander  Leodamejs, 
^^  \^dth  twenty  ships  of  burthen,  passing  under  his 
"  orders  to  the  Hellesp(»it  ^  for  com,  have,  be&k 
*^  taken  by  Amyntas,  commanding  in  the  ser^kce 
"  of  Philip,  and  carried  into  the  ports  of  Mace-r 
^^  donia,  and  there  detained  under  guard ;  there^ 
^^  fore  the  prytanes  and  the  generals  shaU  provide 
^'  that  the  council  be  JEiasembled,  and  prpceed 'to 
^^  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  to  PhiHp ;  whd 
^^  shall  confer  with  hinv  for  the  relqt^e.of  [the 

'.'    ;    ^^  admiral;  the  ships  and  the  9^ieT&;  mA  i^^k 

.  '  ^VflbaU 

Deuiosth.  de  cor.  p.  349.  llie  first  phrase  seems  td  conbtii) 
an  acknovkgement  t^  the  iiregiuk'r  orders  ^ff^^eodQiofy 
were  from  himse|f.  .  . 

^  ^ere  and  elsewhere  1%e  Hellespont  incAiaes^'evM^tl^ 
lbs ^rf>pontis.   See  also  Phil^'s  letter,  p^  sst*  /    ,xo  f 
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•*  shajl  appear  that  the  proceedings  of  Amynttis- 
hive  been  the  result  of  ignorance  or  mistake, 
the  people  will  impute  no  blame  to  him;  if 
Philip  detected  their  officer  exceeding  his  in- 
structions, the  Athenians  will  take  connizance 
"  of  the  matter,  and  reprove  oar  punish,  a^  the 
"  fault  or  inadvertency  may  deserve ;  if  it  be 
"  neither  of  these,  but  either  he  who  gave  or  he 
"  who  executed  the  commission'  has  committed 
"  wilful  outrage,  be  it  reported,  that  the  people; 
•^  on  just  information,  naay  consider  what  ought 
"  to  be  done  ^" 

An  embassy  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  returned  by  it  a  written  answer, 
preserved  also  by  the  orator,  apparenliy  at  lenglii  ; 
thus :  ^  The  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip,  to 
^  the  Athenian  council   and    people,    greeting: 

*  Your  ambassadors  have  conmiunicated  with  me 

*  concerning  the  capture  of  the  ships  commanded 

*  by  Leodamas?.  Altogether  you  seem  very  easy 
'  *o  be  imposed  upon,  if  you  think  I  c^'be.ignb^ 

*  rant  that  those  ships,  under  pretence  of  carrying 
'  cam  from  the  Hellespont  to  Lemnos,  were  sent 

^  to 

^  I>emo3thenes,  in  reporting  this  decree  an^  the^t  wMck 
flowed  ity  appqitttiBg  ambastad^r^i,  .has  shown  his.  dissatis*- 
faction  with  them  in.  the  language  of  ill  temper.  Tovro  f^h, 
Voiyvy  r&  ^(piCiAa,  \ii  sa^S,  EvC^vyioqiy^'^iff  ovk  iftL  To  f 
9f9&f  .'A^^''**  *''^'    'Hyno^wwo^t    jIt'  *A^ir9ip^*^  wtc?^^^   Mat 

9t^)'  T^oTVf*  x/yi  TO  i]/^^(0'fi».  The  repetition  of  the  name 
Ari^tophon,  and  the  introduction  of  that  of  Philocxates,  who 
was  in  exile,  are  rather  curious  characteristics  of  temper  or 
artifict.  /' 

'  It  seems  hot  ejasy  to  account  for  the  vaiiatiou  of  names, 
in  ihB  copies  extant  of  Demosthenes,  between  the  decree  and 
tile  letter,       -  ' 
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vto  succour  the  Selymbrians,  besieged  by  me,- 
and  not  intrded,  under  th^  provisions  of  the 
existing  treaty,  to  be  considered  aa  your  allies. 
The  instructions  moreover  to  the  commadpr  I 
know   were  not  authorized  by  the  Athenian 
people :  they  were  but  hazarded  by  some  men 
in  office,  and  some  now  in  private  station,  who 
desire,  by  any  means,  to  urge  the  people  to 
prefer  war  with  me  to  the  friendship  actually 
existing ;  men  who  have  their  private  advantages 
much  more  in  view  than  any  benefit  to  the 
Selymbrians.  I  am  however  of  opiiupn  that  this 
would  be  beneficial  neither  to  you  nor  to  me.. 
I  will  therefore  release  the  ships;  and,  for  the 
future,  if  you  will  not  allow  those  at  ;tbe  head 
of  your  afiairs  to  manage  them  disbQUestly  and 
injuriously,  but  will'  duly  reprove  mkI  restrain 
them,  I  also  will  endevor  to  preserve  dMi^peac^/ 
This  letter,  like  aU  those  preserve  from  Pbilip 
to  the  Atiienians,  bearing  nothing  of  that  character 
of  cunrdn^  which  has,  more  iodbed  by  nMKl^rn 
than  antient  writers^  been  imputed  to  hi^^  but  pn 
the  contrsuy  dignified  rather  tb%n .  CQU^ilifiltQfy, 
yet'  indicates  moderation  in  purpose  as  well  as 
openness  in  conduct.     The  slips'  cfews  wer?  re- 
leased :  complaint  of  the  indefensible  measure  of 
the  commander  was  dropped :  but  the  reti^ii  was 
not  of  corresponding  character.    WlKrfverrifti 
<^enii^  could.be  foqnd  fot  pegotiatiouy  D^mpsr 
thenes  and  the  war-party  were  iDdefed^ble  in 
exciting  hostility  against  Macedonia!    Iiicoui^ed 
by  them  the  Byzantmes  were  sedulous  in  furnishing 
support  to  the  Perinthiaiis :  the  best  part  of  their 
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military  force  was  €LctuaBy  serving  in  Perinthus. 
When  therefcwe  the  siege  had  already  been  con- 
tinued through  tlie  autumn  and  winter,  and  no 
prospect  of  speedy  success  appeared,  PhiKp,  leav- 
iiig  a  force  sufficient  only  to  blockade  the  place, 
marched  suddenly  with  the  greater  part  of  hw 
amfiy  a^inst  Byzantium  itself.  The  n  Byzantines, 
unable  to  defend  their  latids;  were  distressed :  but 
their  town  Was  too  strong  to  be  suddenly  taken. 

In  these  circumstances  Demosthenes  pronoun- 
ced that  called  the  Fourth  of  his  celebrated  Phi- 
lippic Orations^.  It  has  beeti  observed  by  the 
litterary  critics  that  this  oration  is  principally  a 
-repetition  of  former  topics,  but  for  the  political 
observer  it  has  important  characteristics  of  its  own. 
Throughout,  the  orator  shows  an  increased  con- 
^dence  in  the  power  of  his  party,  and  in  the  revival 
of  Ms  own  favor  with  a  majority  of  the  people : 
fee  i^esumes  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
theforic  revenue,  with  again  a  change  of  sentiments 
professed  on  that  subject;  apparently  the  price 
of  his  revived  favor  with  the  Many,  for  whose 
gratification  he  now  again  vindicates  the  accus- 
tomed application  of  that  revenue,  which  he  had 
before  demanded  for  public  service.  The  purpose  p^>'-  *• 
of  alliance  with  Persia  is  openly  avowed-;  and  in 
proof  of  a  disposition  in  the  Persian  government 
fevorable  to  Athens,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  Mace- 
doriiati  minister,  apparently  commissioned  to^  the 
tourt,  had  been  arrested  on  his  way,  by.  one  difthe 
satraps.   Among  those  great  officers,  however,  we 
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*  xLi^*    ^^^^  already  had  occasion  to  observe  conduct  som^ 
': — ' — '  times  very  adverse  to ,  the  purptoses  of  the  courts 
and  in  some  of  them  rays  of  the  liberality  of  the 
great  Cyrus  tod  the  first  Darius,  in  others  all  the 
barbarism  of  the  modem  east.    But  finally,  what 
will  be  not  least  important  to  rfem^k,  the  orator, 
,in  consequence  apparently  (>f  the  imiMTOved  pros- 
pect of  the  affairs  of  the  war-party  altogether, 
Ffiii.  4.       again  holds  out  the  claim  of  the  empire  of  Greece 
^"      '       for  the  Athenian  people,  and  indicates  the  pro- 
bability of  attaining  it    Lacedaemon,  he  observes, 
p.  145.       ^^  unable  to  raise  her  head ;  andArgos,  Thebes> 
Corinth,   and  Arcadia,   fonnerly  accustomed  to 
arrange  themselves  under  the  lead  of  either  Lace- 
daemon or  Athens,  now  concurred  only  in  a  gene-, 
ral  competition  with  them  and  with  oneanothen 
This  miserably  divided  and  eoiKsequently  weak 
:state  of  the  nation,  he  then  asserts,  to  be  the 
fortunate  crisis,  whence  the  Athenian  people  should 
profit  to  establish  their  authority  over  the  whole,  r 

SECTION  III. 

.Philip's  Letter  to  the  Athenian  People:   Oration  of  DemoS' 

thenes  on  the  Letter,  ' 

;The  threats  in  this  celebrated ,  oration,  baffled  as 
the  Macedonian  arms  had  been  in  Thrace,  were 
alarming  to  Matedonia ;  but  still  more  perhaps 
to  every  republic  of  Greece,  which  desired  to 
;.avoid  subjection  to  the  war-party  of  Athens.  To- 
w£uxi  Macedonia  howeverthe  tenor  was  so  liostile, 
that,  coming  from  one  who  possessed  a  command- 
ing influence  in  the  soverejn  assembly  to  which 
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it  Was  addressed,  and  who  was  effectually  first  sect. 
minister  of  the  (x)mtnonwealth,  it  might  be  con-  ^~r- — * 
i^dered  as  hartily  short  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
Nevertheless  Philip,  knowiiig  that  a  party, still  sof 
great  weight,  whose  leaders  he  h^ly  esteasied 
■and  respected,  was  very  differently  disposed,  re- 
solved once  more  to  address  ranqostrance  to  the 
good  sense  and  justice  of  the  Athenian  people. 
He  sent  it  in  the  form,  then  usual,  of  a  letter ; 
which,  tho  of:  considerable  lengthy  has  been^  fortar 
jiatoly  preserved  with  tlie  works  of  .Dejnosthenes. 
Apparently  with  reason  it  has  been  generally  siip^ 
posed  his  own  composition,  since  Demosthened 
informs  us  that,  on  importaat  occasions,  he  was 
bis  own  secretary,  and  jEschines  that  he  was  aS 
<:apable  of  the  business  as  Python  of  Byzantiuoi, 
<ff  any  other  of  the  ablest  Greeks  in  his  service-; 
msd  the  supposition  receives  confirmation  from  the 
irtriking  conformity,  in  style  and  character,  be- 
tween thfe  and'two  shoiter  letters  from  Philip  to 
the  Athenian  people,  preserved  in  the  Oration  of 
Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  which  have  already  pemosth. 

•^    de  cor. 

occurred  for  notice.  In  the  original  it  has  been 
universally  admired  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
inodels  of  a  state  paper  ever  published,  singularly 
combining  dignity  with  simplicity,  perspicuity  ^ 
with  conciseness,  civility  of  expression  with  force 
of  representation,  moderation  of  phrase  with 
triumph  of  argument.  As  a  historical  document, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  curious,  and  certainly 
among  the  most  valuable,  remaining  from  anti- 
quity ;  its  value  in  that  view  being  greatly  increased 
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CHAP,  by  the  pres^rvatioa  of  the  oratiou  of  DeiDosthene* 
^^^*  in  reply  to  it,  which,  avoiding  to  contest,  m5st 
effectually  ccmfirms  the  exactness  of  its  state- 
ments ;  insomuch  that  there  is  hardly  su(h  another 
series  of  imp(H'tant  facts,  throughout  autient  his- 
tory, established  by  evidence  so  unquestionable '°, 
In  any  transtajtioo  it  must  suffer  much;  yet,  in 
justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  reader 
-  should  see  it  intire,  in  words  the  nearest  to  the 
original  that  may  be.     It  runs  thus : 

'  Philip,  to  the  Athenian  council  and  people, 
^  greeting :  Having  endevored  repeatedly,  by  my 
^  ambassadors,  to  induce  you  to  adhere  to  ycMir 
^  ingagements  solemnly  sworn  to,  and  those  en- 
^'devors  having  proved  fruitless,  I  have  thou^t 

*  it  best  now  myself  to  lay  before  you  the  matters 

*  in  which  I  reckon  I  am  aggrieved.  ,  Be  not  siirr 
^  prksed  at  the  length  of  my  leUec;  my  complauits 

*ajne 

'^  Some  modern  vfiiten,  in  jreheinence  of  attaehment  to 
the  politics  of  Demosthenes,  have  not  scrupled,  what  De- 
mosthenes dared  not  venture,  to  impute  falsehood  to  Philip'b 
Btatements  in  this -letter.  Thus  the  translator  Augtr,  in 
what  he  calls  his  *  Summary'  of  the  letter :  *  Dans  cette 
*'lettre,  m61ant  adroitemetit  1^  vrai  avec  le  faitx,  il  ^fe  de 
^  Fan  tout  le  parti  possible,  donne  k  V^tre  Pair  de  la  verit6> 

*  presente  avec  art  des  faits  constants  ou  douteux,  dont  il  de.- 

*  duit  k  son  dvailtage  les  consequences  les  plus  justes  tt  les 
^ptefcpi^ises/  &c.  He  has  done  himself- and  tfae.wziter 
credit  then  in  noticing  '  le  style  simple,  noble,  &  precis  de 

*  c^tte  lettre,  la  marcie  facile  &  rehchainemeiit  natUrel  des 
'14^8  <jui  la  composettt/  In  his  *  stthitnary'  alte)[ward  of 
the  orsttion  of  Demosthenes  ip/'eply,  he  ao^s,  *  Sanss'amuser 

*  h.  r6pondre  k  tous  les  articles  de  la  lettre,  il  (Demosthenej 
*.prend  le  ton  affirmatif/-^So  equally  Auger  himself,  aWd  aH 
other  writerp,  a^i^ers  pf  the  politics  of  Demosthenes,  as 
far  as  my.  reading  among  them  has  gone,  hive  ayoi'de4  to 
'  VamUser'Mth' Answering:  aay  ^ne  of  the  articles^  of  thfeleite)-; 
anii  all,  after  the  great  orator's  example,  have  taken  '  le  toa 
*affirmatif/ 
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^  apre  tnumerous,  and  it  appears  neceasary  to  ex- 
^  plain  all.  distinctly.  i 

^  I  -mil  begin  with  mentioning  tfaot^  when  Nicias 
^  my  herald  wm  carmed  off  Jby  violence  from  my 
^  territory^  you  did  not  call  the  perpetrators  of 
^  that  outrage  to  accomit,  but  you  imprisoned 
/  the  injured  person  ten  mcHiXhs ;  and  my  letten^^ 
'  of /wduch  he  was  the  bearer,  you  caused  to  be  . 

*  r6d  in.  your  general  assembly  "• 

*  Then  whfen  the  Thasians,  your  subjects,  ad- 
^  oajltted  into'^their  port  the  ships  of  war  of  the 
^  Byzantines,  my  enemies,  and  all  privateers  and 
^  pirates,  besides  cruizing  s^ai^st  my  subjects, 
^  tbaj:  would,  come  there,  tho  the  treaty  between 
^  us  declares  such  conduct  an  act  of  hostility,  you 
^  would  take  no  measures  to  jMcevent  it.    - 

Mt  was  about  the  same  time  that  Diopeithes 

*  invaded  the  -country  uinler  my  protectidtn,/car- 
f  ri^  off  th§  free  inhabitants  of  Crohyle  and  Tiris- 
^  tasis,  and  sold  them  to  slavery,. plundered  and 
^  wasted  the  bordering  lands  of  Thrace,  and  at 
^  ledgtb)piidiceeded  'to  that  excess  of  lawless  vio- 
^  Jieoce,  as.  tp  airest  my  minister,  Amfdo^oehus, 
S^^t'to  negotiate  thetrelea^e  of  the  privmers, 
'  and,  bjy  treating  him  With  extreme  severity, 
i  forded  Mm  to  pay  ^nme  talents  (near  eighteen 
f  hundred  pounds)  forthis  ransom.  And  this  conduct 

/received 

'  ^^  Latei**  writers  hav«  eulogized  tbe  {>elitene98  oi  ibe  A  the* 
nifois/ on  this  occasioxi,  ia  returfudg  the  letters,  of  the  qfieea 
Olympaas  unopened.  They  have  however  avoided  notice,  of 
tiie  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in  stopping*  the  herald ;  and 
thjeir  ei4o^.if  a  little  farther  vwjeakenfd  by  the  faili^re.of  ^ 
authority  of  Demosthenes  for  the  matter  of  polit;encss.  It  is 
Indeed  observahle  thdt  Philip  himself  seems  to  'hate  kriow» 
nothing  of  the  letters  for  the  queen, 
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received  absolutely  the  approbation  of  the 
people  in  assembly;  tho  among  all  nations  to 
violate  heralds  and  ambasadors  is  held  nefari- 
ous, and  most  among  you.  When  your  herald, 
Anthemocritus,  was  jMit  to  death  by  the  Mega- 
reaiis,  you  marked  your  sense  of  the  crime  by 
excluding  the  M egarean  peofde  from  participa- 
tion in  the  mysterfes,  and  by  erecting  a  momi- 
mental  statue  before  your  city-gate.  What  then 
is  to  be  said  of  a  crime  committed  by  yourselves, 
which  you,  when  committed  ag^st  you,  have 
so  resented  ? 
*  To  proceed  then ;  your  general,  Callias,  took 
possession  of  all  the  towns  on  the  Pagasaean  bay, 
connected  by  close  alliance  with  me,  and  intitled, 
by  treaty,  to  peace  from  you :  he'  seized  all  ships 
bound  to  Macedonia,  and  condemning  all  found 
aboard  as  enemies,  sold  them  to  dFavery.  And 
for  these  violences  your  decrees  rewarded  him 
with  applause.  I  am  r^lly  not  aware  what  yoii 
could  do  more  contrary  to  habits  of  peace,  if 
you  were  at  declared  war  with  me.  Whwi  there 
was  open  war  between  us,  you  did  $0  and  no 
otherwise;  you  sent  out  your  ships,  you  sold 
those  whom  you  took  sailing  to  my  kingdom, 
you  assisted  my  enemies,  you  did  all  the  ill  you 
could  to  my  people.  But  now,  you  have  pro- 
ceeded to  such  an  extreme  of  unjustifiable  male- 
volence, as  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Persian 
king,  to  persuade  him  to  make  war  against  n^e. 
Surely  this  is  conduct  most  extraordinary.  Before 
^  that  monarch  had  recovered  Egypt  and  Phenicia, 
/  in  ajpprehension  of  attack  from  him,  you  {passed 
23  ^decrees. 
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decree,  proposing  a  confederacy  against  hini^ 
and  inviting  me,  with  all  other  Greeks,  to  accede 
to  it.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  such  is  the  extm- 
vagance  of  your  rancor  toward  me,  you  are  treats 
ing  with  him  for  an  alliapce  against  me.  Your 
forefathers,  as  I  am  informed,  held  it  a  foul  re- 
proach to  the  family  of  Pebistratus,  that  they 
led  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks ;  yet  you 
are  not  ashamed  to  do  those  very  things  which, 
in  those  you  call  tyrants,  you  condemn. 
*  Among  other  extraordinary  matters  then  you 
require,  in  your  decrees,  that  I  should  allow 
Teres  and  Kersobleptes  to  command  undis- 
turbed in  Thrace,  because  they  are  Athenian 
citizens.  But  I  know  they  were  not  comprized 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  made  by  me  with  you  ; 
their  names  af  e  not  to  be  found  in  the  ingraved 
copies  of  the  treaty,  and  they  have  been  dis- 
owned by  you  as  Athenian  citizens:  farther  I 
know  that  Teres  has  borne  arms  with  me  against 
you, ,  and  that  Ke^'sobleptes,  desiring  to  take  the 
oaths  to  the  treaty  before  my  ambassadors,  was 
prevented  by  your  generals,  representing  him  ajB 
an  eneniy  tp  the  Athenian  people.  How  then 
is  this  fair  or  just ;  to  declare  him  an  enemy  to 
your  state,  if  so  your  interest  in  the  moment  re- 
quires ;  to  claim  him  as  your  citizen,  if  you  want 
to  institute  a  calumnious  charge  against  me? 
Sitalces,'  (the  prince  already  so  often  occurring 

for  mention  by  the  name  of  Cotys)  *  it  is  known 
wasr  admitted  to  tlie  rights  of  your  city:  yet 
vhen  ^e^i^ms  assassinated,  his  murderw  imme- 

/  4iatelj  %uic(  favor  witU  you ;  an^  neveirtheless 

*you 
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CHAP.    *  you  woidd  go  to  war  with^me  in  tiie  cause  of 

.  ^^^'  .  <  Ke^obleptes ;  knowing  perfectly  that  none  of 

i  'those  foreiners,  on  wbotn  you  have  bestowed  the 

'  present  of  citizenship,  Care  in  the  least  for  either 

*  your  laws  or  your  dciCrees.  But,  trttritting  much 
'  that  might  be  said  6n  this  subject,  to  come  to  a 

*  point,  you  gave  the  rights  of  your  city  to  Eva- 
goras  the  Cyprian,  and  Dionysius  the  Syracusan, 
and  their  posterity.    If  you  will  persuade  those 

*  who  expelled  these,  to  restore  them  to  the  au- 

*  thdrity  they  held  when  you  made  them  Athenian 

*  citizens,  you  shall  command  from  me  tlfttt  part 

*  of  Thrace  over  which  Teres  and  Kerscft)leptes 
''  reigned.  But  if  you  take  no  measure  of  any  kind 
.^  in  favor  of  those  your  feUowciti^ns,  and  yet 
^  would  give  me  trouble  on  a  similar  account,  bow 
'  am  I  not  jui3tified  in  resisiting  you  ? 

*"  Much  more,  .which  might  be  rea^nably  in- 

*  sisted  upon,  occurs  on  tlifese  matters,  but  I  will 

*  omit  it,  and  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Cardians. 

*  I  must  maintain  then  that  I  am  bound  to  sup- 
''port^them;  having  formed  alliance  with  them 
^  before  the  peace  m^de  with  you;  while  you  have 
^  constantly  refused  the  ai'bitration,  to  which  I  over 

*  and  over,  and  fliey  not  seldom,  hkve  earnestly 
-^  urged  a  desire  to  have  it  referred.  Shotild  I  not 
^  deserve  to  be  esteemed  even  profligate,^  If  I  de- 
^  serted  thy  allies,  and  showed  more  regard  for 
'  you,  Who  ^have  been.  With  unremitted  assiduity, 

*  exciting  trouble  for  trie,  than  fbt  tiiose  Who  have 
^  been  my  good  and  «teddy  fridndii? 

*  With  regard  to'  the  Thracian  pfinces  tod  the 
GarcUans,  however,  ydu  have   confined  ydar- 

*  selves 
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selves  tx>  remonstrances^  but  in  a  recent  affair, 
you  have  begun  with  serious  violence ;  for  upon 
simple  complaint  of  the  Peparethians  that  they 
had  been  injuriously  treated,  you  immediately 
commanded    your   general   to   make    reprisals 
against  me.  Now  the  truth  was  that  my  mea- 
sures against  that  peopk  were  less  severe  than 
th^  deserved.    In  full  peace  they  seized  Halo* 
nesus ;  and,  oh  repeated  application  from  me, 
refused  to  restore  either  the  iland  or  my  troops, 
whom  they  had  made,  prisoners.   Of  the  injury 
done  me  by  the  Peparethians,  you  would  take  no 
account;  you  would  look  only  to  the  measures 
I  took,  in  justice  to  myself,  against  them.  But 
you  well  kpow  that  I  acquired  the  iland,  by 
taking  it,  not  from  tH^m,  not  from  jou,  bpt  from 
the  pirate  Sostratus,  If  then  you  say  you  gi^ve  it 
to  Sostratus,  you  acknowlege  yourselves  patrons 
of  pirates.    If  he  esta,blished  himsj^lf  there  hy 
violence,  agiainst  your  consj^nt,  what  feysry  bare 
you  suflFered  from  my  taking  it,  and  making  tipe 
navigation  ojf  that,  s^ea  safe  ?  Neverth^less^having 
taken  it,  I  sl^owed.SiO  mqchr^ard  for  your  state 
as  to  offer  to  ^ive  it  you^    But  ypur  orators 
would  not  allow  you  to  Qqc^pt  it  as  figift;  they 
insisted  upon  your  reclaiming  it  as  your  right ; 
that  so,  if  I  obeyed  their  requisition,  I  might 
incur  the  disgrace  of  acknowleging  that  I  had 
taken  what  I  had  no  right  to  take>  or,  by  refusr 
ing to  surrender  thepl^ce^  I .migh|;jbecome ob- 
noxious to  the  Atheman  Many.  •  Aware  of  theh* 
purpose,  I  proposed. to  refer  the  m^ttepto  arbi- 
tration, upon  the  conditions  ^  that,  should  the 

^  ijand 
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Hand  be  decided  to  be  mine,  it*  should  pass  to 
you  as  a  gift  from  me ;  should  it  be  decided  to 
be  yours,  then  it  should  pass  as  "a  restitution. 
Frequently  as  I  urged  this,  you  would  not  con- 
sent; and  meanwhile  the  Peparethians  took  the 
iland.  What  became  me  then  to  do?  Not  to 
require  justice  of  those  who,  in  violation  of  their 
oaths,  did  me  that  wrong?  Not  to  make  repri- 
sals against  those  who  were  so  insultingly  in- 
jurious? If  the  iland  belonged  to  Jhe  Pepare- 
thians, how  can  the  Athenians  reclaim  it  ?  If  it- 
belonged  to  you,  how  was  it  that  you  did  not 
demand  it  of  the  Peparethians  ? 
'  But  so  far  as  the  hostile  temper  now  carried 
you,  that,  by  your  decree,  passed  on  the  motion 
of  Polycrtites,  you  have  warranted  your  colonists 
in  the  Chersonese  to  consider  themselves  as  in 
a  state  of  war  with  me ;  and  your  general  on 
tiiat  statidn  has  sent  formal  notice  to  the  Byzan- 
tines, and ,  others  in  those  parts,  thdt  you  have 
authorized  him  to  commence  hostilities  against 
me,  whenever  fair  opportunity  may  offer,  tod 
that  you  require  their  cooperation.  Hence, 
wanting  to  send  a  fleet  into  *he  Hellespont/^^ 
I  was  obliged  to  order  ^ti  army  for  its  escort 

^  through  the  strait  by  the  Chersonese '*. 

'"■'-'  '■;  '       ,    '^'Never- 

^  L^i-^^^'"'?''  P;  *^3-  evidently  meaning  that  aftcrr 
tirard  distinguished  as  the  Propontis.  B  ^  ^^  «iwrr 

t«  J    ;  ?l?^^*    '  "^  ""^^  ^^^^^y  ^i^o"t  doubt  about  the 
S  ^U'     I  P'^^^^  which  I  submit  to  those  who  have 

fn^!^..       *'"^°^'*''  ^  ^^  ''^^^  "^^  °^iii^^  affairs  of  the 

l.'i  .a;  ■  '  ' 
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-  ■  ^  Nevertheless  I  have  abstained  from  reprisals 

*  against  your  towns,  your  ships,  and  your  terri- 

*  toriesj  tho  it  has  been  enough  in  my  power  to 
'  make  myself  master  of  all  or  most  of  them ;  and 

*  I  have  not  ceased  to  solicit  you  to  come  to  an 
^  amicable  arbitration  about  all  matters  in  ques- 

*  tBon  between  us.  And  I  still  desire  you  to  con- 
*,  sider  whether  the  trial  of  arms  is  preferable  to 

*  the  trial  of  reason,  and  whether  it  is  really  fittest 

*  that  you  ishould  assume  judgement  in  your  own 

*  cause,  or  commit  it  to  others;  I  desire  you  to 

*  rdSect  how  utterly  unreasonable  it  must^appear, 

*  to  all  the  world,  that  the  Athenians,  who  com- 

*  pelled  the  Thasians  and  Maronites  to  abstain 

*  feoin  arms,  in  their  dispute  for  the  possession  of 
'.Snnyrna,  and  commit  the  matter  to  arbitration; 

*  Bhould  themsdveis  refuse  a  similar  equitable  dis- 

*  cussion  of  their  claims  against  me ;  with  this,  ad- 
^  dition  to  the  inconsistency,  that,  if  judgement 

*  goes  against  you,  no  loss  of  what  you  now  pos- 
'  sess  will  'insue,  and,  if  in  your  favor,  you  will 
^^in  what  I  now  possess. 

*  But. there  remaips  yet  to  maition  what  ap- 
^  pear&  to  me  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  rest 

*  When  I  proposed '  last  to  treat  with  yo\x  of  the 

*  common  interests  of  Greece,  with  a  view  to  ah 
"*  accommodation,  upon  equitable  terms^  of  com^ 
^  mon  advantage,  to  obviate  jealousy  I  procured 
f  embassies  from  all  the  Grecian  states  of  my 

*  alliance  to  attend,  as  .mtneases  lio.  all  ttansac- 

*  tions ;  interesteid  to  dppose  whatever  might  in^ 
f  vcdve  common,  dainger,  and  able  to  corivicst  feie  of 
f.  b^ng  the  unworthiest  of  mankind,  if  I  proposed 

.  •  ■,.,:  ■    .-.-    -  .:.    '■"     'any 
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any  deception.  You  lefused  my  nuoist^^s  audi* 
ence.  Nor  is  the  ground  of  this  conduct  difficult 
to  discover :  for  whatever  benefit  mi^  have 
r^ulted  to  the  people,  the  proposed  accommo- 
dation would  not  have  .suited  the  purposes  of 
some  of  your  orators ;  those  tntders  in  pcditics 
among  you'^  ,who  hold  that  war  is  ftwr  them 
peace,  and  peace  war.  If  generals  are  employed, 
employment  for  tJie  oratocs  also  is  certain ;  6>r 
either  promoting  measures  or  opposing  them, 
defafiding  and  api^audii^  conduct^  or  arraigning 
it,  their  profits  are  sure.  At  the  same  time 
cabmniatii^,  from  the  bema^  the  most  respec- 
table of  your  citizens, 'those  most  known  in  other 
states  and  most  esteemed,  they  acquire,  among  Ibe 
Mttny,  the  credit  of  being  friends  c^  the  people. 
^  It  would  be  easy  £Dr  me,  at  smaU  expence,  to 
stop  their  invective,  and  set  them  upon  panegyric 
of  us.  But  I  should  be  ashaiAed  of  appearing  to 
purchase  firom  such  men  your  good wiii ;  men 
who*  havfe  had  the  assurance  to  bring  into  qi»s- 
tion  even  my  right  to  Amphipolis.  I  trust  I  can 
maintain  that  right  on  much  juster  grounds  than 
any  can  dispute  it  with  me.  If  &?t.pos8esMOD  is 
to  estaUish  the  claim,  the  evidence  of  the  gold^ 
statue  at.  Delphi,  dedicated  by  my  ^ancestor 
Alexander  firom  the  spoils,  when  he  conquered 
the  country  ^ni  the  Persians,  what  Gredaxi 
state  can  contest?  Should  the  right  thus  acquired 
be  considered  as  invdidated  by  later  possessito, 
the  latest  claim  that  can  be  assorted  alto  is  mine ; 
for  I  iodkihe  place  by  siege  in  open  war^  agidost 

-^th* 
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the  colonists  established  there  by  the  Lacedoe-    sect. 

Bfionians,  who  had  taken  it,  in  fair  and  open  war, 

from.  you.  We  all  hold  our  respective  countries, 

either  by  inheritance  from  our  ancestors,  or  by 

conquest.  Of  Amphipolis  then,  you  neither  were 

the  first  Grecian  possessors,  nor  are  the  present 

possessors ;  but  having  held  it  for  a  very  short 

time  only,  you  claim  it  from  me  against  your 

own  most  solemn  pledge  of  faith  in  treaty  made 

with  me.  Frequently  I  have  mentioned  it  to  you ; 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  your  acknowlegement  of 

my  right  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  treaty 

of  peace  between  us,  leaving  me  in  possession, 

and  it  has  been  farther  corroborated  by  the 

treaty  of  alliance  which  followed.    How  then 

can  any  right  be  more  strongly  established?  It 

was  originally  conquered  by  my  ancestors :    it 

became  again  mine  by  the  acknowleged  laws  of 

war :  and  finally  my  right  has  been  solemnly 

admitted  by  you,  who  are  so  much  accustomed 

to  claim  what  you  have  no  preterisioft  to. 

*  These  are  the  matters  of  which  I  complain ; 
and  my  past  forbearance,  it  is  evident,  has  pro- 
duced only  Incouragement  for  you  to  be  more 
forward  in  such  injurious  conduct,  and  to  prose- 
cute it  unceasingly  to  the  utmost  of  your  power. 
You  then  being  the  aggressors,  with  justice  on 
my  side,  and  calling  the  gods ,  to  witness  it,  I 
will  resist  your  aggression,  and  put  to  the  tf ial 
of  arms  the  right  you  deny  me/ 
This  letter  having  been  red,    in  accuston^ed 
form,  to  the  Athenian  people,  Demosthenes  as- 
fcended  the  bema.    His  speech  on  the  occasion, 
Vol,  VIIl  Aa  .  '    *   fortunately 
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c  ir  \p.  fortunately  preseryed,  is,  even  among  his  speedies, 
of  singular  boldness  and  extraordinary  ingenuity*. 
Evidently  he  felt  the  letter  a  refutation  of  all  his 
Philippics,  not  to  be  answered  by  reason  and 
argument  He  came  therefore  prepaied  with 
another  kind  of  artillery.  Beginning  with  a  bold 
assertion,  adapted  to  excite  attention,  he  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  mention  of  transactions 
forein  to  the  purpose  of  the  letter,  but  adapted  to 
introduce  the  invectif^  and  instigation  composing 
the  rest  of  the  speech,  in  which  not  the  least 
notice  is  taken  of  any  one  of  the  king's  complaii^, 
or  of  any  one  of  the  facts  i^ted  by  him  as  the 
ground  of  them.  But  the  speech,  tbo,  like  the 
letter,  it  niust  suffer  in  any  change  of  language, 
will  deserve  to  be  seen  intire,  and  in  words  fo^ 
lowing  the  original  the  nearest  that  may.be. 

^-  Athenians,'  said  Demosthenes,  ^  that  PfaiUpl 
^  made  no  peace  with  you,  but  only  postponed  the 

*  war,  is  evident  to  you  all.  For  after  he  had  giverl 
'  Halus  to  the  Phairsalians,  and  disposed  of  tlie 

*  Phocians,   and  subdued    all   Thrace,    fdgtiing 
'^grounds  which  had  no  existence,  and  findiag 

^  pretences  founded  on  no  justice,  he  inmiediately,^ 
^  in  £Eu:t,  made  war  against  the  repuUic,  and  now, 

*  i»  the  letter  which  you  have  just  heard,,  acknow- 

*  leges  it.  That  we  ought  not  ^hen  either  to  feat 
^'his  pow^,  or  set  ourselves  with  any  c^ioary 

*  exertion  to  oppose  it,  bat  liiat  with  our  bodies 
'  and  our  fortunes,  with  our  ships,  and  in  siwt  with 
^  all  we  have,  we  should  proceed  uaspEuangly  to 
*•  vigorous  war,  I  wiB  endevor  to  show. 

^  In  ^  first  i^ace  t^en,  Atheakmi,  it  umy:  be 
'>  —  Mraated 
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trnsted  that  the  greatest  of  the  gods  will  be  our 
allies  and  assistants^  whom  he  has  dishonored, 
unjustly  violating  the  peace,  sworn  to  in  their 
names.  Next  it. is  to  be  observed,  that  the  arts, 
by  which  he  has  hitherto  prospered,  continually 
deceiving  some  people  or  other  with  promises  of 
great  benefits  from  his  friendship,  have  now  lost 
all  their  effect.  The  Perinthians,  the  Byzantines, 
and  all  connected  with  them,  are  aware  that  his 
purpose  is  to  treat  them  as  he  has  treated  the 
Olynthians.  Even  the  Thessalians  now  see  that 
he  means  to  hold  iEiuthority  among  his  allies,  not 
at  their  choice,  but  by  his  own  power.  The 
Thebans  are  already  highly  jealous  of  him  :  his 
garrison  in  Nicaea,  and  bis  surreptitiously  ac- 
quired seat  among  the  Amphictyons,  are  enough 
to  hold  them  in  alarm.  The  Peloponnesians  he 
requires  ta  attend  him  by  their  embassies,  and 
to  make  their  alliance  with  him  exclusive.  Thus, 
of  those. formerly  his  confederates,  some  are  now 
at  open  war  with  him,  and  others  are  lukewarm 
ki  alliance  ;  all  suspect  and  (5omplain.  But  there 
is  another  thmg,  of  great  importance :  the  satraps 
of  Asia  have  compelled  him,  by  the  force  of 
mercenaries  thrown  into  Perinthus,  to  raise  the 
siege  6f  that  town.  Hostility  being  thus  actually 
begun,  the  consideration  of  the  danger  threatening 
the  Persian  provinces,  should  he  possess  himself 
of  Byzantium,  iwt  only  will  make  the  satraps  our 
ready  allies,  but  will  induce  the  king  of  Persia 
himself  to  supply  us  with  money.  Hid  power  to 
do  this,  it  is  well  known,  ex<*eedd  that  of  all 
others ;   wad  such  altogether  ai^e  his  means  to 
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c  TT  A  P.    *  interfere  in  all  the  affairs  of  Greece,  that,  for- 

^^^'   i  <  merly,  in  the  wars  between  us  and  the  Lace- 

'  dffimonians,   his   alliance  gave    the  superiority 

*  to  either  side  at  his  pleasure.    Becoming  then 
'  ^  now  our  ally,  he  will  easily   overbear  Philip's 

*  power. 

'  Nevertheless  I  will  not  say  that  Philip  has 
'  not,  during  peace,  possessed  himself  of  many 
'  towns  and  harbors,  and  various  advantages  of 

*  no  small  importance  for  war.  But  T  observe 
^  that,  when  power  is  founded  on'  goodwill,  and 
'  all  the  states  combined  for  war  have  one  interest, 
^  such  power  is  lasting.  On  the  contrary,  when  it 
^  is  held  by  intrigue,  and  ambition,  and  deceit, 
'  and  violence,  as  now  by  him,  a  little  appearance 
'  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  the  smallesjl  failure  of  suc- 
'  cess,  suffices  to  shak^  and  overthrow  it  And, 
'  considering  often  these  matters,  Athenians,  I  am 
'  persuaded,  that,  not  only  among  Philip's  aUies 

*  there  is  much  mistrust  and  ill-will  toward  him, 

*  but  that,  even  within  his  own  kingdom,  there,  is 

*  not  quite  that  harmony  and  that  attachment  to 

*  him,   which  some  suppose.    The  Macedonian 

*  power  is  become  considerable  by  accretion.  Of 

*  itself  it  is  weak,  and  utterly  uuproportioned  to 
^  support  the  authority  which  must  ultimately  rest 

*  on  it.  Philip,  by  his  wars  and  his  expeditions, 
^  and  everytiiing  by  which  any  might  suppose  be 

*  is  become  great^  has  made  it  only  more  preca- 

*  rious.    For  you  must  not  imagine,  Athenialis, 
[  that  the  same  things  delight  Philip  and  his  sub- 

*  jects.    You  must  recollect  that  he  is  ardent  for 

*  glory ;  their  wish  is  for  safety :  he  canoot  acquire 

23  'glory 
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glory  without  danger ;  and  they  do  not  desire, 
while  they  have  children  and  parents  and  wives 
at  home,  to  perish  or  meet  daily  dangers  for  him. 
From  these  considerations  anyone  may  gather 
how  the  greater  part  of  the  Macedonians  stand 
disposed  toward  him.  Those  then  called  hiis 
companions,  and  the  principal  officers  of  his 
mercenaries,  injoy  indeed  distinction  in  some 
proportion  to  their  merit ;  but  they  live  in  more 
apprehension  than  those  less  distinguished.  For 
those  of  lower  degree  fear  only  the  enemy ;  but 
the  man'  injoying  high  rank  has  more  to  appre- 
hend from  flatterers  and  calumniators  than  from 
battles.  In  the  perils  of  war,  high  and  low  par- 
take ;  but  the  dread  of  the  king's  temper  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  great.  Moreover,  those  of  the  lower 
ranks  are  punished  only  if  they  deserve  punish* 
ment ;  but  those  of  the  higher  often  incur  morti- 
fication and  humiliation  by  merit  too  conspicuous. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  doubted  by  any  man  of  sense 
and  information ;  for  Philip  is  so  greedy  of  glory, 
as  those  who  have  lived  with  him  affirm,  that  he 
shows  more  dissatisfaction  with  his  generals, 
when  they  do  anything  highly*  praiseworthy,  - 
than  when  they  wholly  fail  in  a  business  com- 
mitted to  them.  How  then  is  it,  if  things  are  so, 
that  he  has  been  so  well  served  so  long  ?  Be- 
cause, Athenians,  prosperity  throws  a  veil  over 
siJch  things.  Success  is  powerful  to  overshadow . 
and  hide  the  faults  of  men.  Should  he  once  fail, 
then  all  will  be  brought  into  clear  daylight.  For, 
as  in  our  bodies,  while  general  health  prevails, 
^  ailments  in  particular  parts  are  little  regarded, 

A  A  3.  *but 
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but  in  sickness  every  sore  is  disturbed,  old  frc^c- 
tures,  old  strains,  and  whatever  is  not  perfectly 
sound;  so  in  kingdoms  and  all  governments, 
while  they  are  successful  in  war,  defects  are  little 
observed ;  but,  when  failure  begins,  such  as  may 
be  expected  for  him,  in  projects  beyond  his 
strength,  everything  that  has  gone  wrong  will 
become  evident  to  everybody. 
\  Nevertheless,  Athenians,  if  any  of  you,  seeing 
Philip  successful,  reckon  him  therefore  formi- 
dable,' I  think  he  judges. well:  for,  in  all  the 
afi&irs  of  men,  fortune  is  much,  or  rather  every- 
thing. And  yet,  in  a  comparison  of  his  fortune 
with  ours,  the  advantage  will  be  found,  in  many 
ways,  with  us.  For  we  have  inherited  from  our 
ancestors  our  superiority  and  command,  trans- 
mitted from  times,  not  only  before  this  man,  feut 
before  any  reigned  in  Macedonia.  They  for- 
merly paid  tribute  .to  the  Athenians,  but  our 
commonwealth  never  to  any.  We  have  many 
reasons  then  to  expect  superior  favor  from  the 
gods,  inasmuch  as  our  conduct  has  been  more 
consonant  to  piety  and  justice.  But  why  then 
was  he  so  successful  against  us  in  the  former 
war  ?  Because,  Athenians,  for  I  must  be  open 
with  you,  he  is  always  present  with  his  jirmy, 
bears  all  fatigue  and  every  privation,  faces  eyay 
danger,  and,  regardless  of  seasons  throughout 
the  year,  never  misses  an  opportunity.  On 
the  contrary  we,  for  the  tyuth  must  be  spoken^ 
sit  here  idling,  procrastinating,  decreeing  apd 
inquiring  for  news.  For  news !  what  c^a  be 
stranger  i^ws  than  that  it  Ma^don}|t|X  a|#p} 
-  *  '    .  '  holding 
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^holdii^  the  Athenians  in  contempt,  should  dare^  s  e  c  f . 
to  send  them  such  a  letter  as  you  have  juiSt 
heard  ?  But  he  has  an  army  of  mercenaries  in 
his  pay, — and,  the  gods  know,  some  of  our  ora- 
tors besides ;  who  are  not  ashamed  to  live  for 
Philip,  and  seem  hardly  awaipe  that  they  Are 
selling  the  commonwealth,  and  themselves  with 
it,  for  a  litlie  pelf.  But  we  neither  stir  to  excite 
elsewhere  opposition  to  his  designs,  nor  will  fur- 
nish the  expence  of  a  mercenary  army,  nor  have 
courage  to  serve  ourselves.  It  is  not  therefore 
wonderful  that  he  obtained  successes  against  us 
in  the  late  war ;  but  rather  that  we,  doing  no- 
thing that  in  war  ought  to  be  done,  expect  to 
prevail  against  him,  who  does  everything  that 
can  promote  his  superiority. 
'  These,  Athenians,  are  the  matters  ymi  have  to 
consider;  and  so  to  consider,  as  becomes  those 
who  cannot  say  they  are  injoying  peace ;  for 
now,  after  open  acts  of  hostility,  he  has  declared  . 
war.  It  becomes  you  therefore  to  spare  neither 
public  nor  private  wealth ;  it  becomes  all  to  de- 
dicate their  persoi^  zealously  to  the  service, 
when  occasion  may  be.  Better  generals  than 
formerly  should  be  appointed.  For  let  it  not  be 
iihagined  that  those,  through  whom  the  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth  from  better  have  become 
worse,  are  those  who  from  worse  will  make  them 
better  again.  Nor  have  the  weakness  to  suppose 
that,  if  you  are  yourselves  inactive  as  forntierly, 
others  wfll  be  zealous  to  fight  your  battles  for 
you;  But,  on  the  contrary,  consider  how  dis- 
graceful it  is  for  you,  whose  fathers   bore  so 
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many  labors  and  such  extraordinary  dangers,  ift 
war  with  Lacedaemon,  to  refuse  the  exertion 
necessary  for  maintaining  what  they,  honorably 
and  justly  acquiring,  have  transmitted  to  you ; 
that  a  man  of  Macedonia  should  be  so  ready  for 
danger,  in  his  ambitious  pursuits,  as  to  have  been 
wounded  in  battle  in  every  part  of  his  body,  and 
Athenians,  whose  inheritance  is  independency 
and  victory,  should,  through  softness  and  idle- 
ness, surrender  the  acquisitions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  the  interests  of  their  country. 

'  Not  however  to  make  many  words,  I  insist 
that  we  should  all  prepare  for  war;  that  we 
should  animate  the  other  Greeks  to  join  in  aU 
liance  with  us,  not  with  words  but  with  deeds  : 
for  all  argument,  unsupported  by  actions,  is 
vain,  and  so  much  the  more  from  our  govern- 
ment, as  we  are  known  to  have  readier  means 
for  acting  against  him  than  any  other  Greeks/ 


B.C.  340. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O  N    IV. 

Drfeat  of  Philip's  Measures  (gainst  the  Hellespontine  Cities. 
Difficulties  remaining  for  JDemosthenes,  Measures  of  De- 
mosthenesfor  an  extensive  Confederacy  against  Macedonia. 
Reversion  of  superior  Influence  to  fhocion's  Party,  and 
Tranquillity  insuing. 

As  it  must  fiave  been  assurance  of  a  strong  party 
among  the  Many  that  incoiu-aged  Demosthenes  to 
answer  such  a  letter  with  such  a  speech,  so  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  good  assurance  of  a  strong 
combination  against  Macedonia,,  which  was  go^ 
thering  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  %eaii,  that 

incouraged 
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incouraged  him  and  his  party  in  the  line  of  poli- 
tics which  they  followed.  The  Chians,  and  Rho- 
dians  and  Coans,  whose  political  connection  with  «.  77,  ' 
Byzantium  had  not  ceased  with  the  Confederate 
war,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  danger  of  their  * 
ally,  and  they  were  strong  in  marine.  But^  what 
was  still  more  important,  orders  were  sent  from 
the  Persian  court  for  all  the  maritime  satraps  to 
use  their  utmost  exertions  for  preventing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Macedonian  arms,  and  the  injury 
that  might  insue  to  the  Persian  interest.  Under  Piut.  r. 
direction  of  the  Athenian  government,  a  powerful 
fleet  was  assembled  in  the  Hellespont,  and  Chares 
took  the  command.  Whether  Demosthenes  really 
considered  him  as  the  fittest  instrument  still  of  the 
purposes  of  the  party,  or,  taking  himself  the  lead 
in  political  business,  he  was  unable  to  deny  the 
first  military  situation  to  Chares,  neither  his  own 
speeches  nor  any  other  memorials  burnish  satis- 
fcuitory  information.  Chares,  however,  was  de-  iwd. 
feated,  near  Byzantium,  by  the  Macedonian  fleet, 
under  .the  orders  of  Amyntas.  While  his  insufii- 
ciency  thus  against  the  enemies  of  his  country 
made  him  contemptible,  his  s  rapacity  against  its 
firiends,  of  which  experience  was  old,  made  him 
odious ;  insomuch  that  it  became  necessary  to 
recall  him,  and  Phocion  was  sent  to  supersede 
him  in  the  command.  ^ 

It  were  highly  desirable  to  elicit  all  possible 
light  from  the  naiTative  of  Plutarch,  far  more  co- 
pious than  any  other  extant,  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  trailsactions  of  this  time,  which  were  among 
the  most  critical  of  the  age ;  but  he  has  so  painted 

his  ' 
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€  H  A  P.    his  hero  Phocion  in  glaring  colors  without  compre- 
^ — ,,-1— '  hensible  form,  and  so  thrown  Philip  into  smoke 
and  darkness,  also  without  distinguishable  lines, 
and  altogether  so  wants  support '  from  the  histo- 
rian, the  orators,  the  Roman  biographer,  and  pro- 
bability, that,  amid  much  obvious  romance,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what,  among  all  his  tales,  reason 
Died. Lie.  should  allow  belief.    The  issue  however  was,  that 
Philip,  abandoning  the  hope  of  reducing  any  of 
the  adverse  towns  of  the  Thnacian  shore,  came  to 
a  composition  with  his  enemies.    The  historian, 
writing  near  three  hundred  years  after,  and  wil- 
ling that   Greeks  only  should  be   believed  the 
'  defenders  of  Grecian  cities,  imputes  the  principal 
effect  to  tlie  interference  of  the  Chians  and  Les- 
bians: but  what  Demosthenes  indicates,  m  his 
speech  at  the  time,  on  the  king  of  Macedonia's 
letter,  was  then  probably  too  notorious  to  be  con* 
cealed,  and  in  his  opinion  perhaps  matter  rather, 
to  boast  of,  as  the  advantageous  result  of  his 
Demosth.de  negotiation,  that  the  wealth  of  Persia,  paying  and 
'*^'    *  '  {Plentifully  supplying  Grecian  troops,  principally 
gave  the  strength  from  which  Philip  thought  it 
prudent  to  withdraw.     It  is  possible  also,  ai^ 
not  wholly  improbable,  that  something  of  that 
^  credit  may  have  been  due  to   Phocion,  whidb 

Plutarch  gives,  but  of  which  Danosthenes  woald 
avoid  an  account.  Phocion  having  the  command 
of  the  Athenian  ar^nameut  oji  the  Hellespontine 
station,  Philip  would  respect  him,  and  be  rmdy 
for  acccmmodation  with"ldm.  But,  in  an  oration  oC 
many  years  after,  DCTaosthenes  assumed  the  merit 
for  the  Athenian  people,  tho  xnore  particularly 

for 
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for  himself,  as  the  director  of  their  measures:  sect. 
and,  altbo  so  he  flattered  the  Athenian  people  ^— 
much,  and  ra^y  have  omitted  what  was  owing  to 
Pliocion  and  otitiers,  yet, perhaps  he  arrogated 
little  mcn-e  to  him3elf  than  he  might  justly  claim : 
the  combination  and  direction  of  force,  and  the 
success  insuing,  may  have  been  principally  owing 
to  bis  able  management. 

The  triumph  thus  might  appear  great  for  De- 
mosthenes, as  the  disappointment  certainly  must 
have  been  great  for  Philip ;  who  since  his  defeat 
by  Onomarchus,  and  insuing  distress  and  danger 
in  Thessaly,  soon  repaired  by  a  splendid  victory, 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  all  the  measures  of 
his  enemies  turned  to  their  own  confusion  and  his 
advantage;  and,  having  earned  the  estimation  of 
•l^eing  the  most  fortunate,  formidable,  and  glorious 
potentate  of  the  age  '^,  was  now  completely  foiled 
in  enterprize,  successively  against  three  little  coni- 
inerc4al  states,  which  had  before  solicited  his  pro- 
tection. But  the  success  of  Demosthenes,  tho 
much  had  been  done,  wa3  yet  so  far  from  com- 
plete, that  he  and  his  whole  party  remained  as  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipice.  He  had  been,  in  his 
IHiblic  speeches,  continually  and  vehemently 
urging  the  republic  to  war  iagainst  Macedonia, 
procuring  measures  of  positive  hostility  to  be 
taken,  and  after  great  forbearance  and  repeated 
remonstrances  from  Philip,  contemptuously  as- 
serting tha  falsehood  of  his  pretence  to  d^ire 

peace, 
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CHAP.   t)eace,  and  the  actual  existence  of  war.     In  these 

XLI. 

circumstances  he  and  his  party  could  not  under- 
take conciliation  with  Macedonia.  If  conciliation 
were  proper  or  necessary,  they  must  yield  the  lead 
to  their  opponents  of  the  party  of  Phocion,  who 
had  always  desired  peace,  and  with  whom,  it  was 
well  known,  Philip  was  disposed  to  friendship. 
Nothing  therefore  remained  for  them,  if  they 
would  even  hold  the  lead  in  Athens,  but  still  more, 
if  they,  would  prosecute  still  those  ambitious  pur- 
poses of  extensive  empire,  which  we  have  seen 
Demosthenes  so  frequently  avowing,  but  to  per- 
severe in  urging  war  against  Macedonia,  and  in 
effort  to  form  a  confederacy  able  to  support  it. 
Of  the  terms  of  the  *  treaty  concluded,  when  the 
Macedonian  arms  were  withdrawn  from  Byzan- 
tium, we  have  no  information :  but  the  pressure 
upon  Macedonia  was  relieved ;  the  hope  of  far- 
ther cooperation  from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians, 
in  the  views  of  the  war-party,  was  ended ;  and 
active  hostility,  even  from  the  Persian  satraps, 
perhaps  in  necesseiry  consequence,  ceased. 

Such  appear ,to  have  been  the  disadvantageous 
and  discouraging  circumstances  remaining  for 
Demosthenes,  after  his  success  in  procuring  so 
important  a  check  to  the  Macedonian  arms,  the 
first  given  since  his  acquisition  of  any  share  in  the 
administration.  He  had  however  yet  before  him 
advantages,  which  talents  like  his  might  use,  and 
ambition  like  his  would  not  abandon.  He  retained 
still  the  agency  for  the  Persian  court,  the  means 
afforded  by  which  are  not  to  be  calculated.  In 
Euboea,  his  new  system  of  liberality  haid  been 

highly 
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highly  successful.  The  able  conduct  of  the  bro*- 
thers,  Callias  and  Taurosthenes,  his  agents,  had 
made  their  party  preponderant  in  all  the  towns  of 
the  iland.  In  western  Greece  the  Acamanians  were 
much  disposed  to  connection  with  the  war-party 
of  Athens,  through  enmity  to  the  Epirots  on  their 
northern,'  and  tjie  iEtolians  on  their  southern  bor- 
der, favored  against  them  by  Macedonia.  In 
Peloponnei^us  the  Achaians,  instigated  like  the 
Acamanians,  by  enmity  to  the  iEtolians,  desired 
Athenian  patronage  for  their  suppor  against  those 
who  injoyed  Macedonian  patronage.  Corinth 
also  remained  under  the  lead  of  those  who  held 
friendly  connection  with  the  war-party  in  Athens. 
But  the  important  speculation  was  in  Thebes; 
and  the  interest  there,  adverse  to  Macedonia, 
not  only  maintained  itself,  but  was  advancing  in 
weight. 

BeycMid  Greece  the  Chersonese  was  now  the 
only  dominion  of  Athens;  but  the  neighboring 
cities  of  Byzantium,  Selymbria  and  Perinthus, 
commanding  the  coast  nearly  from  the  Cherso- 
nese to  the  Euxine,  were  restored  to  her  alliance. 
A.mong  arrangements,  made  there  by  Phocion, 
would  be  a  restoration  of  some  liberal  participa- 
tion in  civil  power  to  the  .party  adverse  to  war 
with  Macedonia.  It  would  then  be  an  object  for 
Demosthenes,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  reverse 
this,  and  restore  complete  preponderance  to  the ' 
other  party ;  whose  leaders,  formerly  connected 
with  him,  would  not  fail  in  zealous  concurrence/ 
How  successful  he  was  in  this  pursuit,  following* 

circumstances  show. . 

In 
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CHAP.        In  Byzantium,  as  in  Athens,  political  measures 

^ — ^^— '  were,    in  regular  course,    proposed  in   a  select 

council,  and,  after  discussion  there,  brought  be- 

Detiiosth.    fore  the  assembled  people.  A  bill,  regularly  carried 

de  cor.  .f  .11  1 

P  ^55.  through  the  council,  was  transmitted  to  the  general 
assembly,  and  there  passed  into  a  kw,  declaring 
the  gratitude  of  the  Byzantine  to  the  Athenian 
people,  for  their  support  in  the  recent  war  with 
Macedonia.  It  moreover  directed  that,  in  per- 
petual memory  of  the  benefit,  three  statues,  each 
sixteen  cubits  high,  representing  the  Byzantine 
people  and  the  Perinthian  crowning  tl^  Athenian, 
should  be  placed  in  a  public  part  of  Byamtium. 
The  decree  for  this  purpose '  has  been  preserved 
by  Demosthenes,  in  its, original  Doric  dialect. 
The  temper  and  the  policy,  of  those  who  led  in 
the  business,  are  clearly  marked  by  the  preamble;' 
which  contains  a  direct  libel  upon  those  Byzantine 
patriots  who,  through  the  Confederate  war,  had 
emancipated  thdr  commonwealth  from  its  former 
oppressive  and  degrading  subjection  under  the 
sovereinty  of  the  Athenian  people.  It  states,  as> 
the  ground  of  the  decree,  '  that  the  Atheniaii 

*  people,  in  former  times,  had  bcea  always  friendly 
^  to  the  Byzantines  and  their  allies  and-  kinsdn^fi 

*  the  Perinthions ;  and  that  reccn%,,  when  Philip 
'  the  Macedonian  made  war.  with  the  purpose  of 

'  *"  extermioating  them,  they  had  done  many  and 
'  great  services,  assisting  them  with  a  hundred 

*  and  tweaty  vessels,  bringiolg  corit  and  arms  and 

*  h«avy-armed  troops,  and  thus  delivered  them^ 
^  *  from  great  dafngers,  and  restored  their  antient 

'  form  of  government,  their  laws,  and  liie  tombs 

'  of 


I 
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*  of  their  forefathers.*  An  extensive  purpose  is 
Hidicated  in  what  follows :  to  the  whole  Athenian 
people  are  given  freedom  of  both  cities,  right  of 
marriage  with  citizens,  right  of  holding  lands  and 
houses  in  the  Byzantine  and  Perinthian  territories, 
and  with  these  common  rights  of  citizens,  the  ex- 
traordinary privileges  of  precedence  at  religious 
ceremonies  and  public  spectacles,  and  immunity 
from  those  burdensome  offices  which  were,  in  all 
the  republics,  connected  with  the  rights  of  citizens. 
After  this  the  statues  are  directed,  and  then  follows 
the  concluding  clause,  which  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable, inacting  that  embassies  shall  be  sent 
to  all  the  great  national  meetings,  the  Isthmian, 
Nemean,  Olympic,  and  Pythian,  to  make  there 
solemn  proclamation  of  the  crowns,  '  with  which/ 
says  the  decree,  ^  the  Athenian  people  are  crowned 

*  by  us ;  that  all  the  Greeks  may  be  informed  of 

*  the  merit  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  gratitude 

*  of  the  Byzantines,  and  Perinthians.' 

The  tenor  of  this  decree  fully  shows  that  the 
highspirited  and  successful  assertors  of  indepen- 
dency, who  had  directed  the  measures  of  Byzan- 
tium and  Perinthus  in  the  Confederate  war,  no 
longer  held  the  lead,  and  that  the  connection,  of 
those  who  had  superseded  them  in  power,  was 
not  with  the  party  of  Phocion,  to  whom  their  cities 
owed  recent  relief  from  a  ruinous  war,  but  with 
the  Athenian  war-party,  whose  instruments  they 
submitted  to  be,  in  offering  such  gi'ossly  false 
flattery  to  the  Athenian  people,  and  in  promoting 
a  new  breach  with  Macedonia.  The  influence 
then  of  that  party  thus   prevailing   there,  their 

authority 
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CHAP,  authority  would  not  be  likely  to  fail  among  the  sub- 
* — sA-'  jiects  of  Athens  in  the  neighboring  territory  of  the 
Demost  de  Chersoncse.    Accordingly,  from  that  country,  a 

''^'     '  decree  was  procured  in  these  remarkable  terms : 

*  The   CherSonesites    inhabiting    Sestus,    Eleus, 
^  Madytus,  and  Alopeconnesus,  crown  the  council 

*  and  people  of  Athens  with  a  golden  crown  of 
^  sixty  talents ;  and  they  erect  an  altar  to  grati- 

I  '  tude,  and  to  the  Athenian  people,  who  have  done 
'  the  greatest  of  all  benefits  to  the  Chersonesites, 
^  rescuing  them  from  Phijip,  and  restoring  their 
^  country,   their  laws,   their  freedom,  and  their 

*  religious  rites :  wherefore  they  will  not  cease 
'  henceforth  foreyer  to  be  grateful,  and  to  return 

*  the  greatest  good  in  their  power.     So  it  is  in 

*  common  council  decreed.^  This  extortion  of 
sixty  tialents  from  the  Chersonesites,  gratifying  to 
the  Athenian  Many,  and  therefore  what  Demos- 
thepes  would  boast  of  before  them,  was  not  what 
would  gain  favor  to  the  war-party  cause  among 
the  other  Greeks,  and  so  was  not  proclaimed 
at  the  national  meetings,  like  the  decree  of  the 
Byzantines '^ 

The  restoration  of  the  war-party  intere^  in 
>  Byzantium  was  an  important  step  toward  the 
completion  of  the  political  system  of  Demosthenes, 
which  had  two  great  points,  to  surround  Attica 
with  allies,  and  Macedonia  with  enemies.  To 
prosecute  this  he  devoted  himself,  according  to 

•  ■ 

'^  Sixty  talents^  if  talent  was  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
denoting  a  sum  of  money,  would  be  between  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  if  meaning  weight  of  gold, 
it  would  be  many  times  mgre ;  but  tht  former  probably  has 
be^Q  intended. 
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his  own  boast,  to  every  kind  of  business.  He  was    sect. 
elected  an  Amphictyon^  or  representative  of  Athens  v_^^L- 
ih  the  office  of  pylagore  in  the  Aniphictyonic  as-'  tuT^o^^**' 
sembly,  and  he  went  to  Delphi.   It  seems  to  have  ^^scb.  de 
been  a  principal  advantage  of  that  situation  and  <^^'- 
office,  that4:hey  concurred  to  give  great  opportunity 
for  communication  with  Thebes.    He  used  more- 
over th^  opportunity  of  residence  in  Phocis  for 
taking  the  duty  of  amba^ador  to  the  neighboring 
people  of  Acarnania,  and  he  went  in  the  s^me 
capacity:  into  Peloponnesus.  *  But  he  would  npt 
allow  himself  long  absence  from  the  debates  apd 
intrigues  of  Athens.   The  prosecution  therefore  of  A 
negotiation,  begun  in  Peloponnesus  and  Acamania, 
he  committed  to  Callias  of  Chalcis,  whose  abilities 
had  been  so  advantageously  proved  in  Euboea. 

Callias,  returning  to  Athens,  was  introduced  by  iEscbin. 
Demosthenes  to  the  assembled  people,  to  repiort  ^^^^\ 
matters  of  important  public  (Concern.     He  had 
succeeded,  he  said,  in  negotiating  a  confederacy 
for  war  against  Macedonia :  the  Achaians  and 
Megareans  had  ingaged  for  sixty  talents  annually ; 
tiie  Euboeans  would  furnish  forty,  and  many  other 
Grecian  republics  would  concur.     He*  must  how- 
ever desire  to  be  excused  for  withholding  report 
of  some  very  advantageous   circumstances  pro- 
cured by  his  mission,  ais  they  required  secrecy ; 
but  they,  were  known  to  some  Athenians,  who 
would  vouch  for  them,  and  he  name<i  Demos-  • 
thenes.     To  this  Demosthenes  assented,  adding 
that^  of  his  own  knowlege,  the  f^rce  ingaged  for,  v 

by  the  Peloponnesians  and  Acamanians  together, 
was  a  hundred  ships  of  war  and  ten  thousand 
mercenary  troops,  beside  native  forces,  two  thou-^, 

Vol.  VIII.  Bb  sand 
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CHAP,    sand  from  each  country :  that  the  command  in 

v—,,-!-'  chief,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  conceded  to  the 

Athenians,  and  that  a  congress  of  deputies  from 

all  the  confederacy  should  meet,  at  Athens,  on  a 

diay  not  distant,  which  he  named  '*. 

Possibly  Callias  was  deceived  by  those  he  trusted 
as  leading  men  of  the  democratical  party,  in  the 
'  governments  with  which  he  communicated ;   or 
passibly,  deceiving  themselves,-  they  undertook  for 
what  they  were  unable  to  accomplish.   There  was 
however  a  general  failure  of  the  promises :  neither 
fleet  nor  army  was  assembled,  no  congress  met, 
ajad,  whatever  may  have  beea  agreed  in  secret, 
no  confederacy  for  war  with  Macedcmia  was  ac- 
knowleged.    To  prosecute  war  then,  as  Demos- 
thenes had  proposed,    wa3  impossible,    and   to 
maintain  peace  wa^  whatt  he  least  of  anybody 
could  undertake.    Thence  evidently  airose  the  ne- 
Demcjst.  de  ccssity  for  what,  it  appears,  followed;  he  conceded 
^8ch.  de     the  lead  in  public  business  to  those  who  coukl 
^^*  consistently  propose  .to  maintain  friendly  connec- 

tion with  Macedonia,  and  with  whom  the  Mace- 
donian government  might  be  not  indisposed  to 
friendly  communication.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, that  he  could  quietly  withdraw  himself 
from  the  leading  situation,  and  still  hold  the  weight 
tibiat  inabled  him  to  interfere  as  a  speaker  in  tl^ 
general  assembly,  marks  either  very  ^extraDr-. 
dinai-y  infiuenc^e,  wliich  he  possessed  amorig  the 
Many,  or  very  extraordinary  moderation  jn  the 
opposite  party,  or  rather  botii.    The  trAriquiHi^ 

insiiing 

"  For  all  these  particulars  ^schines  refers  to  a  decree  of 
the  Athenian  people,  passed  ont  he  occa«ion^  whidi^  on  b^ 
motioD,  was  red  before  the  afsemb  y. 
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insumg  from  his  reth'emeiit,  during  the  year  fol-    s£tit. 
lowing  that  of  the  HeB^spontine  War,  is  markied  b.C.339, 
by  the  historian  by  a  Complete  omission  of  notice  9^-  ^^^-  V 
of  botli  Grecian  affairs  and  Macedoniart.  •  ^'^l*  L*  ^^* 

C.   OTtf  o9. 


SECTION   V. 

New  Importance  of  the-  Office  of  jlmphictyoiu  Sacrilege  of 
the  Amphissians,    Opposition  of  JEschines  to  the  Measures 

'  t^  Demosthenes,  '  New  Sacred  Wat.  Second  Epistle  of 
Isocrates  to  Philip,  Election  qf  PkiHp  to  the  Oj^e  if 
General  of  the  Amphictyons. 

In  this  sea3on  oi  comparative  tranquillity,  when 
nothing  occtirre^  strikingly  affecting  the  principal 
republics,  a  political  levdn  was  working  in  a  corner 
of  the  country,'  which  quicldy  produced  a  fer** 
mentation  deeply  interesting  the  whole.  Formeriy 
the  office  of  .Amphictyon  wtis  of  so  little  im- 
portance, that  hardly,  among  all  extant  memorials, 
is  to  be  foutid  the  name  of  aaay  who  held  it,  as 
representative  of  any  Amphictyonic  state,  before 
Dettiosthenes.  But  the  acceptarfce  of  it  by  one 
of  his  eminence,  his  character,  and  actually  hold- 
ing the  power  of  first  minister  of  the  Athenian 
repi^blic,  notlightiiy  indicates  that  it  was  become 
an  office  affdrding,  in  existing  circumstances,  great 
opportunities.*  Accordin^y,  when  his  opponents 
acquired  thei  administration,  JEschines  was  elected 
to  the  office.  Athens,  it  appcare,  now  sent  four 
r<epresentativ#s  to  the  Amphictyonic  council ;  three 
pylgigores,  among  whoiri  was  iEscHnes,  but  still 
only  on^  hi^rpmnemttn.  Wiat  had  been  foreseen, 
of  impOTtaftce  enowgh  to  detach  a  mail  of  the 
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powers  of  JEschines  from  the  controversies  of 
oratory  at  Athens,  does  not  appear,  but  matter 
requiring  his  talents  land  experience  in  business 
soon  showed  itself. 

In  the  Sacred  war,  lately  concluded,  the  Cfeolian 
Locrians,  the  most  zealous  and  active  allies  of 
Thebes,  had  been  the  greatest  sufferers ;  and  the 
final  success  of  their  friends  had  meerly  relieved 
them  from  injury  and  danger,  without  bringing 
any  compensation.  Their  principal  town,  Am- 
phissa,  hardly  seven  miles  from  Delphi,  overlooked, 
nearly  as  Delphi,  the  rich  Cirrhaean  plain ;  and  its 
territory  bordered  on  the  devoted  land,  forbidden 
to  the  use  of  man.  The  Thebans,  powerful  among 
the  Amphictyons,  would  be  likely  to  desire  grati- 
fication for  the  Locrians,  if  it  might  be  had  withoi^t 
expence  to  themselves ;  but  allowance  for  what 
was  coveted  could  be  only  by  connivance.  The 
Amphissians  however  not  only  used  the  devoted  • 
land,  both  for  pasture  and  tillage,  but  ventured 
to  occupy  and  even  fortify  the  accursed  port; 
and,  incouraged  by  permissicm  ,of  so  much,  they 
advanced  in  assurance,  so  far  as  to  exact  duties 
for  goods  and  persons  passing  to  and  from  Delphi. 

JEschines,  from  whom  we  have  the  account,  in 
a  speech  of  many  years  after,  asserted,  before  the 
Athenian  people,  that  the  Amphissians  taiQpered 
with  the  Amphictyons,  and  especially  Demos- 
thenes ;  who  took  from  them  a  present  pf  betwees 
sixty  and  seventy  pounds  sterling,  as  a  fee  for  his 
interest  immediately  in  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
with  a  promise  of  a  yearly  sum  nearly  equal,  for 
his  regular  support  to  their  cause  at  Athens :  and 

25  Demosthenes 
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Demosthenes  seems  to  have  confirmed  this,  by. 
avoiding,  in  his  reply^  to  contradict  it.  Indeed 
it  appears  unquestionable  that  the  Athenian  orators 
generally,  nof  less  than  the  naval  commanders,  to 
whom  we  have  seen  Demosthenes  himself  im- 
puting it,<^  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  such  fees 
or  benevolences.  It  was  so  they  made  their  for- 
tunes; as  afterw£ird  the  orators  in  the  Roman 
republic ;  so  the  great  Cicero  acquired  his  im- 
mense fortune.  But  the  purpose  of  ^schines,  in 
that  speech,  was  not  to  explain  freely  and  fully 
the  politics  of  the  times,  but  meerly  to  inculpate 
Dembsthenes.  What  he  said  of  his  rival  might 
be  true ;  but  the  purpose  of  that  extraordinary 
statesman  certainly  went  far  beyond  a  little  private 
lucre.  Nor  will  it  appear  wonderful,  all-the  little 
that  is  laid  open  to  us  considered,  that,  from 
Demosthenes,  in  his  reply,  scarcely  any  facts  can 
be  gathered :  the  splendid  <:oloring,  which  he 
could  ^v^  to  anything,  he  has  given  with  almost 
only  vapor :  the  tangible  matter,  that  has  reached 
us,  we  owe  mostly  to  jEschines.      % 

Soon  after  iEscbines  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Amphictyomc  council  (for  so  ^Demosthenes  has 
shown)  lie  noticed  the  profanation  of  the  Amphis- 
sians.  Why  tiiis  was  not  immediately  followed 
by  proceedings'. against  them,  does  not  appear* 
The  crisis  at  length  arose  thus.  There  was  a 
temple  newly  built,  probably  to  supply  one  de- 
stroyed in  the  late  troubles;  and,  before  it  was 
regularly  consecrated,  some  golden  shields,  which 
had  been  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people,  after 
the  battle  of  Pljaitaea,  were  placed  in  it,  as  if  it  was 
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ghap.    duly  prepared   to  receive  such  oblations.     The 
shields  bore  an  inscription  reproachful  to  Thebes, 
in  these  words :  '  The  Athenians,  from  the  Medes 
^,and  Thebans,   when   they  fought  against  the 
'  Greeks.'  .  This  seems  to  have  been  done  im- 
prudently, rather  than  with  any  purpose  of  offence ; 
for  had  there  been  any  view  to  disturb  by  it  the 
intrigue  of  Demosthenes,  for  a  "connection  between 
the  Athenian  and  Theban  governments,  which 
following  circumstances  show  to  have  been  at  tbis 
time   prosecuting  at  Thebes,  .more  care  would 
probably  have  been  taken  to  avoid  objectionable 
irregularity  '^,     Not  the  Thebe^ps  then,   but  the 
Amphissiap  members  of  the  council  c^me  forward 
to  notice  the  in'egularit;y.     They  said  it  was  im- 
pious;  and   they  claimed  damages  against  the 
Athenian  peofple,  for  the  fauU  of  their  yepre^senta- 
tives,  to  the  a,mount  pf  fifty  talents,  ne^r  ten -tliou-^ 
sand  pounds  sterling.  'iEschines  rose  to  spgak  in 
defence  of  hirpself,  and  his  collegues,  and  his  con- 
s);ituents..     An  Amplns^ian  member  ii^terrupted 
him,  and  went  to  the  length  of  insisting,  that  the 
Athenian  pepple,  asimplicp-tf^d  in  all  the  guilt  of 
l^e  Phocians,:by  ^lli^nce  wi|ii  them  in  the-Sacred 
war,  ought  tp  be .  (?yc;lude4  from  the  tjEinapI^,  and 
4eprived  of  ^niphjctyopic  rights,  ^schines  how- 
ever, obtfiii3^ng  ^t  lagt> -h|^W9g^  defended  the 
suspeijsipn  of  the  .^^h^ldst,  and  tb^n  proc^4?d  ,40 

'*  iEschipes  has  ayptfed  to  s^y/jwrheth^li'  tbe  A t|ie|iUiu  ac- 
cusation against  tbe  Amphissians,  or  the  Amphissiau  acpusa-  - 
t4on  against  the  AtJieniaiis,  ^a^ 'first  instituted,  aiidiif  <^blu:se 
cre^litwill  be  dijcto  Hjeiis^rtipfi^of  ©efi^d^tlj^fS^iftbi^^ 
that  no  ac<rusation  had  been  brought  against  Athens,  by  tht 
tocri^s,  when'iEs6hine$'ftrfet'br6ugh't  their  profeiiktioh  irit« 
4|l^terfion.  ;•    ^   . 
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urge  against  the  Aipphissians  their  sacrilegious 
profanation,  in  using  the  devoted  land  and  the 
accursed  port. 

Probably  enough  the  Amphissmn  tnember,  ^s 
^schines  says  of  him,  and  perhaps  others  of  thfe 
Amphicty ons,  representatives  of  the  smaller  states, 
^ere  men  of  no  advantageous  education.  It  is 
however  evident  that,  for  the  new  or  revived  im- 
portance,  to  whioh  the  council  was  raised,  there 
'was  a  great  deficiency  of  established  and  suit- 
able forms  of  proceeding;  necessary,  in  evei^  as- 
sembly, for  insuring  just  deliberation,  and  digni- 
fied &)nduct.  The  argumentis  of  JEschines,  or  the 
weight  of  the  Athenian  interest,  prevailing,  the 
council  came  so  rapidly  to  a  decisive  decree,  on 
so  difficult  and  delicate  a  subject^  that,  on  the 
same  evening,  proclamation  was  made  by  the 
herald,  for  [  all  Delphians,  of  two  years  and  up-  ^^^^'^x^ 
^  ward  above  boyhood,  free  and  slaveSj  to  meet 
^  on  the  morrow  at  daybreak,  at  a  place  named, 
^  with  hooks  and  spades ;  the  hieromnemons  and 
'  pylagores  to  attend ;  every  state,  whose  repre* 
*  sentatives  failed,  to  be  excluded  from  the  temple, 
'  as  implicated  in  the  prolanation.' 

This  hasty  communicatioti  produced  its  effect, 
so  far  that  all  met  as  the  decree  required.  Under 
icotnmand  of  the  Amphictyons  the  crowd  de* 
scended  into  the  plain,  destroyed  the  port,  burned 
the  houses,  and  returned.  But  the  Amphissians, 
adhionished  of  course  by  their  members  in  the 
council,  had  assembled  in  aiins;  and  whether 
urged  more  by  inconsiderate  ptission,  or  incou- 
raged  by  promise  of  powerful  support,  tho  too 
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CHAP,    late  to  prevent,  would  revenge  the  injury  to  their 
^ — v.^—>  possessions.    The  unarmed  Delphians  fled  from 
cor.  p.  515.  their  menacing  approach,  but  many  were  Tvjounded, 
and  some,  even  of  the  hieromnemons,  were  seized 
and  stripped. 

Such  disgraceful  irregularities  abundantly,  mark 
the  deficiency  and  weakness  of  this  national  as- 
sembly. Nor  were  the  following  measures  at  all 
becoming  the  dignity  which  it  ought  to  have  main- 
tained. Next  day  the  president,  Cottyphus  *"*, 
summoned  what  was  called  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Amphictyons.  In  such  a  general  assembly 
custom  hcid  established  that  all,  Greeks,  at  the 
time  at  Delphi,  intitled  to  admissioi;i  to  the  com- 
mon sacrifices,  and  to  consultation  of  the  god, 
should  have  votes  with  the  hieromnemons  and 
pyla^res.  The  very  resource  of  summoning  such 
an  assembly  seems  to  mark  deficiency  in  the  Am- 
phictyons; and  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
enough  indicates  that  they  felt  their  dignity  com- 
mitted by  their  former  hasty  measures.  The  ne- 
cessary fprms  of  justice,  apparently,  not  less  than 
a  just  consideration  of  their  own  means,  would 
have  required  notice  to  the  Amphis^ians,  with  a 
formal  requisition  to  quit  the  lands,  they  had  im- 
properly occupied,  before  violence  was  used  for 
ejection./- Now  measures  were  taken,  which  should 
rather  have  preceded,  those  ..through  which  their 
liignity  and  authority  haci  been>^bjected  to  insult 
It  ^  was  decreed,  that  the  hieromnemons,  should 
tneet,  on  a  day  iMm>^d),  before  Qie  reg^ar  tkne  for 
the. next  session, -of; the  Amphictyons  ()vhich  ia 
.  ^     ^  .'^.'  '].■-,',-  .^  ■■•.    ^  V;,  .    course 
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cotirse  was  to  be  held  not  at  Delphi,  hut  at  Ther- 
mopylae) prepared  with  a  bill  for  bringing  the 
Amphissians  to  justice,  for  their  offences  against 
the  god,  the  consecrated  land,  and  the  Amphic- 
tyons. 

With  this  decree  the  Amphictyons  concluded 
their  session.  The  Athenian  members,  returning 
home,  prepared  a  bill,  as  the  decree  required ; 
.which,  whether  as  a  matter  of  duty,  or  only  of 
supposed  prudence  and  Expediency,  they  offered 
for  the  approbation  of  their  own  government; 
pre3enting  it  first  to  the  council  of  Fivehundred, 
and  then,  warranted  by  their  sanction,  to  the  as- 
sembled people.  Demosthenes  opposed  in  vain, 
and  the  decree  of  the  people  gave  it  the  force  of 
a  law.  • 

Bqt  Demosthenes,  superior  to  his  oppopents  in 
diligence,  not  less  than  in  acuteness,  talking  over 
the  members  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  pro- 
cured a  decree  there,  commanding,  that  the  hiero- 
mnemon  and  pylagores  of  Athens  should  go  to 
Thermojyylae  and  to  Delphi  at  the  times  appointed 
by  their  forefathers ;  thus  virtually  forbidding  their 
going  at  the  previous  time  appointed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons. Chusing  then  dexterously  his  moment, 
in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  when  the  business 
appointed  for  the  day  was  over,  and  iEschines, 
with  the  other  principal  men  of  his  party  were 
gone  jstway,  he  brou^tthis  decree  forward  tiiere; 
and  .uncontrciled  by  th^  salutary  forms,  which 
check  iilsidiWis  party-me$:sures  in  the  British  par- 
Uanfient,  he,prQCur^d  at  <mce  the  complete  ratifi- 
cation of  it;    Nor  did  he  stop  thus.    Finding  the 

soverein 
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CHAP,    soverein  assembly  at'  his  devotion,  he  jadded  a 

v-J^^-l^  ckuse,  commanding  ^  that  the  hieromnepion  and 

'  pylagores  of  Athens  should  not  <:ommunicate 

*  with  those  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  in  words, 

*  or  deeds,  or  votes,  or  act  of  any  kind  *'/  The 
acoHMit  of  iEschines,  imputing  sinister  manage- 
U^f^nt  to  Demosthenes  in  this^  business,  does  no 
Credit  to  himself  or  his  party  for  diligence  or 
vigilance. 

The  decree,  thus  carried,  seems  to  have  been 
dflfectual  for  its  purpose ;  which  evidently  was  to 
^  ^  ,      render  an  v  attendance  of  the  Athenian  members 
•or.  p.  518.  in  the  council  either  nugatory,  or  embarrassmg. 
Had  the  Athenian  Amphictyons  been  of  the  war- 
party  they  would  probably  have  attended  purposely 
p.  419.       to  embarrass.     But  they  avoided  to  go.     The 
Theban  memters  also  staid  away.   All  the  others 
however  were  present,  when  the  resolution  was 

taken, 

liiri  ifym^  yArt  U*^fM.fuy^  fieri  ^foiita^  jUtj^Cw^*'  ^^sch. 
d«  cor.  p.  518%  *  Sycophantice  pijgptermittit  quarum  rerum 
*  non  debeant  esse  pariicipes,  belli  Phocensis  scilicet.'  Tbeire 
isisomethifigeLXtremely  curious  in  the  disposition  toileipiocra* 
tif  al  b^rlmig,*  so  .et^Un^iv^ly  'sfaowo  among  the  critics  oif  the 
eontihent,  ifrom  the  revival  of  letters  onward,  to  the  French 
mvoliiticm;  and  :more  e^^ciatbf  wheh  compared  ^th  the 
greajter  moder^on  of  .those  xrf.ojir  own  country,  where  r^ 
fi'eedom,  and  the  constitution  that  should  insure  it,  was  so  much 
better  undervtpod.  Tayler,  liccoijdingly,  s&ye  indignantly  Xjb 
tbi&:.*  Nihil  ^patewttitur,'  jl|i  y^)^  hi  adds  I  ca^uaqt 
eqvi^ly  agree  witn  him:.  *Decrcvit  p^mQsthenes  eos  pon 
^^fi^nticipare  cum  cpn^iis  Vel  actis  ;senatiis  Amphictyoniei, 
^.qui  eitra  Mdinem  tog^^w*  Jt^  ,ad<i|itiof^  clause  qf 
D^oidsthenes  had  surety  a  further  purview ;  for  the  use  of  an 
inketment  forbidding  tothe  Atheiiiah  in^tnbers  concurrence  in 
qS^f^U  mA  ^eedp  ;^Tfh  ithe  pf^v^^f  n^^tingj  jw^ich  ttfi^: 
were,  by  the  former  part  of  the  decree,  forbidden  to  attend*  K 
a6t-tlbvioii8« 
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Ijaketi,  that  war  be  mjkde  against  the  Aihphissians, 
and  the  command  c;dm.mitted  to  Cottyphus.  An 
^rmy  accordingly  was  qollected  ;  the  Amphisaiigtns 
were  brei^ht  to  $ui>miasion ;  asid,  as  JEschines 
aeems  truly  to  say,  all  things  considered,  they 
were  not  severely  treated,  A  fine  was  iniposed  on 
the  Amphisftiafl  state,  to  be  paid  in  a  limited  time, 
to  the  god.  Some  of  those  who  had  taken  a  lead* 
ing  part,  in  the  late  violence  against  the  Amphic* 
tyons,  wei?e  baaished,  and  some  Amphissian  citi* 
iTO3,  who  had  been  condemned  to  exile  for  oppo- 
sition to  the  little  politics  cf  their  state,  were 
restored.  Thus,  what  had  been  very  irregular  aiod 
highly  disgraceful,  was  put  into,  as  regular  cQm*se 
f^  according  .to  all  appearaace  could  be,  and  in  a 
p^kwerjas.  Irttle  objectionable. 
' ;  Put  fijo  ,sooner  was  ithe  force  which  had  com- 
pelled sulnni^aioh  withdrawn,  ,«than  the  AmplHs- 
stel^  .retunn^d  to  their  fornaer  temper,  and  pro* 
fineded  »t€)  corceaponding  measures.  They  reftiaed 
jjaynaeprt  ofthe  jSaae,  they  xecalled  tht)se/whom  Jthe 
Amphioty^ns  had  .banished,  ^hd  (drove  into  banish^ 
©l^otfaJgfdnjlibese.wJidm  they  had: recalled*  ,lIpon  ^^^- ^^^ 
this,  wftr  wf^.jagaih  decueed  against  >themi .  But  Demostb. 

dc  cor. 

tr^ps  wmt  r^ot  4v^y  jfufcHished  by  the  states  p.  ^rrl 
<3all^'  i\^pQn^  j^noStii®  m^isares  taten*  wem  of 
Ul^e -efFecit. •  '  :.f    ^  '.i   :    .     •  /  «  :    ^     '    -  ' 

.  .SuchreucofiSslbl  cdsistance  :of  itherpedpl&obffthe 
little  town  of  Amphissa  to  the  AmphictyonSyithe 
gi^6rd/C©un^:0£ithe>Gk^fcnatiQn,rwoikild  af^ar  .;.  . 
%li^nga()i£iti)eed,;i^  it  waii^  not  fiilly  &iclicat^d>Ii]l 
rQfndtlii^  ($uicoQOt8,  itimt  rtbisk^  Jrpsisftaiu!^'  I  wasT  in-^ 
0<»vy^ijg^^:iis^d  jsu|iparb3d,  i^  t^e^^party  of  .Demps^ 
;''>./o;  thenes 
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CHAP,    thenes  and  Chares  at  Athens,  in  concert  with  a 

XLI  ^ 

— '-^.r-^  powerful  party  in  Thebes.  Nor  was  the  matter  of 
light  raoment.  It  involved  the  question,  whether 
the  party  of  Detinosthenes  and  Chares  at  Athens 
should  command  the  Greek  nation.  In  the  fourth 
Philippic  Oration  of  Demosthenes  we  have  seen 
Corinth,  Arcadia,  Argos,  Thebes,  and  even  Lace- 
daemon,  threatened  to  be  reduced  under  Athenian 
empire.  Perhaps  this  boldness,  which  may  ap- 
pear improvident,  was  necessary  for  instigation  to 
the  Athenian  people.  Could  Demosthenes  have 
carried  his  purposes  more  secretly,  he  might  have 
succeeded  ih  them. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  held 
at  Thermopylae,  and  thence  called  the  Pylaean 
meeting,  the  circumstances  of  Greece  were  taken 
into  serious  consideratioui  How  the  people  of  the 
little  town  of  Amphissa  should  be  reduced  to 
_  order,  would  have  been  even  a  ridiculous  question 
for  such  a  body,  if  the  Amphissians  were  not 
already  notoriously  secure  of  that  support,  which 
soon  after  was  openly  given  them.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  notoriety  of  the  divided  state  of  Greece 
(which  Demosthenes  himself  has  described  as  so 

Dcmosth.     inviting  for  Athens)  and  the  apprehension  of  bemg 

t^^T  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  conqueror  of  Scstus 
and  his  party,  that  induced  a  majority  of  the 
members  to  turn  tiieir  view  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia. 

p.  fre.  Demosthenes,  in  a  speech  many  years  after, 

told  the  Athenian  people  that  the  whole  business 
of  this  little  Amj^issian  war  arose  from  the  in- 
trigue of  iEschinea;  the  ultimate  object  being  to 

procure 
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» 

procure  the  election'  of  Philip  to  the  command,  s  e  c  t. 
Philip  was  all  the  time  making  war  against  that  '- 
powerfiil  Scythian  hord,  occupying  the  coast  of  eor.  p.  6i9. 
the  Euxine  sea,  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the 
Danube  or  beyond  it,  and  he  was  actually  in  their 
country.  Agents  indeed  might  nevertheless  be 
busy  for  hinx  in  Greece.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if 
Isocratesis  to-be  credited,  Philip  wjis  as  back- 
ward to  interfere  among  the  republics,  even  on 
their  invitation,  as  Demosthenes  desired  to  have 
him  believed  eager,  indefatigable  and  profuse. 
That  however  the  little  people  of  Amphissa  would 
venturie  first  to  attack  the  Amphictyons,  and  after- 
ward to  resume  and  persevere  in  war  against  them, 
without  assurance  of  support  from  some  more 
powerful  state,  is  evidently  improbable ;  and  the 
disposition  of  a  powerful  party  in  Thebes  and  of  the 
war-party  in  Athens  to  favor  them,  is  abundantly 
testified^  by  Demosthenes  himself.  Toward  an 
estimate  of  Philip's  politics,  then,  this  may  deserve 
consideration.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred 
war,  a  partnership  in  the  presidency  of  the  Pythian 
festival  had  been  committed  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors foreVer.  When  that  great,politician,  Jason, 
of  Thessaly,  proposed  to  make  himself  soverein 
of  Greece,  it  was  with  him  a  great  point  to  pre- 
side in  person  at  the  Pythian  festival;  insomuch  . 
that  he  proposed  to  assqme  the  situation  by  force, 
should  it  not  quietly  be  conceded  to  him.  But 
Philip  avoided  the  invidious  honor,  when  already 
his  own,  and  sent  his  deputy.  The  ingenuity  of 
Demosthenes  converted  this  into  matter  of  re- 
proach 
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CHAP,  proach  for  him.  Philip  would  not  condescend,  the 
CMrator  told  the  Many  of  Athefis,  -td  attettd  Jiim-* 
self,  but  sent  his  servant.  Had  Philip,  on  the  con- ; 
trary,  used  the  oppcMtunity  open  to  him,  as  he  was 
well  capable  of  using  it;  had  he  displayed  at 
Delphi  the  elegant  magnificence  which  had.  been 
so  admired  at  his  Olympic  festival  in  Macedonia'; 
had  he  there,  with  advantageous  opportunity  for 
comunicating  personally  with  principal  men,  espe- 
cially  young  men,  from  every  city  of  Gi^ece, 
exerted  his  singular  talent  for  conviviality  and 
pleasant  conversation,  to  extend  pei'sonal  attach* 
ment  lo  him  in  all  parts^  the  ingenuity  of  Demos- 
thenes, tho  he  might  have  feared  the  consequences^ 
woidd  not  have  wanted  ground  of  invective  to 
oppose  them;  or  diligence  in  making  the  utmfost 
use  of  it. 

B.C,  339.  .  The  second  of  the  extant  epistles  of  IsOcrateS  to 
Philip  shows  itself  to  have  been  written  about  this' 
time ;  for  it  mentions  Philip  as  recently  returned 
from  the  war  with  the  northern  people,  id  whose 

^h.de  country  he  yet  was  when  the  AmphictyOOsr  WiBre 
deliberating  about  his  election  to  the  cocritnaifd  in 
the  Amphissian  war.  It  marks  a  strong  fee&ig 
in  the  old  patriot  for  Philp's  safety ;  it  reproves 
hkn.forriskiiighiiS  person  improvidently  in  batde; 
exhort^  him  to  friendship  with  the  At^ienians, 
admonishes  hiiri  not  fo  regard  those  wbt);:  inform-' 
ing  him  of  all  the  invectivei^  and  calumnies  vented 
agfdnst  him  by  a  party  in  Atheift,' wmiW  per^uaito 
him  that  ttie  people  generallj^  Irene  ill^  dispdi^d 
toward  him,  ■  and  coacludes' with  tirgittg  him  •  *-  to 
,  *  connect 
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*  connect  his  kingdom  and  his  good  fortune  with  the 

*  happiness  and  concord  of  the  Greek  nation  ".' 
The  Amphictyons  then,  cohcurring  in  sentiment 
with  Isocrates  and  the  party  of  Phocion,  how  far 
communicating  with  them  we  know  not,  the  Am^ 
phictyons  came  to  the  resolution  of  inviting  the 
king  of  Macedonfa  to  take  upon  himself  the  office 
of  tJieir  general,  and  they  decreed  that  Cottyphus,  He  cor. 
their  president,  should  go  to  him,  as  their  ambas-  ^' 
sador,  to  request  his  acceptance  of  the  appoint- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  meer  idleness  that  the  editor,  Auger^ 
has  assigned  the  same  date  to  the  oration  to  Philip  and  all 
.the  three  letters  of  Isofcrates:  ptobably  desiring  not  to 'b« 
understood  to  mean  the  same  day,  but  only  time  w^hin  whic^ 
was  no  material  change  of  circumstances'.  W6  have  •eeu 
the  oration  marks  itSi  own  date  y«ry  exadly.  Thete  seeois 
little  hazard  in  affirming  that  the  first  epistle  was  sent  beforo 
it,  biecause  it  would  have  been  absurdly  nugatory  after  it. 
The  second  and  third  efpistles  cleady-mark  th^iri^lves  fo# 
dates  very  considerably  differing,  .to  those  who  will  take  th« 
trouble,  which  Auger  has  desired  to  avoid«  of  adverting  duly 
to  the  matter  ttat^  in  th6m. 
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Affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  Election  of  Philip 
King  of  Macedonia  to  be  General  of  the 
Amphictyons,  till  his  Deatb. 


SECTION   L 

Extraordinary  Policy  of  Demosthenes,  Confederacy  of  Grecian 
States  under  the  Influence  of  the  Athenian  War-party. 
Hostilities  against -Idacedonia^  without  declared  War. 
Requisition  qf  Forces  for  the  new  Sacred,  or  Amphissian 
War.   Conclusion  of  the  new  Sacred  War. 

c  HA  P.  nr^  H  E  election  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  to 
^  A  tl>e  office  of  general  of  the  Amphictyons, 
making  him  the  constitutional,  head  of  a  great 
confederacy  of  Grecian  republics,  almost  in  the 
moment  of  failure  of  the  avowed  project  of  the 
Athenian  war-party  for  a  great  confederacy  against 
him  and  his  Grecian  allies,  again  placed  that  party 
in  circumstances  most  discouragmg.  Opportunity 
thus  was  so  opened  for  establishing  the  prevalence 
of  the  peaceful,  and  for  consolidating  that  friendly 
connection,  of  Athens  especially,  but  of  all  Greece, 
with  Macedonia,  which  the  peaceful  party,  as  the 
writings  of  Isocrates  show,  earnestly  desired,  that 
ground  of  hope  for  the  war-party  again  to  obtain 
the  lead  might  seem  hardly  discernible.  But  as 
quicksightedness,  dexterity,  and  boldness,  were 
never  yet  so  wanted  in  the  cause,  so  never  before 
were  they  equally  shown.  The  very  conception  of 

the 
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the  idea,  which  Demosthenes  next  carried  into 
practice,  aj^ars  extraordinary.  Havinjj;  reached 
his  actual  eminence  by  vehement  and  persevering 
assertion  of  the  most  unlimited  democratical  des- 
potism, yet,  unable^  in  the  moment,  to  command 
by  the  democratical,  he  applied  himself  to  culti- 
vate, not  an  aristocratical  party,  but  a  depressed 
relic  of  the  aristocratical  branch  of  the  consti- 
tutionl  A  few  years  ago,  Isocrates  had  proposed 
restoration  of  authority  to  the  once  powerful  and 
venerable  court  of  Areiopagus,  but  he  proposed  in 
yain.  Demoathenes  now  formed  an  interest  in 
th^t  court,  such  that  he  might  use  it  as  his  instru- 
ment for  controling  the  soverein  Many ;  and, 
under  his  direction,  it  assumed  power  to  be  an 
efficacious  instrument 

In  the  way  which  appears  to  have  been,  of  late 
et  least,  usual,  and  esteemed  regular,  iEschines  Demost,  de 
had  been  elected,  by  the  people,  to  the  office  of  ^^"^  ^' 
syndic  of  the  temple  of  Delos ;  an  office  of  high 
honor,  and  apparently  lucrative.  The  cpurt  erf 
Areiopagus,  perhaps  reviving  some  old  claim  to 
iaterfere  in  the  appointment  to  offices  connected 
•  with  the  religion  of  the  state,  not  only  annulled 
the  election,  but  took  upon  itself  to  substitute 
Hyperides,  an  orajor  of  eminence,  zealous  in  the 
party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes.  Whether 
JPhocion  and  his  friends  thought  this  might  be  a 
salutary  precedent  for  checking  popular  despotism, 
or  why  otherwise  they  did  not  or  could  not  excite 
the  sov^in  assembly,  generally  so  jealous  of  iti» 
jauthority,  to  support  its  own  act,  we  have  no 
;information. 
.     V01.VIIL  Co  The 
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c  H  A  P.  The  appointment  to  the  syndicship,  however, 
^^ — ^-l-'  was,  by  itself,  of  small  consideration :  its  import- 
ance arose  from  its  connection  with  other  matters. 
A  man  of  eminence,  Antiphon,  respected  for  his 
quality,  formidable  by  his  talents,  adverse  to  the 
war-party,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  other 
crime,  had  been  banished  by  a  decree  of  the 
people.  Whether  hoping  for  protection,  and  a 
reversal  of  the  decree,  from  the  recovered  influence 
of  his  friends,  or  under  whatever  of  the  various 
inducements  that  might  present  themselves,  he 
Demosth,  rctumed  illegally,  and  was  living  in  concealment 
p.  271*.  in  Peiraeus.  The  vigilance  of  Demosthenes  obtain- 
ing notice  of  this,  he  judged  that,  at  any  hazard, 
the  utmost  should  be  made  of  the  opportunity. 
Unable  to  gain  such  information  of  Antiphon's 
residence  that  the  officers  of  justice  might  be  di- 
rected in  regular  course  to  apprehend  him,  he 
assumed  to  himself  authority,  with  sufficient 
attendants,  to  search  private  houses ;  and,  having 
at  length  discovered  the  delinquent,  took  him  into 
custody  and  carried  him  to  the  city. 

The  people  then  being  assembled,  the  prisoner 
was  brought  before  them.  The  notorious  fact  of 
his  illegal  return  from  banishment,  tho  subjecting 
him  to  capital  punishment,  would  not  warrant  the 
violation  of  private  rights  in  apprehending  him. 
It  behooved  Demosthenes  therefore  to  be  prepared 
with  means  to  obviate  accusation  against  himself, 
or  his  own  ruin  might  take  glace  of  Antiphon's. 
The  mention  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  demo- 
cracy would  at  any  time  fire  the  multitude.  Of 
such  a  plot  Demosthenes    accused  Antiphon; 

with 
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wilh  the  addition  that  it  was  concerted  with  the 
king  of  Macedonia.  The  first  measure,  he  affirmed, 
was  to  have  been  tol3urn  the  naval  arsenal,  with 
^1  the  shipping  there,  and  for  this  purpose  it  wa$ 
that  the  prisoner  was  lurking  in  Peiraeus,  The 
peace-party  came  forward,  anxious  to  defend  An- 
tiphon ;  but,  aware  of  the  inflammable  temper  of 
the  despotic  soverein,  they  seem  to  have  rested 
less  oYi  the  total  deficiency  of  evidence  to  .^  the 
charge,  than  on  the  opportunity  open  for  directing 
the  popular  passion  to  the  notorious  violation  of 
the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  citizens,  in  the 
act  of  apprehending  the  prisoner.  Whether  bow- 
ever  argument  or  influence  or  passion  availed  most, 
the  charge  w£is  voted  ^oundless,  and,  as  illegally 
arrested,  Antiphon  was  set  at  liberty. 

Defeat,  in  such  a  measure,  could  not  but  in- 
volve in  great  danger  those  ingaged  in  it.    De- 
mosthenes therefore,  as  littie  averse  to  aristocra- 
tical  despotism,  if  it  might  serve  his  purpose,  as 
to  democratical,  proceeded   again  to  make  the 
court  of  Aretopagus  his  weapon,  for  defence  and 
offence.    The  security  of  an  Englishman,  in  the 
immemorial  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  no  man 
shall  be  tried  twice  on  the  same  charge,  was  given 
neither  by  the  principles  of  democracy,  nor  of 
aristocracy  at  Athens.  Antiphon,  dismissed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  sentence  of  the  soverein  people, 
was  arrested  again,  at  the  insti^tion  of  Demos- 
thenes, by  order  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus ;  and, 
not  convicted  by  evidence,  but,  under  the  pressure 
of  torture,  confessing,  or  uttering  what  his  tor- 
mentors asserted  to  amount  to  confession,  of  the . 

c  c  3  purpose 
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CHAP,  purpose  of  burning  the  arsenal,  he  was,  by  that 
court;  so  renowned  of  old  for  the  equity  of  ife 
decisions,  sent  to  the  executioner.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  give  cfedit  to  these  facts,  if  they  came 
reported  on  less  unsuspicious  authority  than  tiiat 
of  the  great  orator,  the  principal  agent  It  may 
however,  it  should  seem,  be  presumed,  that  die 
proceedings,  so  disgusting,  even  as  he  has  rdated 
them,  were  not  warranted  by  the  celebrated  con- 
stitution of  Solon,  nor  would  have  been  allowed 
under  that  court  of  Areiopagus  which  Isocrates 
■desired  to  restore ;  for  it  were  difficult  to  say 
what  just  freedom,  what  security  for  individiMiky 
could  exist  under  a  constitution  that  would  tolerate 
the  practice  of  Demosthenes  *. 

But  a  measure  of  such  violence,  tho  carried  by 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus,  against 
the  declared  will  of  the  soverein  multitude,  could 
be  supported  only  by  a  recovery  of  prevalence 
among  that  multitude;  and  this  was  evid^djr 
never  out  of  the  view  of  Demosthenes.  The  ebb 
and  flow  pf  command,  among  the  assembled  Athe- 
nian people,  was  not  always  produced  by  any 
change  of  popular  favor.  At  this  very  time,  when 
the  war-party  failed  of  the  votes  wanted  to  carry 
one  important  purpose,  the  maritime  department 
appears  to  have  been  decidedly  under  their  in- 
fluence: the  fleets  were  actively,  and  probably 
lucratively,  employed  in  preying  on  the  Macedo- 
nian 

'  Even  Plutarch  hai  observed,  of  tbis  affair,  that  it  was 

r^o}{p»  apHfxfmrixi*  9o>^ttvft»  (y.  Den^osth.  p.  85<2«)  It  is  ohr 

.  vioustbat  he  used  the  word  «^fr««f»T«}eo»  widely  otherwise  thai 

with  the  very  creditable  meaiUDg  which  it  bore  m  the  age  rf 

Plato  and  Isocrates. 
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tli  man  commerce,  while  the  orators  at  home,  and    9CGT« 

til  especially  Demosthenes,   were  asserting,  in  the  ' — ' — * 

tk  assembly,  that  Alliens  maintained  faithfully  the  cie^c.rr! 

m  peace,  which  Philip,  they  exclaimed,  had  broken.  De«osth[^ 

k  While  the  nautic  multitude  were  so  employed,  the  ^^**»pP' 

Btf  Strength  of  the  party  might  sometimes  fail  in  the 

a  general  assembly,  for  want  of  their  voices ;  and  • 

|a»  yet,  to  hold  their  favor,  it  would  be  necessary  to 

^  allow  them  so  to  be  employed.    The  inconveni- 

)t  ence  tiien  of  a  temporary  defeat,  resulting  from 

itf  their  absence  in  an  unforeseen  crisis,  would  be  ta 

,  f  be  repaired  by  Ibeir  aeal  for  the  patrons  of  their 

ya  vocaticMi,  when  they  returned;   and  it  was  ap-. 

eiji  ^  parently  in  reasonable  confidence  that  he  could 
call  in  sufficient  support,  that  Demosthenes  ven- 
tured, in  the  absence  of  a  large  proportion  of  his 
friends,  to  use  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areio- 
pagus  against  the  authority  of  Ihc  ^neral  assem- 
bly, mid  proceed  to  that  extravagancie  of  despotism 
and  cruelty,  in  the  case  of  Antiphon,  which  sur- 
prized even  Plutarch. 

Thus,  under  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  most 
ably  adapted  to  his  own  purposed  and  those  of  his 
party,  that  party  recovered  the  ascendancy  in  the 
general  assembly,  and  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealths  Their  views  then 
.were  directed,  with  not  less  ability  or  diligence, 
nor  without  large  Juccess,  to  (establish  and  extend 
ifts  influence  in  otiier  .parts  of.Greece.  In  Euboea, 
divided  ihrou^  ^il  its  towns,  between  faction* 
long  vebementiy  hostile  to  oneanother,  yet  with 
the  war-party  generally  overbarne,  the  business 
must  bave  been  of  grjeat  nicety  and  difficulty* 

c  c  3  Nevertheless 
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CHAP.  Neverrtidess  Demosthenes,  attaching  aWe  agents^ 
' — v-^  to  his  interest  by  their  interest,  and  favored  by 
the  scrupulous  moderation  of  the  party  of  Pho-^ 
cion,  succeeded  so,  that  nearly  the  whole  iland 
was  brought  under  his  command.  In  Megara  he 
had  equally  procured  prevalence  for  the  jarty 
there  under  his  patronage.  Corinth,  formerly  the 
steddy  friend  of  Lacedaemon,  the  vehement  «aemy 
of  Athens,  was  fallen  much  from  her  antient  im- 
portance among  the  Grecian  states ;  her  constitu- 
tion altered,  ftnd  the  people  oppressed^  after  a 
long  series  of  good  administration,  through  that 
growth  of  violent  faction^  of  which  an  account  haa 
been  formerly  given  after  the  authentic  narrative 
of  Xenophoh.  In  the  following  age,  Diodorus 
has  noticed  Corinth,  only  for  her  connection  with 
Sicilian  affairs,  through  the  expedition  of  Timo- 
leon.  For  her  antient  fame  her  political  state  now 
would  be  an  object  of  curiosity ;  but  Demosthenes 
has  simply  shown  that,  when  he  was  the  minister, 
she  was  the  ally  of  Athens.  From  a  late  writer^ 
the  jocular  Lucian,  we  have  the  character  of  her 
government*  and  people  ludicrously  exhibited; 
yet,  being  in  consonance  with  the  other  more  se-. 
nous  testimonies,  the  picture  is  probably  not 
wholly  unfaithful.  The  famous  cynic  phflosc^her 
^mwrib^*  Diogenes,  at  this  time,  it  is  said,  was  inhiabiting 
>»i»t.  his  tub  at  Corinth.    There,  as  at  Athens,  to  infuse 

apprehension  of  attack  from  Macedonia,  and  to 
excite,  if  possible,  passion  enough  among  the 
people  to  lead  them  to  approve  and  be  active  in 
offensive  war,  was  the  object  of  the  leaders.  All 
therefore  was  set  in  motion:  fortificatiom  were 
•  -  '  repaired 
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repaired,  arms  fabricated,  provisions  collected. 
The  whole  city  thus  being  in  a  bustle  of  militaiy 
preparation,  the  philosopher  began  to  roll  about 
his  tub  in  various  directions.  Being  asked  Why  ? 
he  answered,  *  he  would  avoid,  for  once,  the  im- 

*  putation  of  affecting  singularity,  and  so  would 

*  not  b^  the  oply  person  in  Corinth  not  absurdly 

*  employed.'  Corinth  however  was  no  unimpor- 
taiit  addition  to  the  Athenian  confederacy.  Not 
only  h&c  situation  was  commanding,  but  her  al- 
liance earned  with  it,  or  assisted  much  toward 
obtaming,  that  of  Corcyra  and  Leucadia,  which 
accordingly  were  among  the  allies  of  Athens, 
Acbaia  and  Acamania  were  also  in  the  same  inte- 
rest;  decided  to  it  much  by  their  hostility  to 
neighboring  states,  allies  of  Macedonia.  Lacedae  - 
mon,  under  treaty  still  subsisting,  was  an  ally  of 
the  republic,  ill  disposed  toward  Macedonia,  for 
the  support  which  Macedonia  gave  to  the  Argians 
and  Messenians;  but  there  was  no  friendship  be- 
tween the  Lacedaemonian  government  and  the 
war-party  in  Athens  j  and  the  great  speculation 
of  Demosthenes,  at  this  time,  alliance  with  Thebes, 
lyas  incompatible  with  any  friendly  connection 
with  Lacaedemon,  The  effectual  confederacy  of 
Athens,  imder  the  administration  of  the  war- 
party,  consisted  then  of  Megara,  Corinth,  with 
Leucadia  and  Corcyra,  Achaia,  and  Acamania. 

The  acquisition  of  Thebes,  for  which  Demos- 
thenes appears  to  have  been  perfectly  willing  to 
forego  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
nection with  L^cedaemon,  might  seem,  on  a  tran- 
sient view,   90  to   abound  with   difficulty,  and 

c  c  4  indeed 
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CHAP,  indeed  so  to  be  out  of  all  ordinary  oour$e^f  tifas- 
'^ — -v-^  licy,  that  the  purpose  might  appear  evdfi  {»re|Jos- 
terous ;   yet,  as  we  proceed  ^jth  the  coarse  45f 
events,   we  find   the  keensighted  politician  hud 
discovered  no  inconsiderable  ground  for.  it .  A 
party  once  formed  in  Thebes,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  party  desirous  of  maintaining'  the  C(»inect2oti 
•with  Macedonia,,  however  aversion  to  Atiba^^s  ge-? 
nerally  blight  be  a  popular  passion,  was  in  the 
-best  manner  prepared  for  connection  with  the 
war-party  in  Athens.    According  to  the  probable 
^^^''  ^^   imputation  of  iEschines,  Demosthenes  held  com- 
533.  .munication  with  this  party  in  Thebes,  when  it 

eor.  p.  299.  niight  havc  Subjected  any  man  to  the  charge  of 
high  treason.  Yet  so  ably  the  intrigue  was  ma- 
naged, that  a  powerful  party  there  was^  prepared 
with  zeal  for  connection  with  Athens,  while  not 
only  the  two  republics  were  in  a  state  of.  actual 
war,  but  the  general  prejudices  among  thie  peoj^ 
^f  both  were  very  hostile  toward  each  otl^er. 

Meanwhile  nominal  peace  and  nominal  alliatK^e 

^maining  between  Athens  and  Macedonia,  the 

war-party  orators  continued  their  complauits  thfijt 

Philip  had  broken  the  peace,  and  the  Athenian 

B^vy  was  busy  in  maritime  depredation,  as  if  war 

had  been  declared.    It  is  precisely  of^  this  time 

Dcmosth.     Demosthenes  is  speaking,  where  he  toys,  *  Philip 

fJri^e.  '  ^^^  without  prospect  of  relief  from  the  hostilities 

^  he  was  suffering  from  Athens,  unless  he  could 

^  excite  the  Thebansand  Thessalians  to  be  active 

*  in  measures  against  us :  for  notwithstanding  thte 

^^  deficient  <exertion  of  our  military  commandefrs, 

"^  he  \v|is  suffering  ti  thousand  evfls  ii?om  the  depria?- 

<  dations 
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^  dations  on  the  maritime  trade  of  his  country. 
-*  Ndthiiig  could  be  exported,  nothing  imported, 
:^  for  the  activity  of  our  cruizers  '.* 

Such  wats  the  state  of  things,  when  Philip,  in- 
cited by  the  embassy  of  the  Amphictyons,  came 
to  their  meeting  at  Thermopylae,  where  alone  they 
^appear  to  have  held  their  sittings,  since  Delphi 
ivas  become  insecure,  through  the  open  hostility 
of  the  Ix>crians,  on  one  side,  and  the  uncertain, 
disposition  of  Thebes,  on  the  other.  In  pursuance 
tiien  of  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  he  issued  requisitions  for  the  Am- 
phictybnic  states  to  send  their  contingents  of 
troops,  for  war  to  be  waged  under  his  command. 
The  form  of  the  requisition,  sent  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  is  given  by  .Demosthenes,  thus :  *  The 
'  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip,  to  the  magis- 
^  trates  of  the  Peloponnesians  of  tiie  confederacy, 
^  and  to  all  the  confederates,  greeting  ^:  Whereas 
-^  the  Locd^ns,  called  Ozolian,  inhabiting  Ani- 
^  phissa,  are  acting  offensively  against  the  temple, 
'^  and,  coming  with  arms,  have  plundered  the  sa- 
^  cred  land;  it  is  my  purpose,  with  yoUr  support, 
*  to  assert  the  cause  of  the  god,  and  oppose  those 
^  who  violate  what  is  held  sacred  among  men.  I 
^  requirfe  you  therefore  t6  i^ieet  me,  in  Phocis, 
"^  duly  armed,  and  bririging  provision  for  forty 

*  days, 

•  AfirSf*  This  word  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the 
'Greeks  equally  to  signify  a  pirate,  and  a  ship  of  war  regu- 
larly commissioned,;  wheace  it  is  o^'ten  difficult  t6  know  which 
has  been  intended. 

0vn^f9H  net*  T«rf  &\Xo»f  ^i^fAtixini  fr&o'i.  What  the  distihctionit 
were  between  these  descriptions  of  people  we  leem  to  fail  of 
tnieans  for  ascertaining. 
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€  H  AP.    *  days,  within   the  present  month,  called  by  u» 

V* — -JL^  '  Loiis,  by  the  Athenians  Boedromion,  by  the  Co- 

'  rinthians  Panemus.    Those  who  attend  will  be 

/  iiititled  to  communication  in  council;  those  who 

*  fail  of  conforming  to  the  decrees  of  the  confe- 

*  deracy  will  be  fined.     Farewell.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  requisition  was 
sent  to  Athens;   where  acknowlegement  of  the 
election  of  Philip,  not  only  to  be  commander-in- 
chief,  but  to  be  an  Amphictyon,  had  been  defied. 
Bemosth.    To  Thebes  it  was  not  omitted ;  but  so  the  Athe- 
p.a?!       ,nian  party  had  advanced  in    power  there,  that 
obedience  to  it  was  refused:  Yet  among  those 
fluctuations,   to  which  democratical   government 
was  so  liable,  the  Macedonian  party,  afterward 
p'l^ch.  or.  preponderating,  at  least  for   that  question,  the 
.Theban  contingent,  under  the  command  of  Proxe* 
nus,  joined  the  Amphictyonic  army. 

Meanwhile,  in  Athens,  between  parties  stimu- 
lated, one  by  ambition,  the  otiier  by  fear  of  op- 
Demwt  dc  pression,  and  of  strength  nearly  balancing,  the 
.contest  of  oratory  was  vehement*    The  war^Murty 
however  prevailing,  a  measure  was  taken,  of  the 
most  decided  hostility  toward  all  that  part  of  the 
Greek  natioPi  which  acknowfeged  the  Amphicty- 
onic authority,  and  wa^  dii^sed  to  abide  by  the 
peace,  which  had  ended  the  Phocian  war.   The 
Athenian  republic  had  now  in  its  pay  mercenary 
jEsch.  de     troops,  to  the  amount,  according  to  ^Eschines,.  of 
•or.  p.  636.  ^^  thousand  men.   All,  including  apparently  those 
which  had  been  serving  in  the  Hellespont,  were 
sent,  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  to  assist  the  Am- 

phissianS;  in  their  rebellion  against  the  authority 

«    •     '»  ...»  ■      /• 
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of  tiie  Amphictyons.  What  states,  or  what  party 
in  those  states,  had  incouraged  the  obnoxious 
conduct  of  the  Amphissians,  could  then  no  longer 
be  doubtful. 

Of  the  war  which  followed,  no  particulars  have 
been  transmitted.  '  The  remaining  information 
shows  only  the  general  result.  The  Ataphictyonia 
army,  directed  by  the  talents  of  Philip,,  quickly 
rendered  all  the  support  fumbhed  to  the  Amphis-^ 
sians  vain,  and  reduced  them  to  unconditional 
submission.  The  power  thpn  being  more  in  Philip's 
hands,  than  when  the  Phocian  war  was  concluded, 
severity  against  the  vanquished,  notwithstanding 
the  imputation  of  sacrilege,  was  so  avoided,  that 
even  th€>  adverse  orator  has  been  at  a  loss  few: 
ground  on  which  he  could  venture  to  specify  any 
complaint 


SECTION   II. 

Critical  Situaiwn  of  the  Athenian  War^party  :  Political  State 
of  Thebes:  Exertions  of  Demosthenes  to  gain  the  Alliance 
of  Thebes :  Contest  of  Parties  at  Athens  :  Hostile  Decree 
against  Macedonia  :  Letters  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians  and 
Thehans  :  Elateia  garrisoned  by  Philip. 

This  new  failure,  in  a  cause  so  generally  uncre- 
ditable,  throughout  Greece,  as  that  of  the  Am* 
{Asians,  brought  the  war-party,  practised  in 
critical  situations,  into  a  situation  perhaps  more 
critical  than  any  wherein  they  had  yet  stood. 
Weakened  by  the  double  defeat,  military  and 
political,  yet  to  retreat  or  retract  would  now,  more 
tiian  in*  any  formei^  qircumstances^  be  to  suitender 

aU 
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tH  AT.   all  their  importance,  ami  give  the  gotemment  erf 
the  republic  to  their  Of^jonerits^    Nw  eooW  tb^ 
hope  to  hold  their  ground  without  advancing :  en^ 
terprize  was,  more  than  ever,  necessary  to  tbemv 
Neither  were  means  yet  wrested  from  their  hands, 
or  opportunities,  such  ad  able  and  l^eimghted 
politicians  might  use,  failing  before  theln.    On  the 
contrary,  the  confederacy  under  their  influence 
remained,  apparently  undimimsbcd.    To  the  par^ 
which,  throu^  the  dexterous  management  ^  De* 
mosthenes  and  his  ageiits,  prevailed  througlwMit 
Euboea,  tiie  patronage  of  his  party  in  A&^em  «ws 
necessary,  perhaps  not  less  th^  the  command  of 
the  iland  was,  for  them,  desirable.    Similar  patty 
interests  and  local  Interests  CGMinued  to  bald 
Megara,^  Achaia,  JAad  Acarn^nia,  in  4beir  coiinec^ 
tion;  and  Corinth,  carrying  with  her  Corcyraarttf 
Leucadia,  adhered  to  it.    Nowhere  their  cause 
appears  to  have  felt  the  shock  of  the  defeat  in  the 
Amphissian  war  so   much  as  in  Thebes.    The 
Theban  people  indeed  had  never  yet  be^an  of  4ibeir 
confederacy ;  but  tiie  progress  ^ward  the  Acqui- 
sition had  been  large.    Without  Thebes;  tiien,  the 
support  of  all  the  rest  would  har^dly  inable  them 
to  maintain  their  ground ;  but  could  Thebes  yet 
be  gained,  hope  might  *gain  soar  high. «  The  vmy 
name  of  Thebes,  added  4:o  the  catalogue  orf  theif 
idlies,  for  the  recent  rindvtn  of  that  states  ^v^mM 
be  a  gneat  aicquisition.    But  the  itUlitary  foite  <tf 
Boeotia  for  its  numbers,  4i«  well  as  for  its^  rcfpyta-^ 
tion^  was  very  considerable  in  the  scide  e^  th^ 
€rrecian  repuUics.    There  was  moreover  another 
ccmsid^^atiw  of  no mafl^  impettanc^.    Coidd 

Thebes 
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Thet«3  be  gained,  the  rampart  of  friendly  states 
wound  Attica  would  be  completed.  The  Atlie* 
fiian  people  would  be  relieved  from  apprehension 
of  a  powerful  enemy  on  their  border,  under  which 
tbey  bad  been  long  uneasy.  Attica  would  be  no 
longer  to  be  approached  by  hostile  aimies,  but 
ficrais  the  territories  of  allies,  who  must  bear  the 
first  brunt  of  any  war.  This  circumstance,  bla^ 
floned  by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  DemosAene^ 
appears  to  have  weighed  much  with  a  large  pop- 
ticNa  of  the  Athenian  peo^de,  little  capable  of 
estimating  what  might  l|e,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances, the  probable  efficacy  of  such  a  rampari 
But  pearhaps  the  orator  himself  depended  more  on 
another  view,  which  would  have  been  disappointed 
fcy  a  premature  declaration  of  it.  Were  Thebes 
gained,  the  force  of  the  confederacy  at  hand  would 
he  such,  that  Philip  might  be  blockaded  in  Phocig, 
or  even  attacked  there  with  overhearing  numbers, 
and  compelled  to  seek  personal  safety,  if  so  he 
(Could  find  it,,  by  flight  over  the  mountains. 

The  alliance  of  Thebes,  thus  a  great  object  for 
the  war-party  at  Athens  to  gain^  was  of  course 
also  a  great  Object  for  Macedonia  to  preserve. 
In  Thebes,  meanwhile,  with  a  weak  government) 
the  opposition  of  parties  was  violent.  The-party 
generally  ruling  was  that  which,  in  pursuit  of  em- 
^pire,  hiid  put  forward  the  Phocian  war.  In  dis- 
tress produced  by  that  war,  it  had  sought  the 
Macedonian  alliance.  Relieved,  through  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  alliance,  from .  immediate  dai^r^ 
4t  msumed  its  purposes  of  ambition :  but  upon 
|i^3e  ^t  alliance  wa&ai check*  The  vsame  par^ 
,.  .  then, 
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CHAP,   then,  which  had  been  most  forward  to  form  that 

VT  TT  ' 
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alliance^  became  most  earnest  to  be  relieved  from 
the  intanglement  But  another  party,  less  desiring 
empire  than  just  government'  and  domestic  secu-^ 
rity,  and  fearing  oppression  to  themselves  from 
success  in  the  ambitious  purposes  of  their  fellow- 
tritizens,  cherished  the  newly  formed  conneetiofl 
with  Macedonia,  as  the  best  stay  of  the  peace, 
and  even  of  the  constitution  of  the  commonr 
wealth. 

Between  these  two  parties  the'Theban  Many 
floated.    But  there  were  circumstances  tending  to 
turn  the  flood  rather  in  favor  of  the  leaders  ad- 
verse to  the  Macedonian  connection.    The  Many 
were  very  extensively  disposed  to  participate  in 
the  ambition  of  that  party,  but  especially  in  the 
ambition  to  command,  as  a  soverein  people,  the 
people  of  all  the  other  towns  of  Boeotia.    Indigna- 
tion was  thus  ready  among  them,  when  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  with  a  Uberal  policy  at  leasts  tho 
among  the  antients  he  had  extensive  credit  for  a 
nobler  motive,  humanity,  desired  mercy  for  those 
whom  the  Thebans  called  their  revolted  subject!^, 
the  Orchomenians  and  others,  who  had  ingaged 
in  confederacy  with  the  Phocians.     Even  after  he 
had  consented  to  the  expulsion  of  those  unforta- 
nate  people  from  Boeotia,  the  charity  he  extended 
to  them  within  his  own  dominions,  where  he  pro- 
vided many  with  settlements,  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Thebans,  suspicious  and  offensive.    On  the 
other  hand  that  party  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  con- 
sistmg  mostly  of  the  wealthier,  who  desired  eman- 
cipation from  the  sovereinty  of  the  Theban  people, 

or 
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m  relief  against  its  occasional  pressure,  looked,  in  sect.* 
common  with  most  other  Greeks  in  uneasy  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  as  a  gene- 
ral protector :  and  this  was  a  second,  and  a  stronger 
cause  of  jealousy  for  the  Theban  Many.  But 
among  the  numerous  states  of  Greece,  where,  for 
their  smallness,  alliances  must  be  numerous,  a 
kindness  could  hardily  be  done  to  one  ally,  sucb 
was  the  jealousy  among  them,  without  offence  to 
some  other.  Had  Philip's  purpose  been,  like 
Jmou's  formerly,  to  hold  Greece  in  subjection  by 
force,  Nicaea,  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Phocian 
^neral  Phalaecus,  would  have  been,  for  its  com- 
manding situation  against  the  strait  of  Thermo- 
pylae, a  possession  to  be  carefully  held.  Had  he 
kept  it  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  he  would  per- 
haps less  have  offended  the  Thebans ;  but  he  gavej  ^ch.  de 
it  to  their  old  allies  the  Thessalians,  and  thus  he^ 
excited  much  tlieir  envy  and  indignation. 

These  were  all  circumstances  of  advantage  for 
Demosthenes,  in-  his  purpose  of  detaching  Thebes 
from  the  Macedonian  alUance,  and  bringing  it  to 
close  <:Qnnection  with  Athens.  Still,  however, 
such  was  the  inveterately  hostile  disposition  of  the 
Theban  and  Athenian  people  toward  each  other, 
and  such  the  strength  of  the  party  in  Thebes,  not 
only  in  the  highest  degree  adverse  to  such  a  con- 
nection, but  earnest  to  maintain  the  existing 
connection  with  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  that 
the  project  abounded'with  difficulty.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  war-party  however  being  urgent,  and 
the  object  great,  they  were  willing  to  hazard  much 
for  it,  ami  bid.  high.    Theliber^ty  of  ^system 

resembling 


cor. 
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CH  A  P.   resembling  the  Olynthian,  which  had  succeeded  as 
.  ^^J^\,  a  lure  with  the  Euboeans  and  Byzantines,  wouW 
wot  suit  the  Thebans,  who  affected,  not  equality, 
but  sovereinty.    To  ingage  to  support  the  sove- 
reinty  of  Thebes  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns, 
of  whose  freedom  it  had .  been  formerly  the  boast 
of  Athens  to  be  the  patroness,  would  be  indispen- 
sable toward  any  hope  of  success.  ^But,  beyond 
this,  Demosthenes  flattered  the  ambition  of  the 
Thebans,  leaders,  and  people,  with  the  intimation 
th^t  Athens  would  promote  their  decayed  hopct 
of  extensive  empire,  and  consent  to  hold  a  second 
place,  at  least  in  military  commfind,  under  The* 
ban  leaders. 
jEsciu  d«         That  it  was  the  promising  success  of  secret  ne- 
D^'most.  de  gotiation  in  Thebes,  which  incouraged  the  war- 
«»•  p-  285.  pg^-ty  to  persevere  in  vehement  opposition  to  any 
accommodation  with  Macedonia,  the  contest  of 
rival  orators  afterward  gave  to  public  knowlegq* 
Meanwhile  the  party  of  Phocion,  perhaps  suspect- 
'      ing  the  intrigue  but  little  informed  of  it,  and  at 
any  rate  not  desiring  the  Theban  comiection ,  for 
tiie  purposes  proposed  by  their  opponents,  stre- 
nuously contended  for  abiding  by  existing  t'ea- 
ties,  and  maintaining  peace.    A  decree,  first  de- 
bated in  the  council  and  at  the  boar4  of  general^ 
and  by  them  offered  to  the  assembled  people,  ap- 
pears to  mark,  by  its  inconsistent  tenor,  the  stm^ 
with  which  it  was  carried.  It  runs  thus :  ^  Whereas 
*^ Philip,  has,  taken  cities  in  our  nei^boFhood^ 

*  son^e  of  which  he  has  laid  waste,  axid  now  setting 

*  at  nowght  the  treaty,  Aqd  proposing  to  violate 

*  faith,  pubUdypli^bJt^  Jhe  i^  preparing    invade 

■  -  ^Attica; 
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*  Attica ;  it  is  therefore  resolved,  by  the  council  sect. 

*  and  the  people,  that  a  herald  be  sent  with  an 

*  embassy  to  confer  with  him,  and  especially  ex- 

*  hort  him  to  preserve  the  harmony  established 
'  between  us,  and  abide  by  the  treaty ;  or,  at 
'  least,  to  allow  time  for  the  statfe  to  deliberate, 
^  and,  for  that  purpose,  agree  to  a  truce  till  the 

*  montli  Thargelion.' 

We  owe  the  preservation  of  this  curious  docu- 
ment to  Demosthenes ;  but  Philip's  answer,  to  so 
strange  a  mixture  of  invective  and  solicitation,  the 
mutor  has  evidently  thought  it  not  for  his  purpose 
to  bring  forward.  What  however  might  be,  at  least 
in  part,  the  answer,  may  even  now  be  gathered. 
He  had  taken  no  cities  of  their  neighborhood,  and 
laid  waste  none.  The  Phocians  had  surrendered 
their  cities  to  hrm  rather  than  to  Grecian  repub- 
lics, under  whose  power  they  would  otherwise 
have  fallen ;  and  some  had  been  laid  waste,  hot 
by  him,  but  by  the  oldest  and  most  venerable 
judicature  known  to  the  Greek  nation.  He  was 
not  preparing  to  invade  Attica,  nor  had  any  such 
purpose ;  but  he  was  already  prepared,  and  well 
resolved,  to  defend  himself  and  his  allies,  against 
a  party  in  Athens,  adverse  to  the  peace  and  free- 
dom of  Greece. 

But  whether  this  decree  passed  with  or  against 
the  consent  of  the  war-party,  or  rather  partly  with 
and  partly  against  tlieir  wishes,  their  negotiation 
with  Thebes,  as  the  concurring  testimonies  of  the 
rival  orators  show,  did  not  cease,  but  was  rather 
prosecuted  with  increased  sedulity.  This  being 
not  to  be  intu^ly  concealed  from  Philip,   and 

Vol.  VIII.  D  x)  communication 
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c,H  A  P.  communication  with  Thebes  bebg  yet  open  for 

s — ,r-^  him,  83  a  state,  however  showing  a  disposition  to 

change,  still  formally  his  ally,  he  endevored  to  ob- 

jEp.Phi!.ad  ^^^  ^jjg  mischief  by  counter-negotiation.    Nor 

ibeo.  ap.  •f  •  •!        i_i        r 

i)emo8t.de  ^as  his  succcss,  it  appears,  mconsiderable ;  tor 

cor.  p.  i83  7  1    j.i_  • 

the  Tbebans,   by  a  solemn  act,   renewed  their 
former  peace  and  friendship  with  him. 

Such  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  tlie  party  in 

Thebes,    adverse    to    connection   with   Athens, 

alarmed  Demosthenes  and  his  friends;  and,  five 

£nd  of       weeks  after  the  former  decree  for  the  embassy  to 

June.  J 

Philip,  another  was  brought  forward,  for  a  secood 
embassy,  in  these  terms :  '  Whereas  Philip  ende- 

*  vors  to  excite  the  Thebans  against  us,  and  is 

*  preparing  to  qome  with  his  whole  army  to  the 

*  places  nearest  Attica,  in  breach  of  tiie  treaty 

*  subsisting  between  us,   it  is  resolved,  by  the 
^  council  and  people,  that  a  herald  and  an  em- 

*  bassy  be  sent  to  him,  to  propose  and  solicit  a 
'  truce,  that  the  people  may  duly  delibers^te  on  the 

*  existing  circumstances,  not  having  yet  taken,  on 
^  their  part,  any  hostile  measure*' 

.  To  this  decree,  and  the  representations  of  the 
embassy,  Philip  returned  a  i^yitten  ajiswer,  which 
remains  reported  by  Demoj^thenes,  thus ;  '  Phili^^ 

*  king  of  the  Macedonians,  to  the  Athenian  coun- 

*  cil  and  people,  greeting :  What  your  disposition 
^  toward  us  hpB  been,  from  the  beginau^  I  sp 

*  not  ignorant,  nor  with  what  e^imestness  you  have 
^  endevored  to  gain  the  The6salia|[is,  the  Thebanis^ 

*  and  the  rest  of  the  Boeotians  to  yoyr  lafty.  Bii* ' 

*  now  you  find  them  j;oo  wise  tp  siid:^mit  Jtbeir  ia* 

*  t^rests  to  yo^r  direction,  you  cbaJJge  ycwr  qpurs©. 

.     /$nd 
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*  and  send  ministers  with  a  herald   to  me  to  ad-    sec  t. 
'  monish  me  of  the  treaty,  and  demand  a  tcuce  ;  ' — 

*  having  in  truth  been  injured  by  us  in  nothing. 

*  Nevertheless  I  have  heard  your  ambassadors, 
^  and  I  consent  to  all  your  desires,  nor  shall  I  take 

*  any  step  against  you,  if,  dismissing  those  who 

*  advise  you  ill,  you  consign  them  to  their  de- 

*  served  ignominy.     So  may  you  prosper  ^' 

At  the  same  time  he  judged  it  expedient  to 
address  the  Thebans,  in  a  letter  reported  also  by 
Demosthenes,  thus:  ^  The  king  of  the  Macedonians, 
Philip,  to  the  Theban  council  and  people,  greet- 
ing :  I  received  your  letter,  by  which  you  renew 
your  friendship  and  peace  with  me.  I  under- 
stand however  that  the  Athenians  are  urging 
everything  that  could  induce  you  to  concur  in 
their  purposes ;  and  indeed  I  did  apprehend  that 
you  had  some  disposition  to  yield  to  their  hopes, 
and  follow  their  lead ;  but  now  I  am  assured 
that  you  prefer  the  preservation  of  peace,  with 
me,  to  such  submission  of  yourselves  to  the 
guidance  of  strangers,  and  I  rejoice  in  it.  I  com- 
mend your  conduct  on  many  accounts;  but, 
especially,  as  it  places  you  in  security,  and  as  it 
evinces  goodwill  toward  me.  I  trust  the  ad- 
vantage 

*  ^Af  ^ri^  T0V5  ovK  o^DftJj  aviJiSovXivcreai  v^jlTp  9rtt^airii4,'i^oc¥Tt^» 
rni  9P^9anMvaiiq  ibn^uf  i^ti^n,  *'2pp»^.  This  passage  and 
another  similar  to  it,  in  a  former  communication,  seem 
the  foundation  on  which  has  been  built  the  story  of  Philip's 
demaading  ten  orators ;  die  ingenious  authors  of  which  would 
surely  have  us  believe  De/nosthenes  either  so  uninformed  or 
so  modest  that  he  either  did  uot  know,  or  among  his  nume-^ 
roos  poblished  orations  would  not  tell,  such  a  fact;  wkich 
perta.ioly  would  haye  been  often  to  his  purpose,  could  he  hstYft 
obtained  credit  for  it, 

D  X>    2 
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CHAP.    «  vantage  to  you  will  be  not  small,  if  you  persevere 

^— ^-v— ^  *  in  it    May  you  prosper/ 

Demosthenes,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  orations 
of  this  period  shows,  and  all  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  Isocrates,  iEschines,  and  the  histcman, 
confirms  it,  that  he  had  no  view  to  peace:  his 
purpose,  and  that  of  his-  principal  associates  m 
politics,  ^as  only  to  gain  time  for  establishing  the 
superiority  of  their  party  in  Thebes.  Were  that 
accomplished,  Philip's  situation  in  Phocis  might 
be  highly  critical.  The  force  of  Boeotia  might 
blockade  him  among  the  mountains  there.  The 
Athenian  navy  commanded  the  sea ;  and  his  return 
into  Macedonia  might  be  precluded.  In  Phocis 
the  critical  situation  of  a  principal  town,  Elatisia, 
has  been  already  noticed :  it  commanded  the  pass, 
almost  the  only  way  practicable  for  an  army,  be- 
tween Delphi  and  Boeotia,  and  also  between 
Delphi  and  that  part  of  Phocis  itself  which 
stretched  toward  Thermopylae.  These  interesting 
circumstances  of  the  place,  not  likely  to  escape 
so  able  a  soldier  and  politician  as  Philip,  had  cer- 
tainly  not  escaped  the  war-party  in  Athens,  nor 

Demosth.     cfveu  public  noticc.     Demosthenes,  so  long  ago 

p.  69*  '  as  when  he  delivered  the  oration  called  the  Second 
Philippic,  told  the  Athenian  people  that,  the  dis- 
position of  the  Thebans  toward  the  Macedonian 
alliance  being  already  become  doubtful,  public 
rumor  went  that  Philip  had  in  view  to  fortify 
Elateia.  The  orator  added  that  he  did  not  tibink 
the  pressure  then  such  that  the  measure  would  be 
immediately  taken.  But  things  were  now  altered. 
Phocis  and  the  whole  Amphictyonic  confederacy 

were 
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were  in  danger  from  the  growing  connection  of  sect. 
Thebes  with  Athens.  Pliilip  therefore  occupied 
Elateia  with  a  garrison  from  the  Amphictyonic 
army,  and  set  about  restoring  the  fortifications, 
which  had  been  demolished  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Phocian  war.  That  this  was  at  all  beyond 
his  constitutional  power,  or  even  his  duty,  as  ge- 
neral of  the  Amphictyonic  army,  bound  by  many 
obligations,  to  protect  Phocis  and  give  security  to 
the  Amphictyonic  confederacy,  seems  no  way  to 
appear;  yet  whether  he  was  more  than  just  in 
time  to  prfevent  the  Athenian  party  in  Thebes 
from  seizing,  beyond  all  limit  of  any  legal  claim 
of  theirs,  the  same  important  place,  fdlowing 
events  make  utterly  doubtful. 


SECTION    III. 

Singular  Decree  of  the  Athenian  People  :  Embassy  Ut  Thebes  : 
Alliance  qf  Thebes  with  Athens.  Power  of  Demosthenes  : 
Operations  against  the  King  qf  Macedonia  and  the  Amphicr 
tyonic  Army.  ' 

Little  as  the  occupying  of  Elateia  with  a  ^- 
rison  could  be  a  surprize  upon  the  war-party  at 
-Athens,  who  had  so  long  not  only  foreseen  but 
publicly  spoken  of  jt,.  and  evidently  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  measure  of  just  precaution,  inju- 
rious to  none,  they  nevertheless  found  means  to 
use  it,  in  argument  among  the  Athenian  people, 
as  if  it  was  an  actual  be^nning  of  hostilities,  and 
to  found  public  measures  on  it  accordingly.  The 
curious  detail  remains  to  us  from  Demosthenes 
himself.     '  It  was  evening,'  he  says,  '  when  in-  ^^Sm! 

D  D  3  *  telligence 


Demost  de 
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CHAP.  ^  telligence  came  to  the  prytanes,  then ^t  supper, 
w  ^^^'  J  ^' that  Elateia  was  occupied.  Instwitly  risir^  from 
^  table,'  some  of  them  went  to  the  agorai  dismissed 
^  the  waresellers,  and  Jtxuraed  their  stalls :  others 
f  sent  to  the  generals  and  called  the  trumpeter : 
*  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  tumult.'  To  what 
'  purpose  these  hasty  and  violent  nKJasHres  were; 
but  to  excite  the  tumult,  is  not  in  any  degree  in- 
dicated by  the  orator ;  and  as  Elai^i^,  a  Phocian 
town,  within  the  proper  district  of  the  AmphiC'- 
tyonic  general's  command,  was  separiited  by  the 
width  of  all  Boeotia,  from  t|ie  Attic  border,  by 
the  whole  of  the  orators  .brazen  wall  untouched, 
no  other  seems  within  the  bouiKl&  of  rea&onaUc 
conjecture.  .        . 

The  following  steps-  then  were  consonant  to  this 
outset.  Next  morning  the  prytanes  convened  the 
council  at  daybreak.  Meanwhile  the  people, 
alarmed  by  the  proceedings  of  tlie  past  evening, 
and  uncertain  of  the  cause,  so  hastened  to  their 
usital  place  of  assembly,  that  the  council  bad  not 
Deraost  de  had  tiiiie  to  comc  to  any  resolution,  when  much 
cor.p.  265.  ijnpatience  was  expressed  for  cottMmmication  froih 
it.  Whatever  then  might  he  the  imposi^lity  of 
making  regular  and  jwropfer  communication,  the 
soverein,  it  appears,  was  not  to  be  iiritsted.  The 
council,  unprepared  with  proposilians,  attended 
the  assembly.  The  herald  p»ioclaimed^  in  the  n&utl 
form,  that  any  who  woold  iid!vise  the  piofi^etn^ 
speak.  Nobody  offered  himsdf,  Aio  alt  the  g©^ 
nerals  and  all  the  orators  (snob  is^tbe  jAtasd  rf 
Demosthenes)  were  jpresefiti  Phoci^n  eaiA  bia 
friiends,  of  course,  wouW  wttit  to^teafti,  froili  tin^ 

'    '  ^  who 
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who  couM  tell,  what  all  the  disturbance  m^ant ;  i  SECT, 
while  Chares  and  his  friends  left  the  field  open  ^"' 
for  Demosthenes,  who  at  length  gratified  the  uni-^ 
v^^sal  impatience  by  mounting  the  speaker's  stand. 
The  thieiatrieal  effect,  as  it  remains  described  by 
the  orator  himself,  must  have  been  great.  ^  His 
speech,  of  which  we  have  only  a  short  abstract^ 
appem-s  to  have  been  full  of  art,  directed  chiefly 
to  reconcile  the  multitude  to  the  hazardous  pro* 
posal  of  a  close  political  union  with  the  'J'hebans, 
long  feared  and  hated  as  their  hereditary  and 
most  determined  cmd  injurious  enemies.  Invective 
against  the  king  of  Macedcmia  was  a  prindpal 
instrument.  ^  Slavery,'  he  told  the  people,  *  was 
^  the  best  lot  they  could  hector,  if  Philip  suc- 
^  ceeded  in  his  ambitious  purposes.  But  if  they 
'  would  form  alliance  with  Thebes,  there  would 

*  no  longer  be  anything  to  fear  from  Macedonia ; 
^and  the  Thebeuis,    notwithstanding    past   dif- 

*  ferences,  had  now  every  disposition  to  meet 

*  them,  as  in  a  common  caui^.     To  obtain  so 

*  great  an  advantage,  however,  it  was  absolutely 

*  necessary  that  their  ministers  should  be  unfettered 

*  by  limitations  and  instructions :  they  must  have 
'  free  scope  for  making  such  conditions  with  the 

*  Thebans,  as,  under  the  actual  urgency  of  circum- 
^  stances,  they  might  see  most  beneficial  for  the 

*  commonwealth.' 

The  ^eech  being  ccmcluded,  there  was  a  pause. 
CoundHors,  generds,  •  arcbons,  all  whose  official 
situations  most  intitled  and  required  them  to  oflfer 
im)po^ons  fCM?  public  measures,  were  unprepared. 
Infiwmation  and  time  had  been  totally  wanting, 

p  D  4  unless 
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unless  for  those  in  the  secret  with  Demosthenes. 
who  came  himself  everyw9.y  ready.  He  presently 
oflfered  a  decree,  very  remarkable  both  for  tenor 
and  style,  and  preserved  to  us  by  lymself,  as  fol- 
Demost  dc  lows :  '  Whcrcas  it  appears  that  Philip  king  of 
^  Macedonia  has  in  past  time  transgressed  the 
'  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  with  the  Athenian 
'  people,  disregarding  the  oaths  and  whatever  else 
'  among  all  Grecian  people  is  esteemed  just,  and 

*  has  possessed  himself  of  towns  of  no  right  be^ 
'  longing  to  him,  and  has  even  by  force  of  arms 
^  taken  some  belonging  to  the  Athenian  people, 
'  without  any  provocation  of  prior  injury  from 
'  them ;  and  whereas  he  has  recently  proceeded 
^  to  greater  extremes  in  violence  and  cruelty, 

*  placing  garrisons  in  some  Grecian  cities,  over- 
'  throwing  :the.  constitutions  of  ^ome,   even  de- 

*  stroying  some  to  the  foundation,  and  reducing 
'  their  inhabitants  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  in 
^  some  establishing  barbarians  in  the  room   of 

*  Greeks,  introducing  them  into  the  temples  and 
'  among  the  tombs,  thus  doing  nothing  contrary 
^  to  the  character  of  his  country  and  his  own  man- 

*  i^rs,  but  using  extravagantly  his  present  fortune, 
^  and  forgetful  that,  from  a  small  and  low  begin- 
^  ning,  he  has  risen  to  an  unhoped-for  greatness : 
^  And  whereas,  whil6  the  Athenian  people  saw 
^  him  possessing  himself  pf  towns  belonging  to 

*  iA\em  in  the  barbarian  country,  they  judged  it 
f  less  accessary  to  proceed  to  extremities  against 
Vhim;  but  now  they  see  states  in  Greece  itself 
^  some  grossly  injured,  siome  annihilated,  th^y 
^-tiiink  it  myu^tifiaJtde,  md  unworthy  of  tii^  glory 

^of 
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of  their  forefathers  to  look  on  while  Greece  is 
inslaved: 

^  Therefore  it  is  decreed  by  the  Athenian  coun- 
cil and,  people,  praying  and  sacrificing  to  the 
gods  and  heroes  protectors  of  the  city  and 
country,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  virtue  of  their 
forefathers,  who  were  more  earnest  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  freedom  of  Greece  than  for  the 
separate  welfare  of  their  own  state,  That  two 
hundred  ships  shall  put  to  sea,  and  that  the 
admiral's  station  shall  extend  to  Thermopylae  5 
that  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  commander 
of  the  cavalry,  shall  lead  the  forces,  foot  and 
horse,  to  Eleusis ;  that  ambassadors  be  sent  to ' 
the  other  Greeks,  and  first  of  all  to  theThebans, 
because  Philip's  present  position  is  on  the  verge 
of  their  country,  to  exhort  them  not  to  be  dis- 
mayed by  Philip,  but  to  defend  their  own  and 
the  common  liberty  of  ^  the  Greeks ;  to  assure 
them  that  the  Athenian  people,  dismissing  all 
consideration  of  past  differences,  will  assist  them 
with  their  strength,  their  wealth,  and  their  wea- 
pons, esteeming  it  honorable  for  Greeks  to  con- 
tend for  military  and  political  supremacy  among 
oneanother ;  but  to  be  commanded  by  a  man  of 
alien  blood,  and  allow  the  supremacy  to  pass 
wholly  away  firom  themselves,  would  be  unworthy 
of  the  glory  of  the  Greeks  and  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors ;  that  they  do  not  esteem  the  Thebans 
alien  either  in  blood  or  race ;  that  they  bear  in 
mind  the  good  deeds  of  their  forefathers  to 
the  forefathers  of  the  Thebans,  who  restored 
the  descendants  of  Hercules  to  their  paternal 

25  ^  dominion. 
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tiominion,  of  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  de- 
prived them,  and,  conquering  in  the  field  those  who 
opposed  them,  gave  refuge  to  CExiipus  and  those 
expelled  with  him ;  and  in  many  other  instances, 
enough  Jknown  to  fame,  have  shown  their  friend- 
ship toward  the  Thebans :  Wherefore  the  Athe- 
nian people  will  not  now  be  wanting  toward  the 
Thebans  and  other  Greeks,  but  will  form  con- 
nection with  them,  by  alliance  of  the  states,  by 
allowance  for  intermarriage  among  individuals, 
and  by  the  full  admission  of  reciprocity  of  oaths 
for  all  purposes  ^' 
The  decree  concludes  with  naming  five  ambas- 
sadors, Demosthenes,  Hyperides>  Mnesitheides, 
Democmtes,  and  Callasschrus  ^ 

The  pJroposal  of  such  a  Philippic,  to  be  adopted 
as  a  decree  of  the  soverein  assembly,  seems  to 
have  been  very  contrary  to  the  practice  of  former 
tii^ies,  when  simplicity  and  precision  characterised 

their 


*  In  translating  always  I  have  adhered  to  my  original  plan, 
t)f  being  as  close  to  the  letter  as  might  be;  and  especkfiy  in 
this  curiou$.  iiiecf  4  iii  his  tersioa  of  whi^h  L^iajad  ha^  aut^ 
ranted  the  original  far  more  than  Auger,  whose  translation  is 
perhaps  gefnerally  ajr  closd  as  his*  language,  and  its  critics, 
would  readily  allow*  Jie  hits  however  .  hef c^-^dis  :ehe,where, 
unwarrantably  rendered  aTJ^ofvXoq  barbare,  which  Xeland  ha^ 
trarislawdj  ksiiearly  perhaps  as  any  nWern  language  c^, 
fitrme^.  vE^iaii  Greets  »n4  looiiftwerftto  each  other^  in 
ordinary  Grecian  speech,  aA^oft;^»^,  and  hence  evidently  the 
anxiety  of  Demosthenes  t6  assure  the  Thebans  that  thej  were 
not  con^sder^d  by  tM  Atlienians  as  Mth, 

^Jhfi  Freiicli,  who,  in  their  lat«  moHitras  tore  been 
quick  and  ingenious  imitators,  but  original  scarcely ; in .  ^y- 
thing,  hatvt^  Ut  an  ^ariiple^  which,  it  is  to  be  to^e<i, "will 
mi  be^  Iblioiw^d,  oUtf^smrig  the  simplieify  anctttec^ey  lind 
dignity,  formerly  characterizing  European  estate  wmting^- by 
aoopting,  and  puslilng  to  greater  extravagance,  the  manner 
of  tw  hbeilDus  decree  of  Demosthenes. 


_._J 
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their  language,  and  argumentative  and  extraneous  sect. 
matter  were  utterly  rejected.  But  the  purpose, 
being  to  overthrow  the  former  system  of  Athenian 
policy,  and  in  a  great  degree  new-model  the  go* 
vemment,  associating  the  Theban  people  with  the 
Athenian,  however  carrying,  to  the  modem  eye, 
the  appearance  of  liberality,  was  so  adverse  to 
established  and  hereditary  prejudices  among  the 
Athenian  people,  that  it  would  be  Ukely  to  need 
the  machinery  with  which  it  was  introduced,  to 
excite  popular  passion  suited  to  the  occasion,  the 
impatience  especially,  which  had  prevented  the 
usual  previous  discussion  in  the  council.  The 
reference  to  fabulous  antiquity,  times  before  a 
r^ublic  was  l^^rd  of,  and  the  introduction  of 
Herculei^and  CEdipus,  mightappear  tothe  modem 
readei*  even  fidiculous ;  yet  the^  frequent  occur- 
rence, of  such  references  among  the  orators,  and 
^spectally  Isocrates,  show  that  they  were  fopnd 
suiting  the  puUic  taste  of  the  age.  The  manage- 
m^fit  of  Demosthenes  accordingly  was  success- 
ful :  Phocion  and  iEschines  opposed  in  vain ;  the  pj^^^ 
offered  decree  was  carried,  and  tiie  embassy  has*  ^I'^^^j^^'g 
teried  to  Thebes.  cor.  p.  536. 

Meanwhile  Philips  having  provided  some  se- 
curity for  himself  and  his  allies,  by  fortifying 
£Uateia^:  neither  toc^  any  hostile  measures,  nor 
made  .ainy  preparation  for  offei^ive  war.  Informed 
of  what  had.  passed  at  Athens,  he  resolved  to 
send  also  his  embassy  to  Thebes,  to  obviate  the 
d&et  of  the  Athenian  negotiation ;  and  he  em-  ^ 
ployed  again  the  ministry  of  the  eloqtrent  Byzan- 
tine, 


vit. 
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CHAP.'  tine,  Python^.  The  Theban  peopfe  then  were  the 
soverein  to  be  courted ;  and,  in  the  agora  of 
Thebes,  Python  on  one  side,  Demosthenes  on 
the  other  (Python,  for  his  talents,  as  Demosthenes 
himself  has  indicated,  a  rival  worthy  of  Demos- 
thenes) exerted  their  utmost  powers.  The  ready 
topics  for  Python  were  the  advantages  of  peace, 
generally,  ftnd  the  especial  inducements  to  pre-  ' 
serve  peace  and  alliance  with  a  prince  of  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  character,  such  as  it  stood  proved 
by  his  conduct,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign ; 
the  respect  he  had  shown  for  the  religion  and  the 
general  constitution  of  Greece ;  bis  deference  for 
the  particular  constitution  of  every  state,  among 
the  Many  in  which  he  had  an  interest ;  the  fidelity 
and  honor  with  which  he  had  always  observed  his 
ingagements;  and  the  proof  of  all  this  in  the 
zealous  attachment  of  so  many  republics,  his  actual 
allies.  On  the  other,  hand  Demosthepes,  flatlmng 
the  Theban  war-party,  and  reproaching  the  peace- 
ful, inveyed  against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
all  who  adhered  to  him,  with  his  usual  fire  and 
his  usual  art:  His  speech  appears  to  have  been 
celebrated  in  its  day,  even  among  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes ;  perhaps  for  its  effect ;  for  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of 
Dionysiuis  of  Halicamassus;  and  very  likely  it  had 
passages  adapted  to  the  time  and  place,  but  not 

adapted 

^  The  narrative  of  Diodorus  (b.  16.  c.  85.)  implies  that, 
before  the  meeting  of  the  embassies  at  Thebes,  the  Athenian 
army  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Chaeroneia,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Elateia ;  but  the  orators  show  completely  that  it 
was  otherwise. 
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adapted  to  answer  the  orator's  purpose  in  a  more    sect. 
extensive  publication,  so  that  it  never  was  edited.  v_«!^l-^ 

But  eloquence  was  not  a  weapon  to  which  alone 
Demosthenes  trusted;  he  came  provided  with 
authority  from  the  Athenian  people  to  offer,  at 
his  discretion,  whatever  Athens  could  give ;  and 
he  was  bold  in  his  prodigal  use  of  their  confidence. 
If  promises  and  treaties  could  bind  states,  Athens 
was  bound  to  continue  its  old  patronage  and  pro- 
tection to  the  Boeotians  generally,  but  especially 
to  the  Plataeaiis  and  Thespians,  against  the 
sovereinty  over  them,  claimed  by  the  Theban 
people.  If  democracy,  of  which  Athens  boasted 
to  be  the  patroness,  and  Demosthenes  the  most 
zealous  advocate,  meant  equal  ruKfor  all  under 
its  influence,  and  not  a  most  real  tyranny  in 
the  bands  of  one  set  of  people  over  another 
set  of  people,  and  if  the  recent  liberality  to  the 
Euboeans  and  Hellespontines  was  not  a  meer 
time-serving  policy,  Athens,  even  unbound  by 
treaties  and  special  promises,  should  have  eon- 
tended  for  the  equal  freedom  q{  all  the  Boeotians 
against  the  claimed  sovereinty  of  the  Thebans, 
and  Demosthenes  should  have  exerted  his  elo- 
quence and  his  interest  in  support  of  it.  But 
Demosthenes,  as  if  a  preliminary  step  in  his  con- 
tinually pretended  assertion  of  the  freedom  of 
Greece,  pow  ingaged  that  the  Athenian  people, 
not  only  should  allow  the  subjection  of  the  Pla- 
tseans  and  Thespians,  together  with  all  other  .£scb.de 
Boeotians,  to  the  Thebans,  but  that  they  should  '^'*  ^'  ^^' 
exert  their  utmost  strength  to  assist  the  Thebans 
in  establishing  that  subjection.   This  carried  with 

it 
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CHAP,  it  to  Athens  loss  of  honor  only.  But  Demosthenes 
^ — v-^  ventured  upon  concessions  likely  to  be  more. felt. 
jEschin.  Allowing  to  Thebes  an  equal  vote  in  directing,  not 
p.534,535.  the  military  alone,  but  the  naval  measures  of  the 
confederacy,  he  ingaged  that  Athens  should  furnish 
the  whole  expence  of  the  fleet,  and  two  thirds  of 
that  of  the  army,  and  yet  that  a  Theban  general  « 
should  command  in  chief.  Even  for  the  political 
business  he  seemed  to  give  a  decisive  advantage 
to  Theliies ;  for  he  stipulated  that  all  the  measures 
of  the  confederacy  should  be  concerted  with  the 
Boeotarcs  in  the  Cadmeia*.  In  opposition  to  such 
liberality,  recommended  by  the  glowing  eloquence 
of  Demc»thene43,  the  talents  of  Python  were  vain. 
The  majority  of  votes  of  the  Thebati  people 
was  in  fevor  of  the  proposed  n^w  alliance  with 
Athem. 

The  importance  which  Demosthenes,  in  this 
negotiation,  yielded  for  the  state  he  represented, 
he  gained,  and  even  more,  for  himself.  His  success, 
gratifying  at  least  hts  own  par^y,  promoted  and 
confirmed  his  power  in  Athens.  But  what  was 
perhaps  still  more,  through  the  intimacy  of  the 
eohnection  formed  with  ti^e  leading  Thdfe)atis,  and 
the  constant  *a€ed  wherein  they  stood,  6f  couWe- 
nance  from  their  new  ally,  |o  support  them  against 
the  opposition  at  hollae,  he  became  reSlly  prin^ 
minister  ■  of  Thebes ;  and,  throiigh  the  greater 
irregularity  of  the  Aemocmmhl  cortstitutioo  tfeere, 
he  found  scope  fwa  bold  aiid  ingemou^^'  policy  to 

e«ei^i^ie 

'These  matters,  asserted  by  -Slschiiies,  beMj . uncontra- 
dicted by  Demosthenes  in  His  reply,  must  be  considered  ag 
admitted  by  him. 


^ 
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exercise  ev^n  a  more  despotic  authority.  Thence-  sect. 
forward,  accordingly,  measures  in  Thebes  corre-  ^^r-^L^ 
aponded  with,  and  were  adapted  to  promote,  his 
purposes  in  Athens ;  aiid  through  the  means  ac- 
quired for  playing  one  state  against  the  other,  it 
was  a  wonderful  authority  he  acquired  in  both. 
,  The  object  of  the  moment  was  to  lead  both 
republics  to  open  war  with  Macedonia,  before  the 
forces  which  Philip  had  about  him,  for  the  little 
war  with  Amphissa  should  be  increased,  or  while 
he  retained  only  those  deemed  requisite  foi*  se- 
curing the  order  established  by  his  success  against 
the  Locrians.  Thebes  then  was  made  to  be  the 
first  mover  in  the  business.  Solicitation  was  ad-  Demo^t.  de 
dressed  to  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  name  of  ^°'*  p*  ^^' 
the  Theban  people,  for  an  Athenian  force  to  be 
sent  into  Boeotia,  to  support  the  Thebans  in  the 
war  against  the  king  of  Macedonia ;  no  war  at 
that  time  having  been  acknowleged  by  either  party. 
The  Athenian  citizens  nevertheless  were  called  to 
arms ;  the  desired  support  was  voted,  and  a  body 
of  horse  and  foot  marched.  Meanwhile,  zeal  in 
the  cause  was  so  excited  among  the  Thebans,  that, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  forces,  a  large 
body,  horse  and  foot,  marched  out  of  the  town, 
and  incamped,  to  leave  commodious  quarters  in 
their  houses  for  their  new  allies. 

It  was  already  late  in  autumn.   No  troops  were  B.C.  338. 
yet  collected  from  Eubcea,  Corinth,  or  other  more  ^^'  ^^^*  ^ 
distant  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy; 
but  tbe  force  of  Boeotia  alone,  added  to  that  of 
Athens,  would  probaJbly  be  much  beyond  what 
Philip  had  about  him  m  Fhocis.    Moseover  cm 

account 
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CHAP,   account  of  the  strength  and  earnestness  oif  th6 

^— -/-^  peace- parties,  both  in  Thebes  and  Athens,  and 
the  weight  of  their  leading  characters,  at  least  in 
the  latter  city,  and  the  necessary  prevalence  of 
their  arguments  with  tiie  sober  part  of  both  com- 
munities, it  was  much  an,  object  to  have  measures 
taken  that  should  make  war  unavoidable.  The 
united  forces  therefore  of  Athens  and  Thebes 
marched  ta  the  frontier  of  Boeotia,  against  Phocis, 
and  took  their  station  at  Chseroneia,  a  few  miles 
only  from  Elateia, 

Of  what  followed  we  have  information  only 
from  the  orator's  cursory  notice  of  it.  By  his  very 
silence  however  it  is  enough  indicated  that  offen- 
sive meastu'es  were  not  begun  by  the  king  of  Ma- 

Dcmost.  de  ccdonia.     Nevertheless  two  battles  were  fought ; 

^^'  ^*  '  the  latter  not  till  winter  was  already  set  in.  Neither 
had  any  important  consequences,  or  however  none 
fayorable  to  Athens :  yet  Demosthenes,  unable  to 
boast  of  a  trophy,  did  not  fail  of  the  utmost  use 
that  imited  eloquence  and  policy  could  make  of 
the  incidents.  The  Boeotian  troops  held  still  con- 
siderable reputation  in  Greece,  and  were  considered 
as  formidable  for  their  discipline  as  well  as  their 
valor :  but  Athenian  citizens,  accustomed,  for  ge- 
nerations now,  to  avoid  actual  service,  and  usually 
finding  from  party-leaders,  or  commanding  for 
themselves,  indulgence  for  neglect. of  discipline 
and  practice  of  arms,  had  lost  much  of  their  an- 
tient  estimation.  To  infuse  therefore  amonc^  them 
a  confidence  in  themselves,  and  restore,  if  possible, 
somewhat  of  former  opinion  of  them  among  others, 
he  assured   the  assembled   people,  Itnxious  for 

-    information. 
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information,  that  their  troops  had  gained  high  credit 
among  their  allies,  both  for  discipline  and  valor. 
The  people  were  gratified  with  the  flattery ;  and; 
so  the  influence  of  the  party  prevailed,  the  meri- 
torious  deeds  which  apparently  would  not  bearit 
<letaiied  report,  were  celebrated  by  public  proces*- 
isions,  and  thanksgiving  sacrifices.  Of  this  prosti- 
tution  of  honors  the  party  of  Phocion  showed  their 
opinion  by  avoiding  to  attend  the -ceremonies/  The 
war-party  revenged  themselves  by  imputing  such 
conduct  to  disafBection  toward  the  commonwealth, 
and  especially,  whfere  possibly  fhe  imputation 
might  not  bQ  wholly  ungi'ounded,  toward  the  de- 
^mbcracy. 


S.ECTION   IV. 

iiepetition  of  Proposal  from  the  King  of  Macedonia  for  Peace, 
Authority  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens  and  at  Thebes  :  Final 
Determination  for  War.  Preparations  duping  Winter): 
Battle  qf  Charoneia.  •     • 

It  does  not  appear  that  Demosthenes  himself  sect. 
Tjould  state  any  preparation  made,  even  how,  by 
Philip,  for  that  offensive  war  against  Athens,  on 
which  he  had  been  so  long  declaiming  as  that 
prince's  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  considering 
the  open  violence  of  the  war-party^  there  may 
seem  to  have  been  forbearance  evep  beyond  pru- 
dence ;  unless  Philip,  rfealiy  desirous  of  maintait>- 
ing  the  peace  of  Greece,  hoped  to  succeed  through 
recovered  prevalence  of  the  party  of  Phocion  atid 
Isocrates  at  Athens.  Had  Isocrates  been  his 
adviser  and  principal  minister,  his  conduct 
could  scarcely  mor^  imve  corresponded  with  tb^t 
Vol.  VIII.  E  E  venerable 
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CHAP,  venerable  patriot's  published  admonition.  As  gfi- 

XLII. 

V — ^,-l-»  n^al  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy^  it  was  his 
e^^cial  business,  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  Aittphictyonic 
institution,  to  be  the  peace-jnaker  of  Greece.  Ac* 
eordingly,  notwithstanding  all  provocations  re* 
ceived,  he  did  not  let  the  season  of  nnlitary  rest 
pass  without  renewing  assurances,  to  the  Atheniao 
and  Thebari  people,  of  his  desire  still  to  avoid 
extremities.  Nor  did  his  proposals  fail  of  exciting 
mucb  interest  among  both.  The  contest  of  oratory, 
insuing  at  Athens,  was  vehement.    The  principal 

Phoc  ^*^'     opponent  of  Demosthenes,  according  to  Plutarch, 

p.  748.  was  Phocion.  But  every  popular  paasion,  desire 
of  gain,  desire  of  power,  love  of  adventure,  all  wa& 
in  favor  of  the  war-paF^  cause,  except  fear.  To 
obviate  fear,  therefore,  and  to  excite  desire,  De- 
mosthenes exerted  all  his  powers.     *  Apprehen- 

Demo8t.de  <  gion,'  he  told  the  people,  '  on  their  part  was 

*  groundless ;  for  all  Philip's  peaceful  professions 

*  only  proved  his  fears.  On  the  con^wyy  with 
^  tiiem  hope  might  reasonably  soar  high;  for,v  while 
'  provision  had  been  made  for  the  security  of  At- 

*  tica,  such  that  any  apfMreheusion  was  eyen  ai)swi, 

*  a  combination  of  force  had  beep  prepared,  soffi- 
^  cient  to  give  promise  of  success,  the  most  bene- 
'  ficial  and  glorious/ 

The  superiority  obtained  by  Dempatfaenes^  io 
this  contest,  placed  him  in  a  situation  very  flutter- 
ing for  an  ambitious  mind.  With  tbe  eyes  of  ail 
Greece  upon  him,  he  was  at  the  hec^l  of  one  of 
the  causes  which  divided  that  unhappy  country ; 
the  cause  (whether  properly  of  demoeracy,  the 
sanction  given  to  the  bondagf^vof  the  Boeotian; 

upder 


J 
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iHider  the  Theban  people,  should  perhaps  make 
doubtful,  tot)  of  de.mocratieal  empire.  -In  Athens, 
tiirel^  the  ckcumstances  in  which  he  had  involv^ 
his  party,  his  abilities  were  so  necessary  to  the 
other  chiefs,  that  they  hardly  dared  refuse  him 
their  support  for  anything.  iEschines  seems,  not 
unaptly,  to  have  called  it  *  a  dynasty  that  he  had  -<Esch.  dc 

*  fcHTmed  for  himself.'    *  Such  was  his  power,'  said    °  *  ^* 
that  orator,  speaking,  some  years  after,  to  the 
Athenian  people,  ^  that  here  upon  the  bema,  he 

*  ventured  to  tell  even  you,  that  he  would  go 

*  whither  he  pleased  on  embassy,  tho  you  should 

*  not  appoint  him ;  and  he  threatened  the  generals, 

*  that,  if  any  of  them  opposed  his  measures,  he 

*  would  move  a  decree  for  giving  rank  and  au- 

*  thority  to  the  orators  on  the  bema  above  the 

^  board  of  generals.'     Demosthenes,  in  his  reply,  i>«rao8t<ie 

•  .  ,  ^      J   ^  QQf         p^     SOI. 

rather  gloried  in  these  imputationa  than  denied 
them.  ' 

The  Athenian  Many,  then,  bold  behind  tlie 
brazen  rampart  of  allies  which  Demosthenes 
boasted  of  having  raised  around  Attica,  refused  ifisch.  j* 
all  treaty  with  the  king  of  Macedonia.  But  the 
Thebans,  exposed  to  the  .first  attack,  and  sore 
still  from  the  evils  of  the  Sacred  war,  so  shrunlc 
from  a  renewal  of  similar  sufferings,  that  a  decree 
passed  their  assembly  for  taking  the  proposals  inld 
consideration.  Demosthenes  was  alarmed :  if  the 
Thebans  yielded,  all  was  lost ;  and  he  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  simple  orator  of  Athens; 
fttx>bably  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  hold 
the  government  He  hastened  therefore  to  Thebes. 
The  recent  compact  authorizing  him  to  use  his 

£  £  2  eloquence 
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CHAP.  ,  doquence  there,  nearly  as  at  Atl>ens,  the  Th^ban 
people  were  summoned,  and  he  addressed  them. 
Flattering  the  war-party,  he,  did  not  scruple  vio- 
lently to  threaten  the  pacific,  swearing  '  by  Mi- 

*  nerva,  that  if  any  should  dare  to  say  peace  ought 
[  to  he  made  with  Philip,  he  would  himself  seize 

*  him  by  the  hair,  and  drag  him  for  a  traitor  to 

*  prison.'  Little  as  we  know  of  the  Theban  con^ 
stitution,  the  small  addition  to  former  informajdon, 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  implicadon  of  its 

,  government,  in  this  crisis,  with  the  Athenian,  \yill 
certainly  not  tell  in  ,its  favor,  Tlje  violent  iarro- 
gance  of  Demosthenes,  forbidding  freedom  of 
speech  to  the  Thebans  in  their  own  assembly, 
was  successful :  the  Theban  people  voted  as  he 
required. 

This  was  a  great  triumph,  but  not  .a  decisive 
victory.  To  complete  the  immediate, purpose 6f 
the  party,  in  addition  to  the  refusal  of  negotiation 
for  peace,  measures  must  be  taken  fdr  a^tuitl  war. 
It  was  already  the  season  for  military  .action,  aod 
the  energy  of  Demosthenes  had  provided  tbat  a 
body  of  Athenian  troops  was  at  Thebes,  or  jn  the 
neighborhood.  Orders  for  its  farther  movements, 
while  -within  Boeotia,  should  regularly  comC:  from 
the  Boeotarcs,  heads  of  the  exiecutive  govemmait 
of  Beeotia,  especially  chiefs  of  the  military  depart- 
ment,, jtod  by  the  compact  with  Athais,  .maimg^ 
upder  the  direction  of  Demosthenes  himself,  to 
be  consulted  on  all  measures  of  the  confederacy. 
Nevertheless  Demosthenes,  whether  against  their 
consent,  or  witliout  communication  with  themj 
procured  that  the  Athenians  should  march  jfpr  the 
1  Phociafl 
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Phocian  bbrder.  The  Boeotarcs,  surprised  and 
offended,  countermanded  them.  Consulting  then 
at  their  own  board,  where  neither  popular  elo- 
quence could  dazzle,  nor  popular  passion  interrlipt 
tiiem,  they  concarred,  or  a  least  a  majority  of* 
them  concurred,  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
state  of  things.  Whether  indeed  comparing  the 
immediate  evils,  and  the  final  hazard,  of  the  war 
tiiey  were  provoking,  with  the  advantages  of  the 
proposals  fw  peace,  to  which  the  people  had  beeit 
persua:ded  to  refuse  consideration ;  whether  the^ 
breach  with  ttieir  antient  allies  of  Thessaly,  with- 
any  advantages  reasonably  to  be  expected  from^ 
their  new  alliance  with  their  old  enemies  of  Athens ; 
whether  the  general  moderation  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  respect  he  had  shown  for  the- 
constitution  and  for  the  people  of  every  state 
within  his  sphere  of  communication,  with  the 
aiTOgance  of  the  Athenian  orator,  who  assumed 
to  himself  to  control  their  assemblies  and  super-r* 
sede  their  own  authority  as  first  magistrates,  there 
would  appear  much  reason  at  least  to  pause,  and 
look  about  them.  Accordingly  they  came  to  a 
resolution,  that  the  people  should  be  again  as- 
sembled, and  the  king  of  Macedonia's  proposals 
again  submitted  to  their  consideration. 

A  very  extraordinary  contest  insued  between 
the  proper  supreme  magistrates  of  Thebes  and 
the  forein  orator.  It  was  evidently  apprehended* 
tliat  a  majority  among  the  Theban  Mahy,  brought 
to  a  juster  sense  of  their  interest,  and  of  what 
was  due  to  the  dignity  of  their  government,  would' 
support  their  own  first  magistrates.  Demosthenes, 

E  E  3  was' 
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CHAP*   was  driven  to  extremity/    Venturing  so  far  as  to 

V-: — ^,— >  call  the  Boeotarcs  traitors  to  Greece,  he  concluded 

a  most  violent  speech  with  <ieclari0g,  that,  ^if 

*  the  Thebans,  deceived  by  their  leaderSi  so  shrunk 

*  from  the  common  cause,  he  wouW  return  im- 

*  mediately  to  Athens,  and  move  for  an  embm^y 

*  to  Thebes,  to  demand  a  passage  through  Boeotia 

*  for  the  Athenian  army,  which  would  go  alone 

*  against  the  common  enemy.'  Whether  jth^ 
Boeotarcs  were,  as  -Slschines  says,  frightened  Wth 
the  charge,  or  in  whatever  way  induced  or  ovtar^ 
borne,  they  yielded,  and  the  resolution  w^B  d^, 
cidedly  and  finally  taken  for  war 9.  -,:          ,ti 

The  war,  thus  now  impending,  wafi  M^  pilfe 
perly  of  Macedonia  against  Greece,  but  o^QlftfiWH 
divided  within  itself;  nearly  as  in  the  Bf^fyMMi^" 
sian  and  Theban  wars  formerly,  and r^cfeq^Jbe. 
Phocian.  The  proper  contingent  of  trp<3(is,frP|B 
Macedonia,  as  a  Grecian  sjtlite  oC  the  Afi)s}iii>^ 
tyonic  league,  it  may  be  supposed  had  joini^.tt)^ 
Amphictyonic  army;  tho  so  much  i^;iipt/(Sa:^d  jby 
any  antient  writ^.  But  it  i&  a^tneos^^iixxif^^ 
among  the  orations  of  jPeoaOfitbeo^d  hii^e^el^ittif^t^ 
beyond  this,  no  Macedonian  f<^rce  haiij^pssf^ 
Dcmortii.  Thermqpyte.  It  was  not  Philigp'^i  jWAyw>th^(f)9iiM^ 
p. USr  *  says,  to  bring  his  phalanx;  he  came  attended 
with  an  escort  of  horse,  md  p#i^p&  scm^Ai^t- 
aprmed  foot,  and  he  found  other  tioops^  he  wantel 
tb^m.    The  gieerfer  paat  lof  Greece,  av^r^^e  ta  tl* 

dofnjkniQil 

*  *Phe  tt)n«ittt*t  ef  Detnofith^^,  as  here  i«©l8tted,  ba-Wn^ 
be^fn^^tated  h^  tS^hkiesy  in  ^spresehce,  be£»te  Uie  iMbeiium 
jTeople,  and  not  denied  by  him  in  his  reply,  stanjis  on  cvi- 

uifmii  history. 
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dominicm  of  ^  Atharian  and  Theban  pec^le,    sect, 
or  of  Dcaaiosthenes,  niling  in  their  name,  had  in-  ^-7— v^^ — ' 
gaged  in  that  aHianoe  M^h  Macedonia,  of  ^vbich  c.  84. 
the  Thessalikns  had  given  the  first  example ;  and 
I^ilip  was  chosen  genend-atrtocrator  of  the  con- 
federacy '^     It  was  his  business  then,  during  the  Oemoif,  d« 
wkrter,  to  assemble,  from  the  confederated  states,  ^^^'  ^' 
a  force  sufficient  £(Mr  the  support  of  their  common 
cause. 

Meanwhite  the  eicertions  of  Demosthenes,  as 
prime  iiiinist^  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes,  and 
principal  dk'ector  of  the  measures  of  their  confe- 
deracy, appear  to  have  been  very  grelat  and  very 
aMe..  From  the.  Euboeans,  Megareans,  Corin-  ii,id.306. 
diians,  Achaians,  Corcyrteans,  Leucadians,  and 
Aaamamtiis,  he  edtlected  a  mercenary  force  of 
fifteen  tfaosstii^  foot  and  twp  thousa^  iK)rse,  e\* 
c^usit^y  of  tliedr  divic  troops,  whose  number  is 
not  ^itAted.  From  the  sam^  people  he  obtained 
stibmc^es,  the  atnount  tmknown  but  probably  hot 
gt<«a4^  t^nwd  Hie  exipefices  of  the  war.  In  addi- 
tlMf>(x>4hefie  were  the  Bosottandfvic  heavy-armed, 
co^tttonly  reek<Nfied  about  fourteen  thousand,  and 
the  Atb^ian.  In  mh$Jt  inumbers  the  Athenians 
wwe  pprepared  £ot  itie  fieM?  ot  whether,  since  Ike 

<Jefeafr 

fiokH^ofV  oVot  ffwhtreu,  u^^  vf  ^iXov^y  lirviai^  TQ^oraf,  isnuf, 
T9iovrp9  l^^riff^ot^  r^arovf^ov.  Demostb.  Phil.  3.  p.  1^3.  *liytfAtip 
^  MM  Kvftoq  ^(«Oii  ^tAiwof  awafTuv.  Demostb.  .^e  cor.  p«  '295. 
Philip)  was  elected  commaiider-in-chief  of  the  greeks,  but  xip 
mention  is  made  of  a  Macedonian  force.  It  s^ms  tp  hfiye 
sutSced  him  th*t  he  bad,  according  to  the  historian,  ii^g^ed 
tjie  friendship  of  sp  large  a  proportion  of  the  Greek  nation : 

ii^,    Dipdl.  !•  16.  c,  84* 

£  £  4 
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CHAP.    c(^feat  of  their  mercenaries  in  the  Am{^»s$ian  war, 
' — V — '  they  had  maintained  any  force  of  that  descriptionv  > 
19  not  said.    Gattiering  hom^ver  as  we  best  mayv 
from .  the  cotemporary  writers    (fear  the   round 
sts^tements  of  those  of  later  ages  are  little  tO:be 
trusted)  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  Demosthenes^ . 
in  the  great  contest  for  the  empire  of  Greecej  was 
of  hardly  less  than  fifty  thousand  .men.    Acccrd- . 
iEsch.  de    ing  to  iEschines,  there  was  besides  a  large  f<Mroe> 

cor  li.  fiSS  O  '  •  O 

of  Arcadians  ready,  under  willing  leaders^  if  only 
nine  talents,  less  than  eighteen  hundred  pounds^  * 
which  they  either  demanded .  as  a   bounty^    or 
t  wanted  to  inable  them^  to  take  the  field,  .ijnjghtL/ 

f  have  been  advanced  to  them  out  of  tbe.i^ersiaai. 

f  subsidy.    This  Demosthenes  refused,  white-.,  he 

appropriated  to  himself  not  less  than  sev^ntyiila-. 
lents.  PossiWy  however  Demosthenes  doa)>ted 
the  influence  of  the  Arcadian  leaders  to  sequce  ithe- 
services  of  the  Many,  whom  he  might  bdieve 
disposed  rather  to  the  Amphict^onic  cau^e;,  and. 
if  the.  troops  under  Philip  were  only,  asJtte.ha^tP- 
Diod.  1. 16.  rian  says,  thirty  thousand  foot  and;  twp.tbousapjd. 
l^orse,  he  might  think  the  forces,; of  surer  fidelity,, 
suo  ample  for  the  occasi(m,  that  an  addition  of: 
troops  of  less  certain  disposition,  at  any  ex^^:^ 
might  not  be  desirable  ". 

Demosthenes 

iEschines  attributes  the  loss  of  another  adVartt^ee  also  to 
the  parshmony  or  corniption  of  Demosthenes :  Ov  V  Muut 

tittfaf  ov  irafihcaf.  De  cor.  p.  633.  Tlie  learned  annotator 
Wolf  says  to  this,  rii  K»$iJt.tiap,  ui  otfAai,  vvl  MaKt^vut  xctri"' 
XPt^'^'  (Note  on  .^sch.  de  (*or.  p.  633.)  The  learned  an-" 
liotati^r  seems  to  have  fotgotteh  what  h|3  must  have. red  in  a 
preceditig  passage  of  this  very  oration,  that  tlie  Cadmeia,  so ' 
far  from  being  held  by  the  Macedoniabs,'  Wa^  the  Very  plkce' 

-t         ••  in 
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Demosthenes  appears  to  have  failed  most  in    sfecT. 
the  choice  of  generals,  to  command  the  gr^at  army.  v_^J^ — r 
he  had  assen;ibled.    But  very  probably,  with  all 
the  extravagance  of  power  he  sometimes  assumed, 
he  could  not  wholly  put  aside  Chares,  the  patron  ^ 

who  had  principally  opened  the  way  for  him  to 
his  actual  eminence,  and  the  beneficial  patron  also 
of  so  many  others,  that,  with  all  his  vices  and  fail- 
ings, he  was  perhaps  yet  the  most  popular  man  in 
Athens.  It  was  however  provided  that  the  com- 
mand in  chief  should  not  rest  wholly  with  one, 
i^hose  unfitness  had  already  produced  so  many 
misfortunes.  In  the  preceding  autumnal  cam- 
pain,  Stratocles  had  commanded  the  Athenian 
troops.  Lysicks  now  was  joined  in  the  command 
with  Chares.  But  there  was  likely  to  be,  among  Diod.  1. 16* 
the  Theban  officers,  who  had  served  through  the  ^'  ^^' 
long  war  with  Phocis,  far  more  experience  of  the 
warfare  of  heavy^armed  in  the  field,  than  among 
the  Athenian ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a 
jmter  consideration  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
cause  of  his  party,  than  iEschines  would  suggest, 
'  a  vifew 

in  which  Demosthenes  himself  principally  held  council  with 

,the  Tbebans,  th6  place  to  which,  in  the  phrase  of  his  adver- 

saiy^the  bad   transferred  the   powers  of  the  democracy  of 

Athens,   x»»  riv  ^nfMHpariat  «p^9iv  tx»6sv  ^^Ao/xfvo^y  xetl  /aitv- 

BwwT^;^oK  (nf9dif*st9i4    Msch,  de  cor.  p.  535.    To  such  mis- 
takes the  most  learned  may  be  liable,  if  they  will  undertake  . 
historical  Explanation  without  the  previous  trouble  of  histo- 
rical investigation.    Fbr  myself,  I  can  hardly  venture  to  say 
what  axfct  ipay  not  have,  been  intended  by  the  orator,  ex*  - 
cept  the  Cadtneia;  but  circumstances,  as  far  as  they  have, 
been  transmitted  to  us,  would  rather  lead  conjecture  to  some/ 
fortified  height  of  the  Phoeian  border,  the  possessimi  of  which ; 
might  have  led. to  better  sucGess  in  the  autumnal  campainl 
under  Stratocles.  /  -     -i  r      •■     «      -  •*   u* 
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CHAP,  a  view  of  the  graeral  deficiency  of  the  principal 
^-^--1-'  Atlienian  officers,  and  of  the  particular  impessi* 
bility  of  denying  high  command  to  Cb^es,  as- 
sisted at  least  to  induce  Demosthepes  to  desire 
that,  if  a  Theban  tHd  uot  actually  bold  the  situa- 
tion of  commmider-in-chief,  yet  in  the  council  of 
war  the  Thebea  scale  should  preponderate.  The' 
nine  talents  aiso,  saved  by  the  denial  of  them  to 
the  Arcadians,  miglit  not  be  imwanted  for  tl^ 
purposes  of  the  campain. 

Such  a  force,  as  Demosthenes  had  now  asiem'- 
'  bled,  the  scanty  funds  of  the  Grecian  republics 
could  not  long  maintain :  it  must  proceed  to  qutd^ 
decision.  Meanwhile  Philip,  perse^reiing  in  his 
purpose  of  avoiding  ag^ssion,  recnaaned  wtdiiii 
Phopis,  till  the  Athenians  and  Th^>aois  w«re 
already  marching  toward  him.  Th^i  he  advanced 
into  the  Bceotian  plain,  and  took  a  station  near 
the  hostile  garrison  of  Chaeroneia  ". 
f  Jui.v  Of  the  great  and  decisive  battle  that  insued,  oo 

Runld.  vit.  ^       .  ,  .  •    r       • 

pjutarchi.    account  remains  that  can  give  any  sat|^M^tiOfi  to 

,  ^  The  oarrative  of  Dlodorns  seems  to  imply  that^  before 
the  contention  of  oratory  between  Python  and  Demosthenes 
at  Thebes,  the  army  of  tW  Athenian  confederacy  had  taken 
that  station,  near  Chsenmeia,  which  it  acc<ypied  to  the  time 
of  »the  decisivie  battle.  Bat  Diodorus*  abrid^ng.gr^atfy^  ^^id 
perhaps  ^ten  writiiag  fr^ia  me«Mry«  A^t  imfrequently  roaoages 
narration  .so  that  it  iasiiiiScttlt  to  ^gness  whether  1»  intend^ 
the  xeader«hould  iake  ivbat  (ovcedes  ax  M^t  ibttaws  ^f«MC: 
in  time ;  and  he  still  oftsoer  omits,  as  :here,  to  notice  iuter*- 
veHag  transafttonSy  necessary  to  connect  tbs  parts  ni  has 
story,  k  is.ekarly  tndkated,  .b|y  ib^  JSscyneSfand  JDtoio^^ 
thenes,  that  in  the  JaiittuBinal  xampain,  the  Aitht»^  and 
Tiieban  forces  were  at  C^hisroiieia,  and  taus  ;clearly  lliat.  thcj 
were  ^wkhdcftwn  befone  Ihe  meeting  of  .PyytfaieBand^l^emai«> 
thc^Ks  at  Tibebes*  Tdie  haim  transl«tor»df  DioS^xamimmm 
to  Ik^ve  iecB  aiviaite  ef  ithis,  wentufing  to  cortodt  shoBiaiil^ 
by  giving^  for  i{ijrffb>^»,  the  preterpluperfecti»silM#« 
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the  JHe^tary  reader.  If  any  was  extant  even  iv.  ' 
ill  thevtiaieaf  Diodo«i&,  it  unfortunately  escaped 
that  writeru  Equally  *be  king  of  Macedonia  and 
his  son  Aiexarider,  tiae»  a  youtii  of  eighteen,  whom 
neitbear  ^ny  cotemporary,  nor  his  oym  historian 
Anciapt,  has  mentioaed  to  have  been  present,  are 
described  by  Diodono  and  Plutarch  like  heroes 
of  the  IVojan  times^  whose  personal  prowess,  ra- 
ther tlian  the  mmd  of  the  consummate  general, 
directing  the  gceat  machiQe  under  his  command, 
produced  the  complete  victory  which  followed. 
We  have  formerly  observed  Thucydides  and  Xe- 
nophon  cautious  of  answering  for  personal  actions 
in  "thei  tumult  of  battle,  and  rarely  undertaking  to 
report  words  spoken  among  individuals.  -Even 
hfMv. one, -about  whom  universal  curiosity  would 
be  .torinteresited  as  Epauieinondas,  received  fab 
liMMrtxil  wouiDd,  (H*  what  was  his  behaviour  and 
conversaixon  in  the  awful  interval  dM  his  death, 
Xanophan,  tho  he  Inust  have  conversed  with  memy 
poesait  in  the  iiield  cxf  Maatinaa,  has  not  ppe^ 
sum«d  to  say.  .  But  puWic  o«iers,  mai^s  p^- 
vious  ix>  a  bat^,  ground  occupied,  what  part  of  a 
Ime  WES'  first  kigaged,  what  broken,  what  pursmed, 
and  what  protected  a  retreat,  we  £nd  them  £re* 
quentiy  xeporting.  On  the  contrary,  concerning 
the  battle  o£  Chs&roneia,  writers  of  centuries  after 
haare  undeltaken  to  give,  of  the  former  sort  much ; 
of  tlie  latter,  almost  nothing.  It  is  only  gencr- 
ratty  said,  and  seems  prol3aHe,  that  the  contest 
was  ^larp.  But  of  tiie  nesult  we  ha3^e  full  assn** 
rteee  so  t&r^  timt  tiiie  irictory  of  tibe  Axhphiotyonie 
BJtmy  jms  moist  coci^ete.    The  A^maos  ac* 

knowleged 
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CM  A  P.    knowleged  to  have  lost  more  than  a  thousand' 

^ , /  slain,  and  two  thonsand  taken.    Nevertbieiess  the 

frlgm. '  °^'  principal  brunt  of  the  action  is  said,  and-  not  im- 
c  M*. '"  ^^*  probably,  to  have  been  nlaintoined  by  the  The- 
batis.  If  then  these,  and .  the  other  aUies,  suflFered 
only  in  equal  proportion  udth  the  Athenians,  the 
total  loss  must  have  been  very  great.  What  was 
not  destroyed  or  taken  was  so-dispersed,  that  no^ 
thing  remained  to  obstruct  the  conquerors,  which- 
ever way  they  might  direct  their  march. 

SE/CTION    V. 

Consiemation  at  Athens  :  Flight  of  Demosthenes  :  Condemn 
nation  of  Ly  skies  :  Generosity  of  Philip.  Arrangement  for 
Baotia,    Liberality  to  Athens, 

Information  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  alUed 
forces  at  Choeroneia  produced,  at  Athens,  conster- 
nation and  tumult,  such  as  might  be  expected, 
where  sovereinty  rested  with  the  multitude,  and 
the  uninformed  and  improvident  were  not  to  take , 
but  to  give  orders ;  and  this  in  a  moment  when 
great  hope  among  them  was  suddenly  disappointed, 
security,  which  they  had  beeii  taught  to  believe 
complete,  through  the  brazen  wall  of  alliances  of 
which   Demosthenes  had   boasted,    was    wholly 
overthrown,  and  dangers,  in  kind  and  amount  in- 
calculable, were,  as  by  the  shifting-  of  a  scene, 
substituted  in  their  view.    AVaste  of  Attica,  sie^ . 
of  Athens,  all  the  dreadful  evils  of  ordinary  Gre- 
cian warfare,  would  be,  in  their  apprehension,  but 
preludes  of  those  unheard-of  horrors,  which  the 
speeches  of  the  war-^party  orators  had  represented 
^  to  be  expected  from  Macedonian  barbarism  and 

cruelty. 
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4*rueUy.  .  This  agitation  of  the  popular  mind  was, 
for  those  \yho  had  been  leading  the  public  mea- 
sures, far  more  dreadful  than  the  approach  of  the 
victorious,  enemy.  Demosthenes  had  bom  arms 
at  Chaeroneia;  whether,  in  confidence  of  success, 
smitten  with  ambition  to  claim  military  merit,  or, 
after  all  his  exhortations  to  others,  ill  able  to  ex- 
cuse himself  from  that  common  duty  of  all  citi- 
zens. Escaping  in  the  general  flight,  he  did  not 
#crqple,  for  safer  haste,  to  disgrace  himself  by 
-abandoning  his^  shield.  Under  all  circumstances 
^16  would  not  venture  to  show  himself  in  Athens :  ^Esch.  de 
be  went  to  Perioeus,  got  aboard  a  trireme,  and;  ^^^'  ^* 
with  the  authority  which  he  could  assume,  or,  from 
his  friends  in  office,  obtain,  he  put  to  sea,  under 
pretence  of  gping  on  duty,  necessary  in  the  ur*- 
^BCy  of  the  repuldic's  afiairs,  to  collect,  among 
the  ilands,  tribute  or  loans  for  the  treasury. 

Chares  remained,  apparently  the  most  obvious 
object  fpr  popular  indignation.  But  the  whole 
.p€u:ty  were  in  danger;  and,  had  the  party  of  Pho- 
cion  come  forward  with  the  commpn  temper  and 
cojnmon  views  of  Grecian  party,  or  of  party  in 
general,  Chares  and  his  associates  could  hardly 
iiave  avoided  ruin.  But  Phocion  ami  his  friends, 
with  their  ui»jal  regard  for  the  general  good,  and 
perhaps  over-scrupulous  fear  of  appearing  to  press 
any  separate  interest,  gave  their  attention  -  rather 
to  remedy  the  evil  situation  of  public  aflfairs,  than 
to  punbh  the  authors.  Yet  thaf  the  popular  an- 
guish would  be  assuaged,  and  the  ve^ulting  angei: 
appeased,  without  some  signal  sacrifice,  was  hardly 
to  be  hoped.  With  admirable  policy  th^n,  the  party 
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c  H  AP.    Chares  resolved  to  profit  from  the  appaientiv  el- 

V  r  T  f 

^._;^_^  travag^nt  liborality  of  their  adversaries,  by  hasten- 
ing to  take  the  invidious  business  of  crimination 
into  their  own  hands.  Thus  they  gained  at  once 
two  great  pouits :  they  could  chusc  the  victim ;  and 
they  preserved  the  advantage,  which  otherwise,  for 
a  time  at  least,  they  must  have  wholly  foi^ne,  of 
appearing  still  to  hold  a  lead  in  public  measures, 
and  even  in  popular  measures. 
Diod.  1. 16.  Lycurgus,  an  orator  of  celebrated  talents,  was 
Piucv.orai.  famed,  according  to  Diodonis  and  IHiftarch,  for 
virtue  generally,  but  especially  for  the  integri^ 
with  which,  during  twelve  years,  he  admi»istei^ 
the  business  of  the  treasury.  Possibly  however  it 
wks  only  some  branch  of  the  treasury-business; 
or  otherwise  his  fame  must  have  rested  u^on  his 
pwrty ;  for  every  older  testimony  shows  the  getieral 
business  of  the  treasury  to  have  been  most  scan- 
dalously mismanaged.  Lycurgus  howevet-  was 
certainly,  as  an  oration  remaining  from  him  assists 
to  prove,  a  most  zealoui^  adroeate  for  the  hi|^ 
democratical  cause '^ 

Of  Lysicles,  the  coll^ue  of  Chaies  in  the 
momentous  command  at  ClwBroneia,  'mention  is 
found,  amcMig  antient  writers,  ooly  in  regard  to 
that  command  and  his  fete  whiehfoUow^.    Pixj- 

bably 

^'  Wesseling,  after  the  usual  temper  of  the  lettered  of  the 
continent,  warm  in  zeal  for  the  honor  of  so  keen  an  asserter 
of  democratical  principles,  would  correct  Diodorus  from  Plii- 
taiH^h ;  who^  jn  the  hves  of  the  orators^  gives  fifteen  years  to 
the  ministry  of  Lycurgus ;  and  he  would  reckon  a  decree  of 
the  Athenian  people,  there  quoted,  complete  proof  of  Lycur- 
gus'siiigfa  merit.  Such  a  decree,  the  reader  who  has  followed 
Grecian  history  will  be  well  aware,  proves  the  prevalence  of 
^e  party  mth  which  Lycurgus  Was  connected  when  the  de- 
«r«e  passed,  and  his  eminence  in  that  party,  but  nothing  more 
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bably  be  had  earned  reputation  as  an  officer,  but    sect. 
was  little  important  to  the  party,  as  a  man  versed  v — v— -* 
in  politics,  or  of  any  popular  interest.    It  was  re- 
solved that  Lysicles  should  be  the  victim,  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  that  Lycurgus  should  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion.   Athenian  justice,  we  have  seen,  was  com- 
monly quick,   and  not  always  very  formal ;   of 
which  the  death  of  Lycidas,  in-what  are  called  Ch.p.s.t. 
me  virtuous  times  of  the  republic,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  his  family,  will,  among  other  things,  be 
remembered  in  proof.    No  crime  appears  to  have 
been  alleged  against  Lysicles,  but  that  he  had 
commanded  unsuccessfully.    Nevertheless,  being 
told   by  the  prosecutor,  that  *  he  ought  to  be 
*  ajshamed  to  live'  (tho  why  more  than  Chares,  Diod.i.  &: 
unless  as  fieur  the  less  practised  simier,  is  not  at  ***®' 
all  indicated,)  ibe  people  condemned  him  to  die/ 
and  he  was  executed.    Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  morality  of  the  party  of  Chares  and  De- 
mo&tinenes,   whatever  m^y  be  thought  of  tl^ei^ 
patriotism^  thqir  policy  must  be  admired,^  The 
death  of  Lysid^  had  evidentiy  all  the  effect  pro- 
posed, from  it.     The  popular  rage  was  quieted^ 
and  the  I  way  was  kept  open  for  the  party  to  come 
forward  still  in  the  general -assembly  on  public 
bit«ness  as  they  might  see  convaiilsnt. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Macedonia's  coadyct, 
after  his  great  victory,  was  consonant  to  that  hi^ 
spirit  of  generosity  and  humanity,  which  had 
shone  in  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  No 
pretence  was  taken,  as  by  the  Thebans,  when  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Ampljiqtyonic  confedejracy/ 
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to  mix  the  cause  of  religion  with  that  of  policy, 
for  extending  the  purposes  of  either  vaageance  or 
ambition.  Even  that  severity,  constantly  observed , 
in  the  practice  of  the  republics,  to  compel  the 
defeated  to  the  humiliation  of  a  formal  acknow- 
legement  of  their  defeat,  by  a  herald  soliciting  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  was  studiously  avoided.  In- 
formation, that  the  bodies  were  at  the  disposal  of 
their  friends,  was  forwarded  befwe  heraldij  could 
arrive.  Demades,  an  orator  of  the  first  eminence, 
was  among  the  Athenian  prisoners.  Fragments  of 
orations  only  remain  from  him ;  so  that  the  style, 
as  well  as  the  estimation  of  his  eloquence  may 
best  be  gathered  from  what  we  are  told  was  said 
in  his  day,  that  Demosthenes  was  the  orator  mad& 
for  the  actual  state  of  the  Atbeniem  republic  !t 
Demades  was  above  it  The  Athenian  people, 
amid  the  severest  anxiety  and  apprehension,  .de^ 
puted  ^schines,  as  a  person  likely  to  be  accep- 
table to  the  conqueror,  to  learn  his  purposes,  and 
obviate,  as  far  as  might  be,  his  just  resentment. 
But,  before  -Eschines  could  >  arrive,  Demades  had 
not  only  received  his  own  freedom,  but  was  autho- 
rized to  assure  the  Athenkn  i)eople,  that  the  king 
of  Macedonia  had  all  friendly  di^)Osition  toward 
them..  As  soon  after  then  as  conveitiently  might 
be,  all  the  Adienian  prisoners .  were  released. 
Sonie,  perhaps  most,  were  deficient  in  common 
clothing ;  for  which  the  panoply  would  be  an 
awkward  substitute,  and  prisoners  of  war  would  be 
of  course  to  be  deprived  of  this,  as  appertaining  to 
their  arms,  and  a  portion  of  them.  Philip  gene- 
TOiigly  directed  a  supply  of  clothing  to  all.  _ 

From 
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From  the  iSeld  of  battle  the  victorious  army 
proceeded  to  Thebes.    Boeotia  was  so  powerful 
among  the  divisions  of  the  Grecian  people,  and  so 
critically  situated  for  giving  either  protection  or 
annoyance,  readily  and  extensively,  among  other 
states,  that  to  establish  there  a  sure  preponderance 
•  of  the  party  friendly  to  the  Amphictyonic  confe- 
deracy and  the  peace  of  Greece,  was  most  espe- 
cially necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  alliance. 
Th#  modern  reader,  especially  the  English  reader, 
may  have  difficulty  to  imagine  a  worse  constitution 
than  that  of  Athens^   in  this  age,  with  all  its 
advantage  of  Solon's  laws,  has  been  described ; 
yet  it  seems  probable  that  the  constitution   of 
Thebes  was  greatly  worse.    The  government  of 
Thebes  had  been  changed,  not  gradually,  as  that 
of  Athens,  but  by  a  rapid  and  violent  revolution, 
and  without  any  such  intervening  advantage  as 
that  of  the  legislation  of  So1(mi,  from  a  mixed 
aristocracy,  to  nearly  a  pure  democracy.    Under 
this  ill-defined  government  of  their  own,    tlie 
people  of  Thebes  claimed  a  democratical  dominion 
over  the  people  of  the  other  towns  of  Boeotia,  to 
which  their  aristocratical  government  had  allowed 
n  more  equal  participation  of  rights^    Moreover 
many  Theban  citizena  were  in  exile.    Probably 
many  had  found  it  adviseable  to  fly  in  consequence 
of  the  victorv  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  contest  of 
eloquence  with  Python.    Yet  many  less  eminent 
men,  friendly,  with  more  or  less  zeal,  to  their 
cause,  remained,  and  many  always  adverse  to  the 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  many  Tendered  so  by 
the  ill  success  of  the  measure.    These  were  ready 
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CH  A  P.    tp  receive  the  refugees,  who  would  be  not  unpre- 
pared to  profit  from  the  event  of  the  1)attle  of 
Chaeroneia.    Altogether  the   Athenian  party  in 
Thebes  found  themselves  so  weakened,  and  their 
opponents  so  Btrong,  that  no  opposition  to  the 
reception  of  Philip  was  attempted.    The  govern- 
ment of  course  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
donian  party.    Boeotia  then   was  emancipated. 
The  subjection  of  its  people  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Theban  people,  ccMifirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Athens,  managed  by  Demosthenes, 
was  abolished,  and  the  more  liberal  System  of 
the  Boeotian  confederacy  was  restored.   All  the 
Theban, .  as  well  as  all  other  prisoners,  made  in 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  were  released  without 
ransom.    The  common  expedient  of  the  Grecian 
inepublies  to  provide  tranquillity  and  safety  for  the 
victorious  party,  driving  the  disaffected  into  banish* 
ment,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  the 
population,  was  avoided.    That  it  might  not  he 
necessary^  the  Cadmeia  was  occupied  by  a  garri- 
soa  from  the  Amp^tyonic  army,  probaUy  meff 
cenary,  or  standing,  \fbrces.    That  any  Ttebans 
were  hatiishedy  that. a  single  individiml.  suffired 
in  person  or  propetty,  is  not  said  by  any  writer 
of  better  authority  than  Justin :.  Plutarch  evideirilj 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  nor  is  anything  found  to  the 
purpose,  among  all  that  remains  concerning' this 
critical  period,  from  the  hostile  pen  of  Demcw- 
thenes.     i  ' 

Boeotia  being  thus  assured  to  thfe  Amphicty(»ic 
confederacy,  liberality  nriglit  be  tibre  safidy  ex* 
tended  to  Athens ;  and  Philip  proceeded  toi  ihoir 

. .  i  i  a  liberafity, 
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a  liberality,  which,  in  its  day,  excited  the  admira- 
tioiv of  Greece,  and  became,  apparently  with  the^ 
greatest  reason,  a  lasting  theme  of  eulogy.  Few 
princes  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  exhibit 
magnanimity  and  generosity  like  that  now  before 
Philip,  and  none  known  to  history  ever  did  equally 
show  if.  Punishment  against  his  illiberal  revilers, 
authors  of  so  much  trouble  and  so  many  dangers 
to  himself,  ^nd  of  so  many  evils  to  others  his 
friends,  being  at  his  command,  he  not  only  de- 
monstrated to  the  world  the  falsehood  of  their 
continual  assertions  to  his  disadvantage,  but  disap- 
pointed even  their  own  expectation,  after  all  their 
experience,  of  his  forbearance.  When  they  were 
in  power,  he  had  recommended  to  the  Athenian 
people  to  dismiss  them,  and  commit  the  direction 
of  public  affairs  to  better  men;  that  the  awful 
crisis,  now  so  alarrating,  might  be  .  prevented. 
Falloa  as  they  were,  he  did  not  even  itientimi 
them.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Athens,  from 
the  report  of  Demades,  that  favor,  beyond  hope, 
might  be  expected,  an  embassy  was  appointed  to 
wait' upon  him.  Meanwhile  he  had  caused  the 
bodies  of  their  slain  to  be  burned,  with  the  ac- 
custon^d  ceremonies  of  respett  for  deceased 
friends,  and  the  bones  to  be  placed  on  carriages, 
to  be  transported  to  Atheite ;  aid  he  committed 
,the  procession  to  the  pharge  of  his  principal 
itiinister  Antipater,  whom  he  also  appointed  his 
ambassador  to  the  Athenian  people.  So  far  then 
from  proposing  any  harsh  conditions,  he  freely 
offered  renewal  of  peace  and  alliance  upon  the 
former  terms :  but,  farther,  in  manifestation  of  his 
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€jjAP.  disposition,  as  general  of  the  Amphictyons,  while 
he  favored  Athens,  to  niaintain  the  antient  order 
of  things,  and,  as  far  as  depended^upon  him,  to  do 
impartial  justice  between  state  and  state,  he  pro- 
cured the  restoration  to.  the  Athenian  republic  of 
its  town  and  taritory  of  Oropus,  which  in  spite 
x)f  tbe  solicitude,  and  in  contempt  of  the  power 
of  tlie  Athenian  people,  had  been  so  long  held  by 
the  Thebans. 


SECTION   VI. 

Persevering  Scrupulousness  of  the  Farty  of  PhoSon,  Return 
of  Demosthenes,  Funeral  Oration  for  the  Slain  at  Chotro' 
neia.    Third  I^ttei'  of  Isocrates  to  Philip. 

To  suppose  Philip  without  a  political  object,  in 
this  liberal  conduct,  were  te  suppose  him  unworthy 
to  be  king  of  Macedonia,  and  still  more  unworthy 
to  be  general-autbcrator,  supreme  head  of  the 
Aihphictyonic  confederacy,  01:  to  have  the  illus- 
trious Athenian  patriots,  Phocion  and  Isocrates, 
for  his  friends. :  What  his  expectations  may  have 
-been,  is  ndt  at  all  indicated  in  remaining  accounts. 
Among  them,  however,  no  doubt,  was  to  increase 
his  popularity  in  Gireece,  and  in  this  he  did  not 
ifeil :  but  if  he  iioped  in  any  degree  to  gain  the 
-adverse  party  in  Athens,  who  owed  every  thing  to 
im  liberality,  certainly  he  was  most  completely 
disappointed.'  *  \    >      .     . 

We  are  without  information  of  any  particulars 
of i  the  conduct  of  Phocion  and  his  friends ;  but  it 
<appears*th€lt  their  moderation  wid  scrupulousiiess, 
'    ^         '  23  emulating 
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emulating  the  king  of  Macedonia's  liberality,  were 
excessive.  The  party  of  Chares,  in  consequence, 
began  presently  to  look  about  them  with  renewed 
hope.  Their  defeat  at  Chaeroneia,  they  s^.w,  was 
not  followed  up,  as  they  expected,  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  their  former  prospects :  they  were  not 
compelled,  as  so  many  of  their  betters  had  been, 
in  better  times  of  the  commonwealth,  to  seek  their 
safety  in  flight :  they  were  not  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition, ordinary  in  the  contentions  of  party  among 
^the  republics,  below  that  of  any  othter  citizens ; 
none  of  their  former  legal  rights  were  denied 
them*  Meanwhile  the  power  of  the  repubUc  not 
only  remained  unimpaired,  except  for  the  loss  of 
a  few  lives,  which  t^ie  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
bringing  boys  to  manhood,  would  recruit,  but, 
beyond  all  hope,  increased  with  the  restoration  of 
the  town  and  territpiy  of  Oropus.  Its  compara- 
tiv^e  importance,  amcwig  the  Grecian  states,  was 
even  greatly  increased,  by.  the  depression  of 
.  the  power  of  Thebea,  through  the  emancipation 
of  the  Boeotian  towns.  But,  what  was  to  them 
far  more  important,  the  constitutimi  stood  un- 
touched, with  all  its  ccmvenient  vices,  by  which 
they  had  risen  to  power ;  and  nothing  seemed  to 
deny  them  hope,  with  diligent  use  of  opportu- 
nities, again  to  rise. 

A  fortunate  occurrence  (so, ,  without  more  ex-  JEwh.  d« 
|>lanation,  -SEschines  has  described  it)  afforded 
opportunity  for  Demosthenes  to  return  to  Athens 
without  meeting  popular  indignation.  It  is  evident 
that  the  large  party  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected, tho  there  were  able  and  celebrated  orators 
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among  them,  felt  now  not  less,  but  perhaps  even 
more  than  before,  the  want  of  his  various  superior 
talents,  to  dh-ect  their  measures,  and  restore  their 
fallen  cause.  Shortly  after  bis  return  he  was  put 
forward  as  candidate,  to  be  elected  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  a  board,  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  terms  of  the  peace.  In  this  he  failed. 
But  neither  himself  nor  his  party  were  so  dis- 
couraged. They  presently  resolved  upon  a  bold 
measure,  singularly  calculated  to  distress  their 
opponents,  and  give  some  new  life  to  their  own 
faded  popularity.  They  proposed,  in  the  general 
assembly,  that  those  slain  at  Chseroneia  should 
be  honored  with  a  puUic  funeral,  as  antient  custom 
prescribed  for  citizens  falling  in  battle  for  their 
country.  The  rigid  scrupulousness  of  Phocion  and 
his  friends  seems  to  have  afforded  such  oppor- 
tunity for  incouragement  to  the  multitude,  f<M:- 
merly  at  the  heels  of  Chares,  and  desiring  still  his 
profitable  patronage,  that  they  were  obliged,  cr 
thought  themselves  obliged,  to  let  this  motion  pass 
without  opposition.  An  orator  was  then  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  speak  the  funeral  panegyric.  It  ^as  not 
an  office  for  Phocion  or  his  firiends,  who  had  totally 
disapproved  the  war.  Thus  Demosthenes  was 
left  to  be  chosen,  according  to  his  own  boast,  in 
preference  to  :Slschines,  Demades,  Hegemon, 
Pythocles,  and  all  ^ers  of  their  party. 

An  oration  has  been  transmitted  among  hi$ 
works,  as  that  which  he  spoke  on  the  occasion. 
Some  doubts  about  it  have  been  ^^teltained  by 
some  eminent  critics,  tiot  however  agreeing  in 
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their  objections ;  and  whatever  partial  injuriei^  it  sect. 
may  hjsive  sustained,  in  publication  and  tmnscrip- 
tion,  the  admirable  ingenuity  with  which  it  has 
been  adapted  to  the  diflSiculties  of  the  orator's 
actual  situation,  and  to  the  necessities  and  pur* 
poses  of  his  party,  in  1;lieir  depression  and  diflScul* 
ties,  speak  strongly  and  perhaps  unanswerably  to 
its  general  authenticity.  In  the  outset  he  soars 
into  fabulous  antiquity ;  with  the  same  vie>v, 
apparently,  as  Isocrates  has  often  resorted  to  the 
^me  arti6ce,  to  lead  away  the  minds  oif  his 
hearers  from  pjEurty-distinctions,  which  nOw  it  was 
as^  much  his  business  to  blend,  as  formerly  tp 
widen.  A^inding  then,  rapidly  down,  through*  the 
Persian  wars,  to  the^  immediate  objects  of  his 
speech,  he  connects  his  subject,  by  observing  how 
those,  w^ose  fall  he  was  to  celebrate,  resembled 
the  heroes,  so  universally  admired,  of  whom  he 
had  before  been  *  speaking.  He  then  checks  his  Demostfc. 
course  to  remark,  that  he  was  aware  of  difference  p.  747. 
of  political  sentiments  among  his  auditory  j  and  he  M^rei!  *  - 
would  offend  none ;  for,  no  discpurse,  he  observes, 
could  have  the  desired  effect,  without  some  har- 
monising dispositicMi  in  the  hearer's  mind.  Nevec- 
theless  he  affected  to  consider  the  numerous 
citizens,  not  of  antient  Attic  blood,  as  those  who 
alone  could  differ  from  him.  Rushing  then  again 
into  the  midst  of  his  subject,  he  proceeds,  *  It  will 

*  be  said  we  were  defeated :  but  in  defeat  these 
'  departed  heroes  had  no  share.  Those  who  fall, 
^  on  either  side,  are  conquerors :  the  honors  of 

*  victory  are  equally  due  to  both.  But  look  to  the , 

*  effect  of  these  men's  deeds.    We  owe  to  them 
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CHAP.    «  that  our  country  was  not  invaded.    The  very 

XLII.  . 

^ — v-^  *  circumstances   of  the   peace  prove  this.    The 

Demosth. 

or.funcbr.  *  lord  of  our  advcrsarics  was  aware  that  the 
^'  *  *  kindred  of  such  men  would  be  like  themselves  ; 
^  and  he  chose  rather  to  become  their  friend,  than 
'  put  all  to  hazard  by  farther  contest.'  Having 
thus  boldly  asserted,  to  the  Athenian  Many,  that 
they  owed  nothing  to  his  political  opponents  for 
.  procuring  such  advantageous  terms  of  ^  peace,  and 
nothing  to  the  conquering  prince  for  granting  them, 
he  was  aware  that  some  softening  was  necessary* 
Eulogy  of  Philip,  which  he  had  not  scrupled  in 
some  of  his  most  adverse  speeches,  he  would  not 
scruple  now ;  but  he  managed  to  put  it  rather  into 
the  mouths  of  others ;  and,  while  he  gave  praise 
due  to  the  Macedonian  king,  he  combined. with  it 
flattery  .  and  instigation  to  the  Athenian  people. 

*  Let  those  who  fought  against  us/  he  says,  *  be 

*  asked,  and  there  is  not  one  feut  will  avow,  that 

*  not  their  superior  military  merit  produced  our 

*  defeat,  but  our  incalculable  hard  fortune,  and 
'  the  skill,  the  daring  courage,  the  superior  mind 

*  of  their  commander  "^  And  this  must  be  evident 
''  to  all,  that  the  liberty  of  Greece  existed  in  the 
'  souls  of  these  men :  they  preferred  a  glorious 

*  death  to  a  life  of  shame;  and  with  them  the 

*  dignity  of  the  country  has  perished.'  What  next 
follows,  with  extraordinary  ingenuity  imagined 
and  wrought,  to  win  the  attention  and  interest  the 
fancy  of  the  actual  auditory,  will  be  fdt  by  the 
reader  of  aftertimes,  only  in  proportion  as  'his 
imagination  may  place  him  in  the  circumstances 
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of  the  lower  classes  of  Athenian  citizens.  It  is  a  sect. 
catalogue  of  the  wards  of  Atticia,  and  the  heroes,  ^—L,L^ 
their  supposed  founders,  Erechtheus,  Cecrops, 
Ajglx,  and  others ;  each  name  accompanied  with 
a  panegyrical  apostrophe  on  their  merits,  most 
ingeniously  varied  through  the  long  roll ;  with  a 
reference  to  the  congenial  virtues  and  merits  of 
those,  their  successors,  in  whose  honor  the  actual 
ceremony  was  instituted.  Hence  is  drawn,  with 
great  advantage,  a  consolatory  exhortation  to  the 
parents  and  other  relations  of  the  deceased,  with 
which  the  speech  concludes  '^ 

This  funeral  ceremony^  under  all  its  circum- 
stances, appears  to  have  been  a  triumphant  mea- 
sure for  the  party,  and  especially  for  Demosthenes. 
He  no  longer  feared  now  to  put  himself  forward 
again  upon  the  bema.  He  proposed  decrees  to  Demostb. 
provide  for  the  security  of  thie  city,  by  repairs  of  p^^J 
the  fortifications  and  arrangements  for  tiie  garrison,  ^^^' 
and  those  decrees  were  passed.  He  oflFered  him- 
self for  an  office,  which  seems  to  have  been  im- 
portant, that  of  providitor  of  the  victualling  of 
the  caty„  and  he  was  elected.  The  eflfects  of  the 
victory  of  Chaeroneid:  were,  as  far  as  the  Athenian 
republic,  standing  by  itself,  was  concerned,  almost 
done  away  :  the  principal  powers  of  government 
iretumed  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of*  Demos- 
thenes and  Chares. 

The  disappointment  and  disturbance  insuing  to 
the  peace-party,  from  this  reviviscency  of  the 
i)arty  of  war  and  ti'oubles,  are  indicated  in  the 

'  third 

**  Some  remarks  on  this  oration  jire,  for  more  convenience, 
placed  stt  the  end  of  the  section. 
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CHA  P.    third  and  last  of  tlie  extant  letters  of  Isocrates  to 

XLII 

Philip-  In  that  letter  Isocrates  says,  he  had 
had  much  satisfaction  in  conversing  with  Anti- 
pater,  who  had  been  sent  as  minister  to  Athens 
after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia ;  but  he  proceeds  to 
indicate  that  he  thought  the  king  had  afterward 
rather  neglected  his  friends  in  Greece.  He  re- 
minds him  that,  through  the  event  of  that  battle, 
all  was  in  his  power :  he  might,  at  his  pleasure, 
carry  into  effect  the  great,  purposes  of  the  Am- 
phicty6nic  institution,  compel  any  tefractory  re- 
publics to  the  maintenance  of  peace^  and  put  an 
effectual  check  upon  that  mad  ambition,  which 
had  produced  such  destructive  contentions  among 
them.  He  professes  to  consider  Philip  still  as 
the  only  person  capable  of  saving  the  coiintry  j 
and  he  urges  the  expedition  to  Asia,  in  which  the 
restless  might  find  employment  to  their  mind^  as 
necessary  toward  providing  for  the  peaceof  Greece, 
So  bent  was  he  upon  this,  his  favorite  project, 
now,  he  observes,  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
that  if  extreme  age  did  not  absolutely  disable  him, 
he  would  not  content  himself  .with  writing,  but 
would  wait;  on  the  king,  to  exhort  .him  to  the 
measure.  The  execution,  he  proceeds  to  observe, 
and  justly,  a§  events  ^,fterward  showed,  would  be 
Greasier,  with  Pl^ilip's; present  n^eans,  than  th^ 
acquisition  of  his  actual  power/  and  glory,  with 
the  strength  of  the  distressed  kingdom  inherited 
from  his^  ancestors.  He  concludes  witjh  an  obser- 
vation,  >yhich  will  appear  extravagant  to  the 
miodem  reeider,  unless  much  observant  of  the 
ways  of  antiquity,  that  nothing  greater  could  then 

■*  -     ''  '  .  ■         it'  )  ,:  (       ■  ■  !_ 
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remain  for  Philip,  unless  to  be  made  a  god.  But  sec  t. 
for  those  of  his  age,  even  for  one  of  the  general 
wisdom  and  moral  rectitude  of  Isocrates,  such  a 
sentiment  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  measure 
of  the  juster  notions  which  Christianity,  giving 
them  to  Mahometanism,  has  made  the  common 
feeling  pf  men,  now,  so  widely  over  the  earth. 
The  popular  belief,  among  the  Greeks,  that  Her- 
cules, and  perhaps  otliers,  from  mortal  men,  had 
actually  become  immortal  gods,  may  warrant  the 
expression  of  Isocrates ;  which  is  modest  in  com- 
parison of  the  vanity  and  flattery,  not  less  absurd 
than  immoral  and  impious,  soon  after  beginning 
to  prevail  among  the  Greeks,  and,  after  them, 
carried  by  the  Romans  even  to  greater  extrava- 
gance *^ 

'*  I  have  had  occasicm  formerly  to  observe  that  some  critics, 
of  very  respectable  learning,  have  taken  the  fancy  to  slight 
Xenophon's  indic&tion  of  his  own  age,  and  to  prefer  testimony 
to  it,  very  indirect  and  everyway  questionable,  from  writers 
living  not  till  some  centuries  after  him.  It  seems  indis- 
pensable here  to  advert  to  the  fancy  of  some  other  critics, 
iedso  of  respectable  learning,  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of 
Isocrates  to  his  Own  existence,  and  to  reckon  him  certainly 
dead,  at  the  time  to  which  his  letter,  commonly  iiititled  his 
third  to  Philip,  is  in  the  text  attributed.  In  that  epistle  the 
name,  Chaeroneia,  indeed  does  not  occur ;  but  the  battle  of 
Chasroneia  seems  as  clearly  indicated,  as  if  the  name  had  been 
added.  Referring  to  bis  oration,  formerly  sent  to  Philip,  and' 
professinjg  adherence  still  to  die  opinions  there  professed^  the 
writer  adds  that,  what  he  then  proposed  and  recommended,' 
was  now  in  i^e  proport;ion  accomplished,  through  the  recent 
battle  J  by  which  the  state  of  Greece  was  greatly  akered.  Thi^ 
could  apply  to  no  battle  but  that  of  Chseroneia.  After  that 
battle  then  Philip  sent  Antipater  (so  Polybius  assures  us^  Bfl 
his  minister  to  Athens.  Isocrates  accordingly,  in:  his  tnird 
epistle^  expressed  satis^Eiction  at  the  large  opportunity  he  had 
had  for  coni^rring  wiUi  Antip€U:er.  It  may  then  be  added 
that,  before  that  b^U^tle;  the  hyperbole,  with  whicii  die  epistle 
cohcludes,  miit^'har^  append  extravagaj^t,  even  to  minds 
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CH  A  Pi    tinctured, as  those  of  the  Greeks  mostly  were;  but,  aft^r  the 
XLII.      battle,  it  would  harmonize  with  popular  notions. 

"*'  But  in  the  zeal  of  the  schools,  in  tbUowing  times,  for  the 
cause  of  Demosthenes  and  democracy,  a  s^ory  w;as  propagated 
that  Isocrates,  oppressed  with  anguish  at  the  view  of  the  ruin 
brought  upon  the  liberty  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  by  Philip's 
victory  at  Cha^oneia,  destroyed  himself  by  a  voluntary  ab- 
stinence from  nourishment.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has 
noticed  the  ^tory,  as  if  he  desired  if  should  have  credit ; 
but  in  wayfaring  phrase  ovly,  so  little  circumstantial,  that  it 
might  be  difficult  to  report  it  after  him,  without  help  from 
the  more  explicit  account  in  Plutarch's  lives  of  the  orators. 
It  was  however  impossible  to  establish  the  credit  of  Demos- 
thenes as  a  patriot,  without  invalidating  either  the  character 
of  Isocrates,  or  the  authority  of  his  written  opinions,  and 
especially  of  this  letter.  Against  his  character  for  honesty 
and  true  patriotism  nothing  has  been  ventured.  His  cha- 
racter fdr  wisdom  RoUin  and  some  other  moderns  have  ques- 
tioned, on  the  modest  supposition  that  they  understood  the 
interest  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  better  tbsm^  Isocrates  and 
PhocioH.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  judgement 
of  Isocrates,  nothing,  among  the  politics  of  all  antiquity,  is 
V  clearer  than  the  evidence  in  his  extant  writings  that,  for  him- 
self, his  friends,  his  republic  and  all  Greece,  what  he  most 
dreaded  was  the  success  of  the  party,  of  Chares  and  Demos- 
thenes in  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.  The  sitory  therefore  of  his 
destro3dng  himself  on  account  of  the  victory  of  his  friend,  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  is  evidently  an  absurd  fable ;  and  yet  it 
ipust  be  allowed,  seeing  the  success  it  has  met  with,  its  pro- 
pagators calculated  well,  whatno^ight  seem  not  easy  to  calcu- 
late, the  reception  it  would  obtain  from  iih^iuoderstandings  of 
some  and  the  disposition  of  others,  altogether  a  large  portion 
of  what  has  been  called  the  republic  of  letters^  thnmgh  many 
-  generations,  to  late  posterity. 

The  learned  tran^ator  and  editor  Auger,  m  a  note  on  the 
third  epistle  of  Isocrates,  tnakes  this  remarkable  observation : 
'  De  quo  praelio  hie  agatur,non  satis  liquet:  Bonde  illocerte 
'  quod  adChaeroneiam  fuit  t:ommissum,et  post  quod  Isocrates 
Vstatim  e  vita  excessit.  Forte  loquitur  orator  de  pugna  ilia 
«.  per  quam  bellum  Phocicum  confectum  est.'  Where  the 
learned,  critic  found  an  account  of  any  battle  ^  by  which  the 
Phocian  war  was  ended,  he  has  not  said»  and  I  must  o.wn  I 
cannot  tell. 

Concerning  the  death  of  Isocrates  there  remains  notice 
from  writers  of  high  authority.  The  oldest  that  has  fallen 
within  the  scope  of  my  observation,  is  that  of  Cicero*  That 
very  eminent  Roman  lived  near  threje  hundred  years  after 
the  illustrious  Athenian.    Writing  a  treatise  upcm  old  age,  he 
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mentidns  the  death  of  Tsocrates  among  instances  of  plaicid 
«lderhood,  quietly  and  desirably  completed,  in  his  ninety,  ninth 
year:  *  Estetiani  quiete  et  pure  et  eleganter  actae  aetatis  pla- 

*  cidii  ac  lenis  sencctus: — qualent  Isocratis,  qui  eum  librum, 

*  qui  Panathenaicus  inscribitur,  quarto  et  nonagesimo  anno 
'  scripsisse  dicitur,vixitque  quinquennium  podtea.'  Cicero  evi- 
dently either  was  uninformed  of  the  story  of  the  fatal  anguish 
of  Isocrates,  or  thought  it  unworthy  of  attention. 

Next  is  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus>  about  half  a  century 
later,  but  within  which  half  century  a  prodigious  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  situa^n  of  the  civilized  World,  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  republic.  Dionysius  says  that  Isoorates  died  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  at  the  age  of  full  ninety- 
^iglit,  '  having  resolved  that  his  life  should  end  with  the  good 

*  days  of  the  republic,  while  it  was  yet  uncertain  how  Philip 

*  wouOd  use 'the  fortune  whic]i  placed  him  at  the  head  6(  the 

*  Greeks/     Twfjtm   xf^^^f-*^^^  */**   '^^^  «y«OoK    tik.  voAio^c 

Tij    tvy^v    ^»X(#iro9,    weifetXetSMP  tvip  tu9  'BXXni'«'»    ap%i»»     The 

'expression  of  Dionysius  here  may  seem  to  imply  a  violent 

death.  How  far  it  necessarily  implies  so  much  I  leave  to  the 


^  kamed  to  detei-mine. 


Philostratus'  wrote  abo^t  a  century  after  Dionysius,  and  be 

'^Ves'an  account  of  the  death  of  Isocrktes  thus:  'Avid^vt  fM9 

ovf*A^i^a^fs'Mfjt^}  T»  tKOtrlf  /tij.    ^Eva  il  ecMv  nyeifji^m  rut 

U  wtlKifiUf  «ff'«d«voiHi!'«y'  ivu^  fAtra  T»  Kara  XoApvmat  irtTiiura^ 

fcn    xaprspivaiq  lr^  unpoairtP  ret;  'Adi}y«:»tf»  ittdirfA/art,     Philo- 

stnitus  seems  to  have  heard  of  no  violence  beyond  die  meer 

sih^ck  from  intelligence  of  the  event, 

In  the  Life  of  Isoctates,  attributed  to  Plutarch,  but  rather 
supposed  of  some  othef,  uht  earlier,  but  rather >  later  author, 
we  find,  at  length,  the  story  of  the  death  of  Isocrates  grown 
into  ftillel*  size;  the  very  words  he.  spoke;  of  which  there  is  * 
no  appeafance  that  the  earlier  write!^  knew  -anything,  being 
now  rejioited ;  tho  the  whole  beirs  still  btrt  ah  incongruous 
and'  unieertkin  Aape.  *  isocr^ttes  died,'  s«ly«  that  author,  ^  iu 
'^  Consequence 'of  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroheia,  which 
•  *  was  cdltoiiflii^ated  to  him  in  the'  palsestra  of  Hippocrates, 
**  Ejcclaimingiitf  ^eJVrords'dfthteefy^rseii  from  three  detached 
•^  pawagei  of  BttHpides,  ^    ^  i  / -^ 

'  ''  '•  -AittUo^  S  fnt^iiiorrU'  &i^afipwf  "tfainpf 

'^  He  lab^tainidfrom  fck)d  faur  clays,  ^  and  then  expired'^  not 
*'beariiig  to  ^ee  <5^tce  a  fourth  time  subjugated/  Proceeding 
through  VBtioud  other  matters,  then  the  ali^r  corned  again 
to  his  d4a&;  ^  Simt  eay  far  died  on^  tbe'  ninth  day  <of  i^ 

*  abstinence 
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CHAP.    ^  abstinence  from  food,  others  on  the  fourth,  the  d&y  of  the 
XLIL       '  public  funeral  of  those  who  fell  at  Chaerooeia.' 

On  a  view  of  this  account,  the  questions  occur,  Did  the 
learned  writer  hm^u  to  compare  the  aged  orator'^  case  to 
those  of  Danaiis,  Pelops,  and  Cadmus,  as  if  he  was  to  expect 
banishment  from  the  tyranny  of  the  conqueror  ?  or  did  he 
mean  to  compare  Philip  himself  to  those  antient  heroes,  who 
came  from  afar  and  acquired  honor  with  dominion  in  Greece  ? 
Has  the  expression^  /  Greece  the  fourth  time  subjugated,' 
been  intended  to  imply  that^  under  the  prior  empire,  succes- 
sively of  Lacedaemon,  Athens  an<i  Thebes,  Greece  was  as 
effectually  subjugated  as  now  under  Macedonia?  Or  what 
should  we  take  to  be  the  value  of  that  expression  ? 

After  all  these  four  writers  comes  Suidas,  who,  following 
some  author  differing  from  all,  reports  that  Isocratgs  reached 
his  hundred  and  sixth  year. 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  in  Leo  the  tenth's  age^  was 
-revived^  and  with  new  viplei^ce,  the  passioa  of  ,its  cultivators 
fontfti^*  political  principles^  of  Den^osthenes^  which  involvlid  a 
desire  to  represent  the  great  orator  himself  a#  a  model  of  die 
purest  patriotism,  a^sd  to  scandj^ze  hi>  great  opponent,  the 
king  of  Macedonia.    But  among  denials  to  t^ese  purposes, 
two  were  glaring,"  and  jnight  seem  insupei^al^e ;  the  constant 
•connection  of  Demqsthenes  with  a  person -of  character  so 
stoiy^rsaUy  riieprobat^d  as  Chares ;  and  the  opposition  ta  De- 
naosthenes,  and  coimQctipn  with^Philip,  of  jtwa  persons  of  cha- 
racters so.  universally  allowed  excellent,.  4s  Ispcrates  and 
Phocion^     Mel*  of  learning  and  ingenuity  hpw&ver  had  their 
resources ;  and  anM>ng  favoring  circumstances  i^ay  be  reckoned, 
what  has  always  been  a  great  hi^dranpe  to '  the  extension  of 
Grecian  litterature,  its  inaccessibility  but  through  the  medium 
.of  another  dead  language.    In  treating  of  the  circumstances 
where  the  connection  of  Pemosthenes  with  Chares  would  come 
in  view,  antient  authority  has  been  shovf|4  aside  or  veiled; 
in  treating  of  those  where  the  opposition  of  Isocrates  and 
Phocion  U>  Demosth^ies  is  most  manifest^di  fa  step  farther 
ihas  been  ventured,  and  antient  authority  1^  been  boldly 
fSvpierseded  by  TOodem  fancy.    Ttw?  probity  and  patriotism  of 
Isocrates  and  Phocb%  have,  ;indcjBd(,. not  been  questioned; 
but,  as  before  ^>bfiprvei4  i*  hRSinotbpenjflfPHple^  to  ii^pute 
to  them  ignorance  of  the  interest  of  their  ep}9|;|^^  the  modem 
sages  mode^tjty.^vfid^iPtaku^g:  tp  J^nfl^^     llptiSey  J^an  they^ 

Such  extr^^e^anoj^s^Fl^d^e^  iS^^g  ^j^misjudgemene 
or  artifice,,  hav^  Jw)t'«q^aUy  Qbta4ii^do^MWR8  oijr  own  fellow- 
.countr^ffmecu  A  note  of,Taylor^s  on  ^atproposed  correction  of 
JBschines,  by  JH^Stephens^  bptb  for  the  explanation  it  affords 
.6nd  the  presumption  itnefrroves^  has  so  much  merit,  that  I 
IvDuld  not  ritilt  injury  to  it!  by  giving  it  otherwise  than  in  hw 

own 
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• 

own  words.    .  The  passage  speaks   of  generals  o^Np^t^yrif, 

*  acting  in  concert  witb/  some  of  the  orators.  On  the  word 
avftfyovtm  Taylor  says,  *  Xvfnypovtrtq  habes,  mi  lector,  ex 
'  divinatione  H.  Stephani :  quod'nollem.  Facilius  enim  fuisset 
'  et  expeditius,  immo  levissimo  clinamine  a  receptis  deflexis- 
'  set,  proponendo  tvptpodmq,    Sed  Me  genium  et  statum  utius 

*  reipublicct  parufn  mtelkxit,  cum  ista  scripserit.  In  civitate 
'  administranda  Atheniensium,  Par  hominum,  rhetor  scilicet  et 
'  imperator,  quorum  hie  auctoritate  et  rebus  gestis>  ille  lingua 
'  et  ore,  praecelluit,  sibi  invicem  mutuas  semper  operas  prs- 

*  stabant : 

'  Hnic  rei  abunde  favet,   &   receptam  iEschinis  lectionem 

*  tuetur,  insignissimus  Plutarchi  locus,  de  fraterno  amore, 
^  quem  exscribo :'  *0»  /x^y  ov»  x«6'  Mfwi  t^tnm  pet^t^om^  ov^ 

htrpiwiirrmy  neu  avttfyoVaiP  ttXKikoiq  /bi»XXoy>  a^  ArifAoa^ivfii  tiai 

Leland  has  shown  that«  when  he  would  venture  to  think  for 
himself,  he  could  sometimes  think  well ;  but  he  has  given 
liimseif  up  far  tOo  nnieir  tb  his  French  predecessor  in  the 
history  of  Philip,  OKvier,  whose  authority,  quoted  in  his 
margit),.  appears  even  ridiculous,  in  company  with  the  names 
of  ThucycQdes,  Xenophon,  and  the  orators  ;  and  for  the  poli- 
lics  of  Isoerates  and  Phocion,  he  does  not  risk  any  opinion  of 
hisiuwB^  but  bow4  to  RolUn,  whom  he  has  quoted  at  great 
length.  It  should  however  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of  the 
felbwcountv3nnaniOf  Rollin,  the  learned  translator  and  editor, 
Auger,  that,  witii  his  viery  abundant  negligence  and  wildness, 
he  has  sometimes  shown  great  fairness.  With  the  earnest 
seal  of  the  contmental  lettered  of  hiir  day  for  democratical 
principles,  he  will  have  Demosthenes  a  perfect  patriot ;  yeft 
at  the  same  moment^  with  the  s(»rit  ola  French  gentleman 
ofiheold  school,  he  admits  tho,  with  professed  regret,  in  a 
phrase,  quoted  in  &  former  note,  that  the  deficient  prolnty  6f 
Demosthenes,  in  his  private  character,  remained  too  clearly 

proved; 

,  Tq  rbturn  for  a  moment  to  Isoerates  tiben,  I  will  own  myself 
satisfied  with  the  testimony  iift  his  third  epistle,  that  he  out- 
Hvaeid  60me  time  the  batde  of  ChdDikineia^  and  also  with  the 
testiiiiony  there,  consonant  to  the  whole  «enor  of  his  writings, 
.  t^at  he.  rejoiced  ini  the  event,  as  faVorable  to  what  had  been, 
&r  a  long  oout%€^  of  ^ears,  hir  ^views  for  the  good  of  Atheiis 
and  of  Greece.  For  tbat  tlmn  of  ^ndiich  he  could  leave  no 
aocount,^  I  would  give  most  credit  to  Giotto,  and  beliefve'that^ 
after  a  fortunate,  sandy  as  Oi€;ero  cftlls  it,  a  ^acid  elderhbod 
'  (not 
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CHAP,    (not  without  anxiety,  the  Idt  of  frtl,  hut  without  great  misfbr^ 
XLII.       tune),  he  died  inthe  course  of  nature. 

Some  remarks  on  the  funeral  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
too  long  for  convenient  insertion  where  the  subject  occurs  in 
the  text,  may  perhaps  best  find  a  place  here. 

Jn  the  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  to  Ammaeus, 
the  funeral  oration  of  Demosthenes  is  twice  mentioned ;  ill 
one  place,  without  any  doubt  expressed  of  its  authenticity;  but, 
in  the  other  place,  as  what  he  desired  to  consider  as  spurious. 
On  this  the  questions  occur.  Did  Dionysius  mean  to  speak  of 
the  oriation,\which  bus  been  transmitted  to  us  as  the  funeral 
oration  of  Demosthenes,  on  the  first  occasion,  or  on  the  second, 
or  on  both,  or  on  neither  ?  I  will  venture  to  own  my  opinion 
that  he  meant  it  on  both.  On  the  first  occasion  he  is  consi- 
dering the  kinds,  or  genera,  of  orations,  among  which  he 
:reckons  the  foneral  a  distinct  kiod.  Giving  the  names  then 
of  illustrious  orators  who  bad  left  examples  of  such,  he  men- 
^tions  Demosthenes  among  Uiem.  It  sufficed  him,  on  that 
occasion,  that  a  funeral  oration  was  extant  among  the  gene- 
rally allowed  works  of  that  orator.-  But  on  the  second  occa- 
sion he  is  discussing  the  various  merits,  of  the  extant  works  of 
Demosthenes.  His  particular  opinion  of  the  funeral  oration 
would  be  then  of  course  to  be  given#  There  then  he  says,  not 
positively  that  the  funeral  oration  is  spurious,  \)ut  diat  he  was 
unwilling  to  believe  it  genuine ;  adding  his  reason  in  three 
epithets ;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  a  composition 
so  fo^nxl^,  xf Mf,  wutic^fwhii,  as  the  funeral  oration,  could  he 
the  work  of  Demosthenes. 

To  appreciate  this  kind  of  criticism  of  such  a  work,  so  con- 
nected with,  and  /necessarily  to  be  influenced  by,  the  politics 
of  the  moment,  it  may  be  expedient  to  consider  what  Diony- 
jsius  wasi  and  in  \yhat  tinies^  he  lived.     Dionysius  himself,  and 
tall  other  Greeks,  and  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  h|ul  been 
living  under  Roman  despotism.     Possibly  his  youth  might  see 
the  last  convukions  of  the  Roman,  republic,  when  it  most 
despotically  commcu^d^d.  th^  civilized  woi^;  but  no  ^free 
government  was  ever  within  the  scope  of  his  conversation. 
Hence  apparently  that  very  limited  direction  of  his  mbd  to 
.politics, Ai^hich  is  eeeb  iaj.fais  judgeinepion  Thuc^dides,  atncU 
still  more  reftiaftkablyy^n  PodiybMis..;  A  leitaed,  discerning 
^d  elegant  lititerafyi<:ri»ti«,(  he  looked  ^oa  the  fimeral  oratkm 
with^e eye  of  ali^tiEirafy  critic  only^  encept :asheeh«re<Mii 
that  theoretical  zeal  foToUberty,  and  partiaEt^r  for  democracy, 
which  were  almost  toniyeiBal  among  the  lettered  under  tbe 
Ronfiai;]|  enpupiret  a  Little  /a}low»ig  therefore  for  the  extraovdi- 
narily  difiicult  situAitioa  of  Den]osthenes,'wheu  1m  spoke  Ike 
funeral  oiatiQn^  beiwalfdisc^pdnted  ikyt  to  find  the  orator^s 

usualv 
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usual  torrent  of  eloquence,  for  which  the  subject  might  seem 
peculiarly  to  calL  Hence  his  epithet  xu^^,  the  torrent's  chan- 
nel appeared  to  him,  comparatively  at  least,  empty.  Equally 
he  wouid  allow  little  consideration  for  the  arts  necessary  to 
obviate  jealousy,  while  the  orator  endevored  to  conciliate  th« 
attention,  not  of  his  distressed  party  only,  but  of  his  audience 
as  widely  as  might  be,  and  convey,  as  by  a  fable,  the  meaning 
which  could  not  prudently  be  delivered  in  plainer  terms. 
Thus  that  large  portion  of  the  composition,  which  rims  into 
fabulous  antiquity,  might  earn,  with  Dionysius,  the  epithet 
wm^ctfwhii*  It  is  true  that  in  no  other 'of  die  extant  orations 
of  Demosthenes,  episodical  matter  of  that  kind  is  found ;  tho 
with  his  cotemporary  Isocrates  it  is  very  ordinary*  But  it 
may  deserve  observation  that  in  a  decree,  formerly  noticed  in 
the  text,  a  decree  t)n  a  most  momentous  occasion,  that  which 
immediately  led  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  this  very  artifice 
has  been  resorted  ti>  b}*  Demosthenes  himselil  Such  references 
to  remote  and  fabulous  times  would  be  surely  less  generally 
congruous  in  a  decree  than  in  an  oration.  But  the^ orator  has 
evidently  thought  it  for  his  purpose  to  give  to  that  decree  th« 
style  and  effect  of  an  oration;  and  with  that  view  has  intro- 
duced what  would  be  there  truly  wai^a^w^,  if  it  was  n«Mt 
suited,  through  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  prodace  an 
important  eftect.  One  part  of  the  oration^  thus  appearing,  to 
the  critic  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  childish,  and  the  rest 
empty,  the  whole  would  of  course  become,  with  him,  intitled 
to  the  remaining  epithet  ^«^«o(. 

Having  ventured  so  far  to  declare  my  opinion  of  th^ 
criticism  of  Dionysius,  on  the  supposition,  which  I  think 
probable,  that  he  had  in  view  the  oration  in  question,  it  will  . 
he  the  less  necessary  to  add  anything  upon  the  far  less  au* 
thoritative  opinions  of  Libanius  and  Photius,  because  they^ 
seem  to  have  had  little  consideration  among  modern  critics^ 
who  have  generally  avoided  notice  of  any  doubt  about  the' 
authenticity  of  this  oration.  The  learned  John  Taylor  how* 
ever  is  an  exception  to  require  some  attention*  And  yet  I 
must  own  the  greater  part  of  his  objections,  stated  in  hit 
Lectiones  Lysiacae,  appear  to  me  futile.  For  why  was  an 
orator,  proposing,  with  a  political  purpose,  to. amuse  t\i% 
Athenian  people  with  a  panegyrical  catalogue  of  the  several 
wards  of  Attica,  to  confine  himself  exactly  to  the  order  of  the 
crier's  roll?  His  intention  evidently  required  a  khid  of 
poetical  freedom.  What  then  is  that '  authority  <^  history,' 
which  denies  to  the  daughters  of  a  prince  of  the  fabulous 
«ges,  Erechtheus,  the  title,  which  ihe  oration  has 'given 
them,  of  Hyacinthids  ?  And  what  is  that  other  unspecified 
^uithority,  on  which  the  critic  would  contest,  with  Horner^ 
the  name  of  the  mother  of  one,  whose  own  Jiame  b  not  very 
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C  H  A  ^.  fomili^  hi  Grecian  history, '  AeaAias  ?  Any  so^lhist  b<Btweeh 
XLn.  the  times  of  Demosthenes  and  DianysiuB,  ^t  er^n  het#eett 
Dionysius  and  Fhotins  again,  probably  might  have  learfft 
the  order  ob^rved  by  the  crier  in  callhig  ov^r  the  Attie 
wards,  and  the  titles  of  the  daughters  of  Erecfhtheusr, 
mid  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Acamas>  as  well  perhaps 
as  Demosthenes  himself,  but  surely  as  well  as  any  mode^ 
critic ;  and  a  sophist,  fabricating  an  oration,  with  the  purpose 
ef  pasting  it  for  the  work  of  Demosthenes,  would  be  t^  more 
scrupulously  attentive  to  such  insignificant  matters,  clearly 
within  his  reach,  as  he  must  be  conscious  of  his  deficteney 
for  many  of  more  importance  clearly  beyond  it.  A  sophist, 
«(lso,  of  aftertimes,  would  be  likely  to  b^  less  heedful  of  the 
ttrt,  and  caution  so  remailcable  in  the  oration,  and  fa^  wonld  be 
iBspecially  desirous  to  give  the  torrent  all  the-impetAssity,  the 
failure  of  which  so  disappointed  Dionysius*  But  hardly  any 
SROphist,  of  times  when  repul^ics  were  no  im)re^  hardly 
Demosthenes  himself,  in  a  later  age,  ^ould  have  so  adapted 
his  choice  and  arrangement  of  matter,  or  even  hiisr  choice  and 
turn  of  phrase,  to  those  very  critical  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  which  Demosthenes  himself,  with  ^schines,  and 
Isoccaties,  and  others,  have  laid  open  to  us. 

But  Taylor  has  stated  objection  of  another  kind^  in  which 
I  have  found  concurrence  from  some  whose  opinions  on  such 
subjects,  as  well  as  Taylor's,  I  respect  highly.  /  Multa^  prae- 
*  terca,*  says  Taylor,  *  contra  piiritatem  Atticam  dicta,'  multa 
'  invenuste  opposita.*  Lect.  Lysiac,  p.  256.  ed.  Reiske«  .The 
first  thing  diat  strikes,  in  regard  to  these  objections,  is 
Aac  they  are  not  found  among  tho^e  of  Dionysius:  they  ard 
described  by  none  of  his  three  epithets.  Nevertheless,  not 
desiring  that  ^ey  should  not  carry  all  thi^  authority  that 
<H]ght  to  be  allowed  to  modem  criticism  on  cuitient  language,  I 
will  venture  to  ofier  some  suggestions. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  circumstuices  under  which 
Demosthenes  Undertook  to  speak  the  filneral  omtion,  which 
he  certainly  ^id  speak,  it  s^ems  likely  that  he  would  think  it 
not  prudent  for  himself  to  publish  in  writing  what  he  did  so 
venture  to  speak.  But  an  oratioh  on  such  a  subjecti'dehvered 
under  such  circumstances,  by  Demosthenes,  would  be,  in  its 
day,  an  object  of  the  most  extensive  curiosity  z^  it  would 
hardly  f^il  to  be  published  by  sOme  person,  more  or  less 
perfectly ;  nor  could  such  a  publication  be  indifferent  to 
Demosthenes.  He  wotild  desi/e  that  the  matter  and  arrange«- 
ment  should  be  such  as  might  produce  all  the  effect  of  his 
spoken  oration*;  but  he  might  rather  chuse  that  the  diction 
should  be  what  he  might  Seny.  The  Alexandrine  library 
became  afterward  the  great  depository  of  the  litteriture  .of 
w^)uity«  Possibly  the  learned  men  who  superintended  that 
'^     '  '  library, 
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Ul^miyr  ii»  coUectitig  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  finding  .the 
di(;tion  of  the  funeral  oration  less  perfect  than  coujd  be  satis* 
factoiy  to  them,  yet  thinking  it  otherwise  fit  to  be  received 
as  asworfc  of  the  great  orator,  may  have  ventured  to  p6lisb 
some-  parts,  leaving  others  untouched ;  whence  might  arise 
ground  for  Taylor's  two  objections,  the  ^  contra  piiritatem 
Atticam  dieta/  and  the  ^  invenuste  opposita.^  Nevertheless^ 
let  son^  phrases  be  less  graceful,  and  some  lesjs  purely  Attic, 
and  even  none  from  the  pen  of  Demosthenes,  yet  the  whole 
oration  may  have  come  from  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  differing 
lEfcarcely  in  substance,  scarcely  in  ^range^ient,  and  perbapSi 
little  even  in  diction,  from  what  he  spoke.. 


/ 


SfiCTION    VII. 

Congress  of  Grecian  States  at  Corinth.  '  The  King  of 
Mdcedonid  elected  Autocrator-general  of  Gr^ce  for.  War 
agidnit  Persia^  PreparaHons  for  War  against  Ferniap 
Jsa$^inMt^ion  of  the  King  of  Macedonia. 

While  things  were  in  this  dijstwbed .  state  a^t;    sect. 
Athens,  what  was  passing  elsewhere  in,  Greece  we  ^ — ^,..1-^ 
have  scarcely  any  information*   Some  contention 
q£  parties  however  there  would  be  everywhere.    , 
Among  those  republics,  which  had  begun  tht^ir 
connection  with  Macedonia    by   voting  golden 
crowns  and  brazen  statues  to  Philip,  and  inviting 
him  to  hospitality  in  thrir  cities,  and  throughput  Ae 
numerous  states  in- whose  forces  he  had  trusted  for 
opposing  the  armies  of  the  confe^racy  managed 
by  Demosthenes,  there  would  still  eJ^ist  an  anti- 
Macedonian  party.     But  that  party  was  so  de- 
pressed by  the  result  ©f  the  battle  of  ChflSJrQneia, 
^d  so  wanted  a  head  cajole  of  stwwifig  ikaelf 
mA  openly  offering  patronage,  that  the  wiirter  Jj^/j^S?- 
ftet^sed  withoat  any   eivent  for?  tte    historian's 

notice-" '^->  ■■-'-  .:,   '-  >  ''■■  ^'    ;  '  •  •>  : ' 
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In  the  next  spring,  Philip,  whether  more  stimu- 
lated by  the  instances  of  his  Athenian  friends^  or 
by  the  ambition  within  his  own  mind,  by  views 
coinciding  with  those  of  Isocrates,  for  the  good  of 
Greece,  or  of  any  interests  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  or  principally  of  his  own  power  and 
fame,  resolved  to  give  up  the  glorious  ease  which, 
by  his  able  and  successful,  but  laborious  and 
hazardous  exertions,  during  near  four-and-tweniy 
years,  he  had  at  length  brought  apparently  within 
his  command,  and  to  postpone  the  improvement  of 
the  kingdom  which  he  had  already  so  advanced  in 
extent  and  power,  to  the  purpose  of  conquest  in 
Asia.  From  the  orators,  beyond  what  has  been 
already  stated  from  Isocrates,  hardly  anything 
remains  to  indicate  either  his  purposes  or  his 
measures.  The  historian's  account  then,  resting  as 
we  must  upon  it,  will  perhaps  best  be  given  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  his  own  words.  /  Philip  the 
king,'  says  Diodorus,  *  incouraged  by  his  victory 
at  Chaer<meia,  by  which  the  most  renowned  of 
the  Grecian  sta.tes  had  been  checked  and  con- 
founded, was  ambitious  of  becoming  military 
commander  and  head  of  the  Greek  nation.  H« 
declared  therefore  his  intentibn  of  carrying  war, 
in  the  common  canse  of  the  Greeks,  against  the 
Persians.  A  disposition  to  concur  in  his  purpose, 
and  to  attach  themselves  to  him  as  their  chief, 
pervaded  the  Grecian  people.  Communicating 
then  with  all,  individuals  as  well  as  communities, 
in  a  manner  td  condliate  fevor,  he  expressed 
his  I  desire  of  meeting  the  nation  in  congress, 
to  concert  measures  for  the   great  object  in 

'view. 
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*  view.  A  congress  accordingly  was  assembled  at   s  E  c  t, 

*  Corinth.    His  explanation  of  his  intentions  ex-  y-   y '  ^ 

*  cited  great  hopes,  and  so  produced  the  desired 
'  concurrence,  that,  at  length,  the  Greeks  elected 

*  him  general-autocrator  of  Greece.    Great  pre- 

*  parati6ns  for  the  Persian  war  were  put  forward,* 
'*  and  the  proportion  of  troops  for  every  state  to 
'  furnish  was  settled.* 

Successful  as  Philip  thus  was,  in  ingaging  the 
Grecian  republics  tohis  purpose,  it  is  nevertheless 
shown,  by  the  same  historian,  that  his  power,-  ac- 
quired by  the  victory  of  Chaeroneia,  if  really  suffi- 
cient, was  not  used  to  prevent  free  debate  in  the 
congress.  The  measures  were  not  carried  without  Diod.  1.  ir. 
opposition ;  in  which  some  of  the  Arcadian  mem- 
bers distinguished  themselves  by  their  warmth*^* 
But  the  majority  of  the  Macedonian  party  appears 
to  have  been  great.  All  was  finally  settled  to 
Philip's  satisfaction,  so  far  that,  presently  after 
his  return  into  Macedonia,  he  took  preliminary 
measures,  which  were  a  decisive  beginning  of  war 
with  Persia.  He  sent  his  generals  Attains  and  ^'©^-^-i^ 
Parmenio  into  Asia,  in  the  historian's  phrase,  *  to 
give  liberty  to  the  Greeks  f  the  obvious  mean* 
ing  of  which  is,  that  the  force  was  sent  to  in- 

courage 

'■*  Diodorus  says,  the  Arcadians  aloijie  opposed  the  king  of 
Macedonia's  purposes.  We  learn  however  from  much  higher 
authority,  that  the  Arcadians  were  much  divided,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  was  most  zealous  in  the  Macedonian 
party,  Diodorus  seems  to  have  followed,  in  this  part  of  his 
narrate,  an  anti-Macedonian  writer,  who,  according  to  what 
vrt  have  before  noticed  to  have  been  the  commoii  practice  of 
Grecian  party-writers,  would  call  the  Arcadians  of  his  party 
'  ^e  Arcadians/  as  eminently,  and,  in  his  politics,  almost 
•zcjusively  such. 

003 
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CKAP.    coura^  and  support  i>evolt  agaiast  the  Peri^^ 

*A — gr— ^  dominion. 

Scarcely  aiiy thing  remains  to  us  on  the  v^in- 
tiM'esting  subject  of  Philip's  administration  within 
his  own  kingdom.  Numerous  ttnecdotes  of  las 
private  and  domestic  life  hare  bc^^n  transmitted; 
but  mostly  by  writers  ignorant,  or  careless  of 
public  transactions,  which,  in  their  day,  were  open 
to  the  knowlege  of  all  who  would  obi^erve  and  in- 
quire, yet  bold  to  relate  secret  afl^irs,  of  which 
whether  they  were  real  or  not  few  could  tfeU,  and 
rarely  even  the  few  who  kn^w  would  tell  any 

Piut.         truth.    It  seems  however  too  w^ell  ascertained  that 

p!6%T'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  fortunate  in  his  nuptial  Connection. 
Tales  of  private  vice>s,  whether  of  th?  wife  or  of 
the  husband,  are  less  objects  for  the  histdrian  than 
for  the  anecdote- writer ;  a  description  ^f  men 
beginning  to  abound  in  Philip's  ^ge,  landl  lc«]kg  cont 
tinuing  undei^  the  Roman  empire,  who,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  grossness  of  their  imputations  agaixist 
exalted  characters,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
tiiey  ^asserted  what,  if  iwne  could  qotifirin,  few 
could  refute,  excited  extensive^niriosity,  and  made 
their  business  lucrative.  It  iniay  suffice  here  4iitt 
the  tenipeE  of  the  queen,  jQlympias,^  is,  "v^ith)pro- 

iiatut  bability,  said  to  have  been  irascible,  suspicious  and 
vindictive.  Aft^r  long  diss^grecment,  Philip  re- 
pudiated h^r,  and  married  Cleopatra,  da.ugHter  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  liis  court  and 
kingdom. 

Qlympias^  beside  one  son,  Alexander,  .hadT)drne 
him  one  daughter,  also  natoed  Cleopatra.  Aftar 
his  return  ifrom  Corinth  his  new  queeti  brought  hin^ 

24,  another 
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another  son,  and  soon  after  that  event  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  her  uncle,  Alexander, 
king  of  Epinis,  brother  of  Olympias.  It  was  usual,  ^ 
as  we  have  formerly  observed,  among  the  northern 
principalities,  tho  not  pejculiar  to  th^m  among  the. 
Greeks,  wherever  jneans  were  not  wantipg,  -to  be 
splendid  in  festive  cerempny  on  such  occasions*. 
Philip  seems  to  have  proposed  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity for  advancing  his  already  great  popularity} 
amcH^g  the  Grecian  republics,  by  uncommon  spleh-^ 
dor  and  a  magnificent  hospitality.  He  invited  fron^  ^^?^*  ^-  ^^ 
?very  city  some  eminent  mep,^  omitting  none  who 
were  personally  known  to  him  or  to  any  pr  jpcipal 
persons  of  his  court.  Anjpqg.the  .^nte^ t^binmeiits  tii^ 
theatrical,  so  especially,  the  d^lj^  of  Jthe  Gr^pk^j,  , 
were  provided  with  care;  tl^epo^t;.  celebrated 
actors  and  musidans.being  in^^^ed  /f Pfl3 .  ^1| .  p§ut§. 
For.  ths  cef ^mof^,  npt^PeUa^  buj;^  54fis?M,  or  Mg^^ 
the  afltient  capital:  of  .the .  king4oi35,'  ;^as  cboseiv 
The  festivity  was  very  numerously  and  nxost  i;er 
sp^ctably  attended ;  not  only  pmineut  individpalk 
Cipming  from  all  parts  pf  Greece,  but  deputations 
from  the  principal  citi^,  ey,en  ^ijopi -Ati^^^^s^  brings 
iflg  coiigi:atwJa|ipRfif  ,i|i  the  name  of  their  commur 
nities,  acQOi]Gjpp,nip^  iwith  ^l^e  present;^  > which  f/v^  , 
becpme  ,col;l^non  qn  great  occasions,  of  a  golden 
crown.  In  r^e  ,mi4st  of  this  joyful  soleninity,  as 
BhiUp  w^8  wtering  the  J^ieal^r,  jI^^usaDiias,  a  young 
Maqadpnian  pf .  high,  rank  apd  g^-ea|;  connection^ 
stabbed,  bi«fe  i^4  fc^;  feU  d^sid.   The  assassin^  , 

jflying  to'wf.rd  a  h(>^§^  ^prepared  for  hijn,  *was  over-  = 

taken  t^il^;  p[i(>unting ;  and  )jy  >a  ^  sjtrqke,  whether 
sHecesswy  fto,  jpwve»t  bis  (^scape, ;5>r,  qr^ed  by  thp 
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€HAP.    ill-judging  vengeance  of  the  pursuers,  his  fife  was 
u    ^  '  ;  instantly  ended. 

The  possibility  of  gathering  anything  from  him 

who  best  could  tell,  being  thus  precluded,  various 

stories  were  circulated  of  the  provocation  to  this 

atrocious  deed ;   some  most  disgusting  in  their 

tenor,"  all  improbable  in  many  of  the  asserted  cir- 

.    cumstances,  and  altogether  confuting  oneanother 

by  their  disagreement.  In  one  improbable  assertipn 

only  they  mostly  concurred,  that  it  was  simply 

the  private  revenge  of  the  individual ;  but  this  was 

contradicted  by  the  only  account  of  any  known 

authority,  which  ascribed  it  to  the  base  policy  of 

iiot         the  Persian  court.    In  uncertainty  thus  of  the 

p.  669,670^  reality,  public  suspicion  of  course  was  busy,  and 

Arrian.  1. 2.  Several  exalted  characters  were  involved ;  tiie  di- 

^^**        vorced  queen  Olympias  especially ;  and  the  prince 

Alexander  did  not  escape  the  horrid  imputaticm ; 

which  he  endevored  to  repel,  by  asserting  he  bad 

proof  against  the  agents  of  the  king  of  Persia. 

The  always-avowed  principles  of  Demosthenes, 
combined  with  his  political  relations,  and  hb  pub- 
lic conduct,  seem  to  have  afforded  no  light  ground 
for  supposing  that  he  was,  in  some  degree,  privy 
J^*^'  *•     to  the  plot.    Persia  was  still .  the  allv  of  Athens, 

cor.  J  T-v  ^ 

p.  468.  and  Demosthenes  was  the  orator  principally  em- 
ployed, as  agent  of  the  Persian  court  for  public 
communication  with  the  soverein  people,  and  for 
the  management  also,  it  is  said,  of  the  distribution 
Wot.vit,  of  money.  He  had,  at  the  Macedonian  cour^ 
nem^th.  apparency  amp^g  the  visitors  at  the  celebrity,  a 
confidential  friend,  Charidemus.  From  this  man, 
by  a  specif  messen^rer,  he  received  information 
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of  Philip's  death  sometime  before  any  others  in    sect. 
Athens.  The  people  being  assembled,  he  ventured  y ..   ^.n  < 
upon  a  measure  adapted  to  raise  his  importance 
among  that  nutjfierous  description  of  men  on  whose 
favor  his  power  rested ;  he  told  them  that  Jupiter 
and  Minerva,  appearing  to  him  in  a  dream,  had 
given  him  assurance  that  Philip  was  dead ;  and 
this  assertion  he  corroborated  by  an  oath.  When 
information  of  acknowleged  authenticity  afterward 
arrived,  the  people  were  again  assembled.  Demos-  Pint  Tit. 
thenes  and  the  orators  of  his  party  then  did  not  p.  855,  it 
scruple  to  propose  honor  for  the  memory  of  the  p.  74^* 
deceased  assassb,  such  as  formerly,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Athenian  people,  had  rewarded  the  living 
assassin  of  the  king  of  Thrace;  and  they  added  a 
motipn  for  performing  the  evangelian  sacrifice, 
ivhich,  in  better  times  of  the  republic,  was  the 
ceremony  of  thanksgiving,  on  receiving  news  of  a 
great  victory.  The  people  decreed  both  the  mea- 
sures ;  and  Demosthenes,  tho  he  had  recently  lost  ^Esch.  d^ 
his  daughter,  his  only  child,  and  custom,  among  p.46«. 
the  Athenians  esteemed  not  only  decent  but  sacred, 
forbad  persons  under  such  circumstances  to  show 
themselves  but  in  mourning,  put  on  a  festal  robe 
of  white,  and,  with  a  crown  of  flowers  on  his  head, 
made  himself  conspicuous  at  the  ceremony  '^. 

'^  Tills  story  of  tb«  conduct  of  Demosthenes  altogether 
might  seem  extravagant^  but  that,  in  his  reply  to  iEschines, 
he  has  avoided  in  any  degree  to  contradict  it.  Even  Plir- 
tarch's  zeal  for  democracy  and  admiration  of  tyrannicide 
could  not  carry  him  so  ^  as  to  give  his  intire  approbation 
to  the  public  measures.  An  idea  of  gratitude  due  from  the 
Atheuian  people  to  Philip,  for  his  generosity  after  the  battle 
of  <!!h«ronei%  has  struck  him.  Otherwise  he  appears  t» 
kave  reckoned  all  as  it  lihould  have  been. 
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Anecdotes  Ulmtratmgf  the  Moral  and ,  jP^lUufal  Chen'^ter  4if 

^  Philify  King  qf  Macedonk. 

CHAP.  If  ever,  after  tlje  Q^rly  age  c)f  Agamenjnon,  tljcarQ 
was  any  fair  piK)*pe(*  .tJmt  jthe  Greeks  piigh^be* 
Gome  a  unitedf  and  h^ppy  patWP*  secure  4n  pen^jCHi 
and  property  against, opprefs^ion  a^4  di^^yrji^fUK^ 
£rom  CHieanoth^j  and  powerful  4:o  resist  assfiult  ftom 
forein nation6,it  seegiq  tpMv§-W^?  ^h^  Philip, 
the  popu^r  king  Qf-.ar  ft-eefieople,  wa^^  liy  the 
apparently  free  and.  even  zealous  chpice  of  a  large 
majority  amq^  ;^e .  republic^  iVi^stpd  with  l^i^ 
supreme  ipi^itiary  qonmieuiid^.iand  tv^itl^t^b^;su|)^T 
intmding  ?iyil  p^^onage,  which  hail  forpjprjy  Jbew 
conceded  to  tho^e  wh^  had  ^h^wn  themi?elv^^ 
abundantly  uhfit^tQ  ihold  I1f»  the  I^aqe^a^mpniani 
successively,  Jjie  Athwipp,  ai^d  Xk^  Thebap. peo- 
ple. WhsA  w^^  hispid fer.man^^^ tjbie intricate 
busings, , {for  spch  a.ijiiii^  ap,  his  would  npt  b? 
without  aiplan)  ^^nd.  pgw%,  Ja  the  grfiaJ: . Wftd^iv 
^king,  imposed  :M^i5hi  .^t^^  5)f .  \f.^  with  Pw^iat,  whajt 
wer^  ;liiis  vi^w^,,  kkiPi^^fmw^i  4ciajb,;  W;  Jhejl^ 
ficiency  of  if^tio^i  Jia^^  ^^ppijiv^d  ^^s  ^^;W  .of 
foundation  for  C9iy(ff:|u;§,;j;;/^  . ,.  i:..f.;; ;  J  .... 
But  the  venr  silence  qf  antient  writers,  on  some 
tapics,  la  netr  wholly  ^without  indicaticui  of' the 
•^]J>irit  cH  his  'gov6miheht.  It'  i^  .rfeniar^able  thai, 
Among  all  the'BbuIulRnt3'«nainiQg:iI)^^«ctive  against 
him,  injni^  td  thfc  civil  ri^ts  bf'tbe;Ma'<iedbman 
peppie^jor  the. purpose. ofiit,  is  aever imputed,  in 
the  few  instances  ^thfeh  in  Which  we  find  it  asserted 

that 
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that  he  interfered,  with  a  strong  hand,  in  the  saECT., 
government  of  Grecian  states,  as,  according  to  n  ^  '  / 
the  imputatiojn  of  Defmpsthenes,  among  some  of 
the  Thessalian  cities,  on  inquiry  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  violence  has  been  that  of  one  party 
of  the  Thessalians  against  another,  rather  than  oij 
Philip  against  any ;  for,  to  his  lasting  popularity, 
among  a  l^rge  majority  of  the  Thessalians,  testi- 
mony is  ample.  In^  A^acedonia,  the  frequent  con- 
tentions for  the  crown,  necess9,rily  disturbing  indi-i 
vidual  security  at  the  tinjie,  and  preventive  of 
public  prosperity,  nevertheless  probably  contri-r 
buted  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
general  fheedom.  For  policy  would  require  com- 
petitors to  vie  in  ostentation  of  regard  for  the 
constitution.  To  Philip,  on  his  accession,  such 
policy  would  be  especially  i^cessary.  His  three 
opponents  were  &|upported  each  by  a  forein  power. 
His  own  cawse  rested  wholly  on  the  Macedonia© 
people;;  and  their  attachment,  which  finally  se- 
cure him  the  throne  agaifist  a  coilfederacy^ 
othdrwise  apparently  overbearing,  appears  to 
h%ve  at^nded  \am  through  life.  Demosthene^ 
has  evidently  beein  a-wa^e  that  it  would  be  top 
muQh,  evet)i  fpr  hjus  ingenious  policy,  t6  separate 
the  interest,  of  the  ^la^e^nian  people  from  tha^ 
pf  their  ^}ng«  Despairing  of  means  to  fsetthem  Demoitb. 
f^gain^t  hii9,  (he  has  reviled  all  ^ge|;her.  pnc^  Fblu^^ 
;we  £nd  him  jteUing  the^  Athenian  people  that  th^ 
Macedonians  were  not  realty  so  attacl^^4  to  theif 
kit^g  ^  was  generally  supposed,  ^y.  this  vigry 
i^i^ssioii  he  conveys  the  most  um^uspiciou^ 
«ii$surance^  that    PhiUp'B  geperaj  reputation   for 

popularity 
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CHAP,  popularity  among  his  subjects  was  high.  Nor 
* — sr-^  could  he,  even  on  this  occasion,  assign  a  ground 
for  the  dissatisfaction  of  which  he  was  desirous 
of  impressing  a  belief,  but  the  frequent  calls  of 
Philip  upon  his  people  for  military  service,  which 
would  interrupt  their  domestic  injoyments. 

Violent  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  but  in  the  course  of  things  that  a 
prince  highly,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  ex- 
travagantly, the  favorite  of  one  party,  was  the 
object  of  the  most  rancorous  libelling  for  its 
opponents.  Demosthenes,  in  one  of  his  early 
speeches,  has  endevored  to  obviate  the  exten- 
sively prevailing  favorable  opinions  of  Philip,  by 
describing  hun  as  even  contemptible;  a  daily 
Bemosth.  drunkard,  abandoning  himself  to  amusements,  the 
^'55!  *  *'  ^ost  frivolous  at  the  same  time  and  vicious, 
among  companions  the  lowest  and  most  unwor- 
thy; envious  of  superior  merit,  and  driving  it 
equally  from  his  armies,  from  his  councils,  and 
from  his  society.  Btit  the  orator  seems  to  have 
found  this  bold  ,^experiment  fail ;  for  we  find  no 
instance  of  his  repea.ting  it.  )ie  would  afterward 
call  Philip  faithless,  crufel,  a  barbarian ;  but  never 
more  a  dnmkard,  or  the  companion  of  fools :  he 
would  *  represent  him  as  an  object  of  fear  and 
hatred,  but  never  again  of  contempt.  Sometimes 
he  would  even  propose  him  as  an  example  for 
the  Athenians  to  emulate,  and  .sometimes,  for  his 
united  advantages  of  regal  rank  and  universal 
talent,  an  example  beyond  their  reach.  His  abili- 
ties he  acknowleges  were  extraordinary,  and  his 
activity  wcmderfiil.   He  alone  could  unite  in  his 

own 
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own  person  the  offices  of  king  and  minister,  of    3ect. 
treasurer  and  secretary,  of  general  and  soldier.  ^ — v— !> 
Even  in  that  very  oration  where  he  ventured  to 
represent  him  as  an  object  of  contempt,  he  had 
before  been  holding  him  out  to  admiration.  *  The  Dtmosth. 

*  love  of  glory,'  he  said,  /is  Philip's  ruling  pajs-  p.«t. ' 

*  sion.  For  this  he  yields  to  no  fatigue ;  for  this 

*  he  will  face  any  danger;  preferring  a  great  repu- 
^  tation  to   all  the  gratipcations  of  pleasure,  in 

*  quiet  and  security.'  What  led  the  orator  to  such 
contradiction  seems  not  readily  imagihable.  Whe- 
ther then  any  occasional  excess  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  any  less  decorous  amusements  of  the 
court,  or  any  kind  of  extravagances  of  youth  in 
power,  may  have  afforded  any  degree  of  just  ^^^l^'J-  ^- 
ground  for  the  scandal,  already  noticed,  following  1. 14.  c.  u 
in  the  same  speech,  all  remaining  information  is 

too  doubtful  and  imperfect  to  give  foundation 
even  for  any  fair  conjecture. 

Among  the  extant  obloquy  of  Philip,  after  that 
of  Demosthenes,  a  story  related  by  Diodorus  may 
principally  deserve  notice,  and  perhaps  not  the 
less  because  the  honest  historian  speaks  of  it  as  of 
doubtful  authority ;  for  so  it  marks  the  fame  and 
popularity,  in  his  time,  of  tales  at  which  even  his 
judgment  revolted ;  and  the  probability  ^  is  the 
•  greater  that  he  gives  it,  as  appears  to  have  been 
sometimes  his  way,  much  in  the  very  words  of 
some  earlier  author.  After  the  battle  of  Chaero-  i>»od*  1. 1^ 
neia,  he  says,  Philip  gave  a  feast,  as  was  usual  on 
occasion  of  a  victory.  Not  rising  from  table  till 
he  had  drunk  to  inebriety,  his  fancy  led  him  then 
to  g9  out  among  the^  prisoqersi  apd  joke  with 

them 
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CHAP,  fhem  insultingly  on  their  misfortui^.  Amons 
them  was  the  Athenian  orator  D^tnades;  who  did 
not  fear  to  reprove  the  victorious  king,  even  while 
he  was  drunk.  *  The  story  goes/  says^tiie  historian, 

*  tiiat  he  said  to  him,  *^  O  king !  fortune  had  ptat 
it  in  your  power  to  be  an  Agamemnon :  are  ^u 
not  then  ashamed  to  act  the  part  of  a  Thersites?  * 

^  Philip,  struck  with  the  justness  and  elegance  of 

*  the  reprimand,  immediately  changed  his  whole 

*  conduct.  Throwing  from  his  head  the-cbapW 
(usually  worn  by  the  antients  at  their  feasts)  '  he 

*  put  an  end  to  the  fevel,  applauded  the  nian  whq 

*  had  used  such  freedom,  and  received  him  ever 

*  after  among  the  companions  he  most  honored. 
^Becoming  then,  through 'coinmunication.  with 
^  Demades,  familiarized  with  Attic  graces,  he 
^  dismissed  all  the  prisoners  without  raiwom,  and, 
^  wholly  laying  aside  the  pride  of  victory)  sent 
^  ambassadors   to  Athens,   to  make   peace  and 

*  alliance.'  It  would  hardly  be  supposed  it  could 
be  a  prince,  who,  according  to  accredited  report, 
was  bred  under  Epameinondas,  Pelopidas  and 
Plato,  who  certainly  corresponded'with  Isocrates, 
entertained  Leosthenes  in  his  courts  and  Aristotle 
in  his  family,  and  having  already  dttdihed  Ae  mat 
ture  age  of  forty-six,  was  acknowteged  the  man 
of  the  most  informed  underiStariding^  and  thd 
politest  manners  of  his  time^ '  whose  acquisiti^ 
of  the  Attic  graces,  and  of  tile  huriianity  which 
produced  (what  does  not  appear  ta  have  beea  an 
Athenian  practice)  the  free  discteifgii  crfprison^^ 
of  war,  is  thus  attribtite|d  to  titre  accidental  feeet* 
bg  wfh  an*  Athenian  orator.^  HM  the'  Mstdrian 
'      '  hunself 
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hitriseif  been  of  less  remarkable  simplicity,  it  sect. 
might  seem  with  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  pre-  v..^^' 
posterous  vanity  of  the  Attic  schoolmen,  under 
the  Ronian  em^pire^  frorh  whom  the  story  appa- 
rently originated,  that  he  proceeds  immediately 
from  this  tale  to  a  more  authentic  exemplification 
of  the  Attic  graces,  by  reporting  the  speech  of 
the  orator  Lycurgus,  in  accusation  of  Lysictes, 
and  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  that  unfor- 
tunate general.  But  Demades,  as  we  have  formerly 
observed,  was  of  the  most  eftiinent  orators  of  the 
party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrate^,  anc^  most  decided 
in  opposition  to  the  political  principles  and  projects 
of  the  party  of  Demosthenes  and  Chares.  The 
same  spirit  then  which  led  to  the  fable  making 
the  victory  of  Cheeroneia  produce  the  death  of 
Isocrates,  seems  to  have  led  also  to  that  whiqh 
put  reproof  of  Philip  into  the  mouth  of  Demades ;  - 
the  purpose  being  to  gain  credit  to  the  causfe  of 
Demosthenes  and  democracy,  by  infusing  tlie  opi* 
nion  that  men  of  the  high  characters  of  Isocrates 
and  Demades  were  friendly  to  it.    ' 

A  story  is  told  on  the  other  hand,  exemplifying  ^}^^ 
the  arrogance  and  levity  of  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  Many  in  that  age.  When  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  prisoners^  made  at  Chaeroneia^ 
that  they  were  all  free  without  ransom,  presummg 
upon  Philip's  celebrated  generosity,  they  accom- 
panied their  thanks  with  a  petition  that  he  would 
give  them  clothes  to  go  home  in.  Philip  said  to 
those  about  him,  *  These  people  seem  to  think 
*  we  have  been  fighting  for  joke:'  but  he  never- 
theless gave  what  they  ^ked  for.    And  whether 

the 
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CHAP,   the  account  of  their  presumption  be  strictly  true 
•     or  no,  his  generous  supply  of  their  wants  is  satis- 

jJ^A^i     *  factorily  confirmed. 

Testimony  b  ample  that,  under  Philip,  the 
Macedonian  coiirt  became  the  greatest  resort  of 
the  polite  equally  and  of  the  learned,  in  that  age 
proliably  in  the  world.  Aristotle  did  not  refuse 
his  invitation,  as  it  is  said  Socrates  did  that  of  his 
great  predecessor  Archelaus.  His  letter  to  that 
celebrated  philosopher  has  been  preserved,  in  all 
appearance  with  fidelity,  by  Aulus  Gellius,  whose 
remarks  on  the  occasion  may  also  deserve  notice. 

ti'  ^s*     '  Plxlllp/  says  that  y^'riter,  '  tho  almost  continually 

iEiian.  L  8.  '  iugagcd  in  the  business  of  wars  and  victories, 

*  yet  never  was^  inattentive  to  polite  learning,  and 
'  the  studies  that  adorn  human  natqre.    Many  of 

*  his  letters  have  been  published,  replete  with 
^  elegance,   pleasantry   and  sound   sense.    That 

*  which,  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  wrote  to  Aris- 

*  totle,  I  think  worth  transcribing,  because  it  is  so 
'  adapted  to  excite  parents  to  care  and  diligence 

*  in  the  education  of  their  children.'  Reporting 
then  the  letter  first  in  his  own  language,  the  Latin, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  *  Philip  s  own  words  are 
these,'  and  he  adds  the  original  Greek,  which  may 
be  rendered  in  English  thus :  ^  Philip  to  Aristotle, 

*  greeting:  I  desire  you  should  know  I  have  a 

*  son  born.  Greatly  I  thank  the  gods  for  it;  and 

*  yet  less  for  the  meer  circumstance  that  I  have  a 
'  son,  than  because  it  happens  in  the  age  wherein- 

*  you  are  living.  I  trust  tha^  being  put  under  your 
.   *  care  and  instruction,  he  will  become  worthy  of 

*  hia  birth,  and  of  the  inheritance  awaiting  hiin.* 

It 
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It  is  'here  fully  indicated  that  the  king  had  not  sect. 
then  to  make  his  first  acquaintance  with  tiie  phi- 
losopher :  they  were  already  in  habits  of  commu- 
nication, and  it  seems  that  Aristotle  had  already 
ingaged  himself  to  undertake  the  office  proposed 
for  him,  of  superintending  the  education  of  the 
child,  who  became  afterward  the  great  Alexander. 
Collateral  evidence  also  is  here  afforded,  tending 
to  confirm  the  reports  transmitted,  of  Philip's 
correspondence  with  Plato,  Theophrastus  and 
others,  .eminent  in  the  philosophical  schools  of 
Athens.  With  Aristotle,  as  a  native  of  Stageira, 
a  Grecian  colony  on  the  Macedonian  shore,  he  is 
likely  to  have  had  previous  personal  acquaintance. 
Aristotle  however,  it  is  certain,  passed  many  years 
at  the  Macedonian  court,  in  the  office  of  tutor  to 
the  prince,  Alexander.  k 

The  admiration  which  we  find  Cicero  expressing 
of  Philip's  published  letters,  must  assist  to  increase 
the  regret  that,  excepting  the  one  preserved  by 
Gellius,  all  have  been  lost ''.  But,  in  an  age  when 
anecdote  was  in  vogue,  the  words  of  a  prince  of 
such  singular  talents,  and  singular  fortune,  and  so 
especially  celebrated  for  quickness  and  pleasantry 
in  conversation,  would  be  likely  to  be  observed 
and  recorded.    Numerous   sayings,    ascribed  to 

him, 

'•  Extant  epistolas  Philippi  ad  Alexandrum,  Antipatri  ad 

Cassandrum,  et  Antigoni  ad  Philippum  filium,  trium  pruden- 

^  tissimoFum  (sic  cnim  accepimus)  quitus  praecipiunt  ut  oratione 

benigna  multitudinis  animos  ad  benevolentiam,    militcsque 

blaude  appellando,  deliniant. 

Praeclare,  epistola  quadam,  Akxandrum  filium  Philippus 
accusat^  quod  largitione  benevolentiam  Macedonum  consec- 
tctur,  &c.     M.  T.  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  2.         ^ 

Vo  t.  VIII.  .    H  H 
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CHAP,  him,  have  accordingly  been  transnnitted.  From 
Plutarch  we  have  a  collection  of  them,  among 
those  intitled  his  Morals ;  where  fortunately  insti- 
gation to  go  beyond  authentic  documents  did  not 
equally  press  as  in  his  Lives.  Words  spoken,  how- 
ever, must  always  be  liable  to  h^  incorreictly  re- 
ported, and  to  receive  different  coloring  from  the 
interest,  the  feeling,  the  fancy  or  the  recollection 
of  different  reporters.  But,  of  those  attributed  to 
Philip,  it  is  observable  that  liberality,  generosity, 
gratitude,  benignity,  good  temper,  in  extraprdinary 
amount,  are  prominent  features.  Some  are  tbo 
good  and  too  strongly  indicate  their  origin  from 
the  occasion,  to  be,  in  any  probability,  wholly 
fictitious.  Such  are  his  celebrated  compliments  to 
his  minister,  Antipater,  and  his  general,  Parmenio. 
Having  made  his  council  wait  one*  day  for  his  com- 
ing, he  apologized  on  entering :  *  I,  have  oyearsiept 

*  myself,'  he  said,  ^  this  morning.    But  it  is  no 

*  matter;  for  Antipater  was  awake.'  At  another 
time,  conversation  turning  upon  the  election  of 
generals  at  Athens,  '  The  Athenians,'  said  Philip, 
^  are  a  fortunate  people,  who  can  find  ten  generals 

*  every  year.  For  myself,  ^  all  my  life,  I  could 
'  never  find  but  one,  Parmenio  there.' 

Plutarch,  from  whom  we  have  these  anecdotes, 
has  shown  himself  so  inclined  to  the  reverse  of 
flattery  to  Philip,  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
he  meant  to  report  them  favorably  beyond  the 
truth.  But  Athenaeus,  who  has  preserved  some 
good  and  many  curious  things,  among  much  inep- 
titude and  much  profligacy,  wanting  to  swell  a 
list  of  royal  and  noble  drunkards,,  was  ioKt^fxmXe 

^enopgh. 
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witMigh,  it  seems,  to  find,  in  the  historical  memo-  sect. 
rials  published  by  Carystius,  one  of  Plutarch's  v  ^^^' 
anecdotes  of  Philip  otherwise  told,  and  in  a  way 
exactly  to  his  purpose.  We  have  aheady  observed 
it  asserted  by  Demosthenes,  to  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, that  Philip  was  daily  drunk.  When  the  hour 
of  revelling  came,  according  to  Athenseus,  he  used 
to  say,  ^  Come,  let  us  drink :  it  is  enough  that 
Antipater  is  sober.' 

Among  the  frequent  calls  of  military  business, 
and  the  increased  variety  and  magnitude  of  the 
political  affairs  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  during 
Philip's  reign,  it  would  almost  as  little  be  possible, 
as,  according  to  the  better  civil  theory  of  modem 
times,  it  were  little  desirable,  that  the  monarch 
should  preside  in  the  principal  court  of  justice. 
Nevertheless,  throughout  antiquity,  prejudice  seems 
to  have  obtained  in  favor  of  the  early  system,  and 
the  execution  of  the  judicial  office  by  the  prince  jn 
person.   An  old  woman  of  Macedonia,  it  is  said, 
having  a  cause  in  the  king's  court,  urged  Philip's 
personal  attention  to  it ;  which  he  did  not  refuse, 
but  excused  delay,  by  alled^ng  want  of  leisure. 
The  woman,  who  may  have  been  of  high  rank 
and  large  fortune,  for  antient  language  does  not 
always  distinguish  such  by  tide  nor  antient  writers 
by  description,  provoked  at  length,  replied,  *  If 
*  you  cannot  find  leisure  to  do  justice.  Cease  to  be 
'  king !'  Again,  it  is  said,  an  old  woman  pleading 
her  own  cause  before  him,  he,  witti  a  mind  always 
full,  annoyed  by  the  inanity  of  her  lengthened 
narrative  or  inept  arguments,  ingaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  some  one  near  him ;   upon  which  the 

H  H  2  woman 
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woman  indignantly  exclaimed,  '  I  appeal!'  Philip; 
surprized,  said,  *  Appeal!  to  whom?'  *  From  the 

*  king  inattentive,'  she  answered,  *  to  the  king 
^  giving  just  attention.'  But  this  story  also  has 
been  otherwise  told,  after  the  taste  of  Athenaeus. 
Philip,  it  is  said,  went  to  preside  in  his  court  of 
justice  after  hard-drinking ;  and,  obviously  affected 
by  it,  decided  the  cause.  The  old  woman,  against 
whom  the  judgement  was  given,  in  such  case  more 
justly  indignant,  tho  in  circumstances  less  likely  to 
profit  from  her  remonstrance,  being  asked  to  whom 
she  would  appeal  ?  ^  From  Philip  drunk,'  she  re- 
plied, ^  to  Philip  sober.'  But  it  is  not  said  that  the 
united  stimulation  of  reproach  and  wine  at  all 
deranged  Philip's  temper;  nor  does  there  seem 
to  be  anywhere  imputed  to  him  the  purpose  of 
denying  justice  or  stopping  the  course  of  law. 

Among  Plutarch's  anecdotes,  Philip's  expression 
of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Hipparchus  of 
Euboea,  is  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  have  been  in- 
vented. Discourse  turning  upon  the  death  of  Hip- 
parchus, some  one  observed  that  he  died  at  a 
mature  age.    *  Mature  for  himself,'  said  Philip, 

*  but  too  early  for  me ;  for  it  was  before  I  could 
'  make  him  a  just  return  for  the  kindnesses  he  had 

*  done  me.'  Of  siihilajr  character  is  the  speech 
reported  of  him  to  Philon  of  Thebes,  to  whom  he 
had  had  obligations  in  his  early  youth,  for  which, 
with  the  large  means  afterward  within  his  power, 
he  desired  to  make  grateful  recompense.  Philon 
perseveririgly  refused  everything.  Philip,  vexed  at 
his  pertinacity,  yet  giving  him  credit  for  his  gene- 
rosity, exclaimed,  *  Why  will  you  so  mar  my  re- 

'  putation 
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*  putatioafor  superiority  in  beneficence,  by  keeping    sect. 

*  me  so  much  your  inferior?'  At  the  great  Olympian  *— ^-^ 
meeting,  it  seems,   amid  the  amusements,  party 

would  show  itself;  and,  whether  Philip  had  horses  • 
running,  or  whatever  furnished  the  opportunity, 
aversion  toward  him,  in  some  part  of  the  numerous 
assembly,  was  expressed  by  hisses.  The  matter 
being  afterward  mentioned  in  his  presence,  some 
one  observed,  ^  that  it  was  extraordinary  behaviour 

*  for  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  beholden  to 

*  him  for  important  kindnesses/  *  O,'  said  Philip, 

*  we  must  not  mind  such  things ;  for  what  would 

*  tJieir  behavior  have  been  if  I  had  done  them  ill 

*  turns  ? '  The  malignant  calumnies  of  the  Athenian 
orators  being  mentioned  before  him,  ^  I  reckon,' 
said  Philip,  '  that  I  have  great  obligation  to  the 

*  Athenian  orators,  for  so  compelling  me  to  be 
'  ca:reful  of  all  I  do  and  say.     It  must  be  my 

*  business,  by  my  whole  conduct,  to  prove  them 
f  scandalous  liars.'  After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia^ 
when  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  profiting  from 
the  victory,  and  giving  secure  repose  to  Greece, 
some  of  the  more  violent  party-men  suggested, 
that  garrisons  m^ht  be  put  into  thie  citadels  of  the 
adverse  states,  and  so  their  quiet  obedience  would 
be  insured.    ^  Such  harsh  measures,'  said  Philip, 

*  might  perhaps  be  most  certainly  effectual,  but  I 

*  prefer  the  reputation  of  being  beneficent  to  that 
.^  of  being  powerful' 

Consonant  to  these  from  Plutarch,  is  an  anec- 

dote  related  by  Seneca,  in  his  treatise  on  Anger,  g^^^^^  ^^ 

Jn  the  distress  of  Athens,    after  the  battle  of  *'«'  «•  ^^* 

^Chaeroneia,  occasion  requiring  a  mission  to  the 

H  H  3  king 
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CHAP,  king  of  Macedonia,  Demochares,  one  of  the  coarse 
popular  orators,  was  appointed,  with  Demades 
and  some  others  of  a  different  character.  What 
they  were  instructed  to  desire  was  readily  granted ; 
and  when  they  were  taking  leave,  Philip  politely 
asked,  '  If  there  was  anything  more  he  could  do 
'  for  the  Athenian  people?'  Demochares  abruptly 
answered :  '  Yes,  hang  thyself'  Indignation  broke 
out  among  those  around,  and  among  his  coUegues 
mixed  witli  alarm.  But  Philip  calmed  them,  say- 
ing, '  Let  him  alone ;  and  only  assure  your  fellow- 

*  countrymen  that  those  who  use  such  petulance 
'  are  far  less  disposed  to  peace  and  moderation 

*  than  he  who  forgives  it/ 
The  extreme  profligacy,  among  the  Grecian 

republics  of  his  age,  to  which  we  have  observed 
Demosthenes  himself  giving  the  most  direct  testi- 
mony, is  very  likely  to  have  furnished  occasion  for 
a  saying  attributed  to  Philip,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  among  antient  and  modern  writeii  : 
some  fortress  being  spoken  of  as  impregnable, 

*  Could  not  an  ass,'  said  Phdlip,  ^  laden  with  gold, 

*  get  into  it?' 
What  be  may  himself  have  done  by  force  of 

gold,  must  ever  remain,  as  formerly  has  been 
observed,  utterly  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  Demosthenes  was  the  agent  of  Persia  for  the 
distribution  of  gold  among  the  Grecian  republics, 
in  the  cause  adverse  to  that  of  which  Philip  be- 
came the  patron,  seems  fully  ascertained,  by  his 
own  omission  to  answer  jiEschines  on  that  subject ; 
and  it  may  seem  likely  that  he  would  be  occa- 
sionally met  with  his"  own  weapons.  But  his  assert- 
23  tion 
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tion  simply,  obvious  as  the  interest  is  which  would 
urge  him  to  it,  cannot  reasonably  be  allowed  more 
weight  than  the  denial  of  Philip  himself,  with  ex- 
pressions of  magnanimous  scorn,  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  the  Athenian  people.  As  far  indeed  as 
may  be  gathered  from  documents  bearing  any 
appearace  of  impartiality  and  authenticity,  Philip's 
passions  and  his  policy  would  both  be  rather  ad- 
verse to  such  a  mode  of  succeeding  in  his  projects. 
He  who,  with  all  his  military  power,  all  his  mili- 
tary talents,  all  his  personal  courage,  aU  his 
military  successes,  and  all  his  desire  of  glory,  still 
profesi^ed  to  prefef  conquering  by  his  talent  for 
popmlarity  and  persuasion,  could  surely  have  no 
equal  gratification  in  conquering  by  secret  corrup- 
tion. Nor  does  it  seem  easy  to  discover  his  want 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  should  trust  his  own 
declaration  of  his  sentiments,  as  they  were  ex- 
pressed and  urged,  not  only  in  his  public  letter  to 
the  Athenian  people,  where  his  own  testimony  in 
bis  own  fevor  will  of  course  be  liable  to  exception, 
but  in  written  advice  to  his  son  Alexander,  (and  m.  T^cic. 
it  is  to  Cicero's  approving  admiration  of  them  we 
owe  the  account)  they  were  very  adverse  to  such 
a  policy. 

Some  modern,  writers,  admitting,  not  only  the 
liberal  words,  but  alio  the  generous  deeds  ascribed 
to  Philip,  have  not  simply  followed  the  adverse 
orator,  but  outgone  him,  in  imputing  all  to  sinister 
purposes.  The  policy,  for  the  orator,  is  obvious ; 
the  fairness,  or  the  reasonableness,  for  his  fol- 
low^s,  not  so ;  unless  they  would  avow  themselves 
careless  of  the  praise  of  good,  and  the  reproach  of 
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evil  deeds,  the  credit  of  which  such  practice  goe« 
directly  to  confound,  and  indeed  to  make  al 
virtue  among  men  suspicious  and  doubtful.  Its 
evil  tendency,  Ijoth  m  morality,  and  in  politics,  is 
glaring. 

It  has  been  liberally  observed,  by  some  French 
writers,  to  the  credit  of  the  English  character, 
that,  tho  nowhere  party  contentions  have  been 
more  continual,  or  civil  wars  more  frequent  than 
in  England,  yet  nowhere  has  the  violence  of  such 
contest  been  equally  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  humanity.  Nevertheless,  even  in  Eng- 
land, the  violence  of  party  divisions  led  the  excel- 
lent Addison,  not  writing  with  party  but  with 
moral  and  philaxithropical  purposes,,  to  some  ob- 
servations which,  as  applicable  wherever  party 
rages,  and  not.  least  to  Greece  in  Philip's  age, 
may  well  deserve  notice  here.  '  A  furious  parly 
'  spirit,'  he  says,  *  even  when  under  its  greatest 
restraint,  breaks  out  in  falsehood,  detraction,  and 
calumny :  it  fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancor, 
and  extinguishes  all  seeds  of  goodnature,  com- 
passion and  humanity.— A  man  of  merit,  holding 
different  poUtical  principles;  is  like  an  object  seen 
m  two  different  mediums,  that  appears  crooked 
or  broken,  however  straight  and  intire  it  may  be 
m  itself.  For  this  reason  there  is  scarce  a  pereon 
of  any  figure  in  England,  who  does  not  go  by  two 
contrary  characters,  as  opposite  to  oneanother  as 
light  and  darkness.— There  is  one  piece  of  so- 
phistry practised  on  both  sides ;  and  that  is  the 
taking  any  scandalous  story,  that  has  ever  been 
whispered  or  invented,  for  a.  known  undoubted 
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*  truth,  and  raising  suitable  speculations  upon  it,    sect. 

^  Calumnies,  that  have  been  never  proved  or  often  ^ — v-^ 

*  refuted,  are  the  ordinary  postulatums  of  these 

*  infamous  scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as     - 
^  upon  first  principles,  granted  by  all  men;  tho 

*  in  their  hearts  they  know  they  are  false,  or  at 

*  best  very  doubtful.' 

An  exemplification  occurs  in  a  debate  before  a 
congress    in    Greece,  reported  by  Polybius,   in  Poiyb.1.9. 
which  the  character  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  ^'  ^^^* 
is  introduced.    One  orator  begins  with  stating,  as 
a  manifest  truth,  on  which  he  might  safely  found 
his  reasoning,  without  danger  of  contradiction,  that 
Philip,  beginning  with  the  Thessalians,  reduced 
Greece  to  servile  subjection.    His  opponent  re- 
plies, as  confidently,  that  Philip  was  notoriously 
the  vindicator  of  the  liberties,  of  Thessaly  espe- 
cially, but  of  all  Greece.    The  former,  in  pro- 
ceeding with  his  argument,  unable  to  deny  Philip's 
magnanimous  liberality  to  Athens,  after  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia,  nevertheless,  with  the  malignity  of 
party-spirit,    so   justly  reprobated   by   Addison, 
denies  him  all  credit  for  virtuous  purposes:  the 
wiU,   he  asserts,  was  bad,   tho  the  deeds  were 
all  beneficent  and  praiseworthy.    For  better  foun- 
dation, however,  for  invective,  he  hastens  firom 
Athens,  to  seek  evil  deeds   elsewhere;  and  in 
Laconia,  he  says,  lands  were  wasted,,  houses  de- 
molished, and  even  towns  and  tefritories  taken 
from  Lacedoemon,  under  Philipjs  direction.    But 
even  here  the  admission  follows/  that  those  towns 
and  territories  were  not  taken  by  Philip  for  him- 
self, but  given  (or,  perhaps,  rather  restored)  to  the 
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CHAP,  Aryans,  Tegeans,  Megalopolitans,  and  Messeni- 
^^^^-  ,  ans ;  and  toward  all  these,  it  seems  allowed,  Philip's 
purposes,  as  well  as  his  deeds,  were  beneficent 
The  other  orator  then  replies  triumphantly  thus : 
Granted ;  Philip  did  send  an  army  into  Laco- 
nia  *°.  But  it  is  enough  known,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians here  present  know  **,  that  it  was  not  his 
desire  to  interfere :  on  the  contrary,  invited,  and 
repeatedly  urged,  by  his  friends  and  allies  in 
Peloponnesus,  he  with  difficulty  yielded  in  any 
degree  to  their  solicitations  and  remonstrances, 
Nor,  when  at  length  he  did  take  up  the  busii^ss, 
was  it  to  use  his  power,  tho  ample,  to  subdue  or 
to  injure  any ;  but,  as  a  beneficent  mediator,  to 
repress  the  violence  of  his  firiends,  while  he 
struck  awe  into  their  enemies,  and  so  brought 
both  to  submit  their  controversies  to  a  peaceftil 
arbitration.  Even  then  he  did  not  assume  to 
himself  the  decision,  but  he  referred  it  to  a  con- 
gress of  all  Greece ;  and  sach  was  the  conduct 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  stigmatize,  as 
matter  for  complaint  and  reproach  among  th« 
Greeks ! ' 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  of  Cicero,  not  in 
the  torrent  of  an  oration  to  the  Roman  people,  but 
in  the  sober  course  of  his  great  moral  work,  where 
wanting,  for  illustration  of  his  argument,  a  cha- 
racter alike  iHustrioud  and  worthy,  h6  has  choseti 
tile  prince  who  has  been  now  so  Irnig  here  the 

subject 

^  Ua^syinro  fjuroc  rii  ivvei/AMi.  p.  566.  The  import  of  this 
phrase  has  bees  considered  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
section  of  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  t^is  History. 

**  *Y/xir<f  Vi.  The  speech  was  especially  addressed  to  tht 
Lacedemonian  menobers  of  the  congress. 
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subject  of  discourse.    *  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,    s^  c  t. 
'  he  says,  in  magnitude  of  exploits,  and  splendor 
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*  of  glory,  was  excelled  by  his  son ;  in  affability  de  ok  i.  i. 

*  and  humanity  he  was  far  superior.  Hence  Alex- 
^  ander's  conduct  was  often  most  shameful,  but 
^  Philip  w^s  always  great.*  By  this  splendid 
eulogy,  of  few  words,  Cicero  certainly  meant  to 
refer  the  recollection  of  his  own  son,  whom  he 
was  addressing,  to  historical  memorials,  then 
extant,  tho  now  unknown. 

But  the  judgement  of  Polybius,  for  his  double 
advantage,  of  having  lived  among  the  dying  re- 
publics of  Greece,  and  conversed  afterward  in 
fri^idship  with  the  greatest  men  of  Rome,  may  be 
reckoned  even  above  Cicero's.  That,  in  his  report 
of  the  controversy  about  Philip's  conduct,  his  own 
sentiments  went  with  the  argument  of  the  replying 
orator,  seems  sufficiently  evident ;  but,  might  there 
be  doubt,  it  is  obviated  in  another  passage  of  his 
history,  where,  like  Cicero,  wanting  the  example 
of  a  great  and  worthy  character,  he  speaks,  in  his 
own  person,  of  Philip,  thus :  '  The  victory  over  Poi^b,  i.  5. 

*  the  Athenians,  at  Cha^roneia,  promoted  Philip's  ^'  ^^* 

*  greatness,  and  the  power  and  splendor  of  his  n 

*  kingdom,  less  through  the  deed  of  arms,  than 

*  through  the  humanity  and  generosity  which  he 

*  displayed  after  it.     By  the  former  he  overcame 

*  those  arranged  in  the  field  against  him.  By  the 
'  latter  he  conquered  all  the  Athenians,  so  that 

*  their  republic  became  in  a  manner  his  own.   Not 

*  allowing  resentment  to  influence  his  measures, 
'  he  carried  the  work  of  war  so  far  only  as  to 

*  command  opportunity  for  using  clemency  and 

^  goodnes3. 
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CHAP.    *  goodness.    He  released  all  his  prisoners  without 
» — r^  *  ransom ;  he  clothed  most  of  them ;  he  did  honor 

^  to  the  slain,  sending  their  bones  in  procession  to 

*  Athens,  with  Antipater  commanding.  Altogether 
^  he  so  astonished  and  captivated  the  minds  of  the 

*  Athenians  by  his  generous  magnanimity,  that, 
'  from  enemies,  they  became  allies,  devoted  to 

*  his  service.'  The  experienced  statesman-histo- 
rian, it  is  evident,  here  uses  the  term  *  the 
Athenians'  in  the  common  manner  of  Grecian 
writers,  calling  those  *  the  Athenians,'  and  even 

*  all  the  Athenians,'  whom  he  thought  most  de- 
serving the  title,  without  notice  of  the  powerful 
opposition,  under  the  lead  of  Chares,  Lycurgus, 
and  Demosthenes. 

Under  the  shadow  then  of  these  splendid  testi- 
monies, of  such  high  authority,  the  humbler  w@rd 
of  the  annalist,  whose  assistance,  in  failure  of 
others,  it  has  been  so  often  necessary  to  use,  not 
always  judicious,  but  always  apparently  to  the  best 
of-^his  judgement  just,  may  not  ill  conclude  this 
part  of  the  history..  Having  related  the  death  of 
Diod.  1. 16,  Philip,  he  proceeds, '  Thus  fell  the  greatest  potentate 
^*  ^^'         ^  of  his  time  in  Europe.  With  very  small  resources 

*  in  his  outset,  he  acquired  the  most  powerful  mo^ 

*  narchy  that  had  ever  existed  among  the  Greeks. 
^  His  great  success  arose,  less  from  the  force  erf 
^  his  arms  and  the  greatness  of  his  victories,  than 

*  from  the  studious  exercise  of  his  extraordinary 
^  talent  for  communication  among  men,  and  his 

*  obliging  disposition  and  conduct.  He  is  said  to 
'  have  reckoned  the  valor  of  the  fighting  soldier, 

^  often  as  he  had  made  it  conspicuoys  in  himself 

*not 
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*  not  matter  for  the  superior  officer  to  glory  in.     sect. 

*  Military  science  and  the  power  of  discourse,  the 
^  general's  skill  and  the  talent  of  discussion,  per- 
^  suasion  and  conciliation,  he  esteemed  together 

*  princely.     Upon  the   latter  he   chiefly   valued 

*  himself;  for  he  used  to  say,  "  the  merit  of 
"  success  in  battles  he  could  only  share  with  those 
"  who  fought  under  him,  but  his  victories  by  ar- 
"  gument,  affability  and  beneficence,  were  all  his 
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N.B.  The  Numerals  i-  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  viii.  refer  to  the 
Volumes ;  and  the  Figures  to  the  paging. 

A. 
yl  BDERA      ----------    ii.  22.  llf. 

^  Acarnania i.  13.~iii.  108.  155.  222.  223. 

230,  231. VI.  64,  65. 

Achaia     '    -    i.  14, 15. 199. 288.-vi.  268. 269.  271.  2r3. 

AchUles i.44.-87. 

Acorn    ------ i.  9- note. 

Acrisius i.  35.  219.  245. 

Admetiu  king  of  the  Molossians     -    -    -     -    u.  352,  353. 

^ffctM  king  of  Athens i.  56,  57- 

JEgina  -  -  -  ii.  57-  79-  85.  157.  173.  187-  201.  386.  395. 

iii.  101.— iv.  261.  382. '*'•  8^: 

"iE«ea«  general  of  Arcadia vi.  285.  286. 

sialic  division  of  the  Greek  nation    --•--]•  ^^^' 
Molic  migration    ----------■••  3'2- 

^oUs  or  JEolia     -,-------    i-  373.-v.  337. 

^«c««e*  the  orator  -  -  -  ^•278.-viii.  Ill,  112.  Ilf,ll8. 

.  119.  166.  280.  287,  288,  289-  371.  372, 373.  374.  375. 

^chylut ii.  23.  note.  30.  note.  32.  note.   185.  186. 

188.       .--»■ "*•'• 

mtolia i.  13.  49.-iii.  215. 

Africa    -    -• -    -    -    i.  378.-ii.  255. 

Agamemnon '    >.  *1»  *«•  85. 90. 

iAiatharcUdas  Corinthian      -----     -    -     iii.  144. 

^ffmfau*  king  of  Lac^edajmon  -  -  -  v.  363. 368.  372  to  384. 

386  to  388.  392.  399  to  408.— vi.  3, 4, 5.  8,  9-  17  to  22. 

50  to  60.  64  to  66.  93,  94-  98.  117.  129  to   133. 

146  to  149. 156. 157.  159. 162.  l65. 221  to  223.  260, 

231.  237.  306,  307.  345.  346.  35S.  363,  364.  365. 


372  to 

vpolis  k: 

125,  l«6r  133, 


Agesipdis  king  of  Lacedasmon vi.  67  to  69. 1J2. 
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Agis  .  -  -  iii.  232.— iv.  170,  171.  172.  174,  175.  179.  181. 

206,  207.  237.  238.  293  to  295.  383,  384.  390.  391. 

V.  357  to  360.  -       .  ■ r    362. 

Agnon    ----- iii.  18.  118.  303. 

Agora    ---------•-.-     -i.  125. 

Agriculture      .-..-----     i.  153. — vi.  429- 

Agrigentum    -    •     -     ii.  259.  265.  268.— vii.  29.  37  to  43. 
Aigiopelago  or  Archipelago  ------     i.  i68  note. 

Alcander     -------------     i.  302. 

Alcosus    --------------     i.  443. 

Alcibiades  son  of  Cleinias  ------  iii.  366  to  378.  383. 

iv.  27  to  31.  33  to  37.  42  to  44.  55,  56.  57.  59.  60. 
63,  64.  75  to  79.  179.  184.  185.  186.  187  to  189. 
206  to  213.  221.  247  to  250.  255  to  257.  282.  283  to 
286.  299.  300.  301  to  312.  318  to  327.  341.  353.  373. 
-     -     -    -    - V.  79  to  81. 

Alcibiades  the  younger     ---------    v.  89. 

Alddas    -------    iii.  173.  175,  176. 203.  205. 

Alcmcton     -------------     i.  388. 

Alcmceonids      -------      i.  440.  448.  450,  451. 

Alexander  king  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Perdiccas  -    -  ii.  207. 

208. 227. 

Alexander  son  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia  -  •   vii.  306. 

307, 308. 

Alexander  afterward  the  Great    ------    viii.  67. 

Alexander  tyrant  of  Pherae  .  -  -  -  vi.  256.  313.  390. 
AnuUfi  ------------    vi.  392.  note. 

Anumphoretua      - -     ii.  230,  231. 

Amorges    ------.------   ivrl76. 

Amphictyon     -----------  i.  218.  245. 

Amphictyons,  council  of  -  -  -  i.  2l6to  223. — viii.  2.  3  to  7. 

10  to   12.    16  to  18.   24  to  28.   29.  35.  258  to  26l. 

371  to 383. 

Amphilockian  Argos       ---------  iii.  139. 

Amphipolis  -  -  -  iii.  302.  305.  333.— vii.  352. 353. 356, 357. 

303.  370.  393 viii.  282. 

Amphissa       --..---         viii.  372.  373.  375.  395. 
Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia     -------    ii.  59. 

Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia  -----  viL  295,  296.  297. 

299. 305,306. 

Anabasis,  authenticity  of    --------    v.  329. 

Anacreon    •-----•------!.  445. 

Anaxibius ..---v.  277.— vL  79'  80. 

Andocida 
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Andocides  ---.-*---.    -v.  107. 124.  129. 
Androcles  kiug  of  Messenia      ------.    i.  333. 

Androcles  Athenian   ---.------  iv.  228. 

Atiglosaxon  -------    ----i.  238.  note. 

Anippus  Syracusan  commander     -    -    -    -    vi.  180,  181. 

Anolympiads     ----------i.  291.  note. 

Antalcidas   -     -    - vi.  49.  50.  88,  89»  90. 

Antiochus  king  of  Messenia  -  •  -  -  -  -  i.  332, 333. 
Antiochus  Athenian  commander  -  -  -  -  iv.  320,  321. 
Antiphon  -  -  -  -  iv.  232.  258. 259.  26l.  269.— v.  51. 
Apeliotes     -----------    ii,  143.  note. 

Apis -------  *i.  30. 

Apollo i.  210. 

Apollocrates    ----------    vii.  211.  218. 

Apollonia    --------••---•     i.  285. 

Arcadia  -  -  -  i.  14.  291.— iii.  352.  389.— vi.  227. 230.  245. 
250,  251.  252,  253.  298.  308,  309-  315  to  324.  325. 
329.  335.  353.  361,  362.— viii.  125,  126.  -  -  128,  129. 

Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia      -    -    vii.  286.  287  to  294. 

Arckestratus -    -    -    iv.  325. 384, 385. 

Archias  Corinthian    ---------    -i.  382. 

Archidameia     ------------    i.  346. 

Archidamus  king    of    Lacedaemon,    son    of   Zeuxidamus, 

iii.  57.  88.  89.  95.  132,  133. 211. 

Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus    -----    vi.  ^SB*  377. 

Areiopagus    -    -    -     i,  417. — ii.  381. — viii.  71  to  77.  385. 
Argaleonis    ---------    jiu  336,  337.  note. 

Arginusct       ------------     iv.  337. 

Argonautic   ------. ----.-^i»  45. 

Argos  -  -  -  i.  15.  27.  194.  280  to  284.  357.— iii.  364.  384. 
385.  388.  397.  403*  405.  407.  408.  409-  410.  411. 412. 
416.— vi.  67  to  69.  303. 381  to  383. 

Ariadne  --------------     i,  70. 

Arictus       -----------^--v.  199. 

Aristagoras -    -    ii.  49.  51  to  S5.  64,  65. 

Aristarchus  '    -    -    -    .    .    iv..  258. 262. 263. 268. 269. 

^Aristeides ii,  173.  182.  188.  217.  313.  324.  327. 

333. 334. 335. 

Aristocracy    ------------      i.  275. 

Aristocrates  Messenian     ------    .i,  346. 353. 

AristocTMtes  -  -  iv.  212.  257.  259. 26l.  318. 325.  342.  353. 
Aristodcmui  Messenian     --.-•-     i.  335  to  338. 

Aristodemus 
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Anstodemus  Spartan  --.--l--ii.  155.  $4,0. 
Aristodemts  Athenian  -    -     -    -     -     -    -    viii.  196,  \97' 

Aristodicus  Cuoitcan  ---.----•.     ii.  17, 

Aristomache      -------.---     vii.  lO*. 

Aristomenes  Messenmn      ..---.     i.  34 1  to.  355. 

ft 

Aristophanes  comic  poet    -    -     i.  403.  note.— v.  146,  147. 
Aristophanes  son  -of  Nicophemus    -    -    -     -  *  -     .     v,  96. 

Aristotle --i.  104.— viii.  464,  465. 

Arisius     ---..-.----•     vii.  81.  82. 

i^rmec5,  Lacedaemonian  -     -"   -    -    -    -    -    -     -     i.  319- 

Arrhibmis  prince  of  Lyncestis     ------    iii.  298. 

Artahazm  satrap  of  Bithynia  ------  ii.  1 93.  203.  244. 

347. viii.  53. 

Artaphemes  brother  of  Darius    -    -     ii.  49.  51.  61.  64.  76, 
Artaphemes  son  o(  ATi&iiherhes    ------     ii.  87. 

Artaxerxes ii.  337. — iv.  176. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  -------    iv.  314. — v.  159, 

Artemisia    -    -     -'    ^    -     -     -    -     -     -     -     ii.  180.  189. 

Artemisium  ---------  .-ii.  139,  igi. 

Arundel  marbles  •--'------..-j.  242. 

Asia  Minor  -    i.  36.  77.  80,  374.  375.— ii.  1.  10.  15.  22.  70. 
Aspasia    --•---'.------     iii,  5.  5. 

Assyria   -• i.  9. — ii.  13. 

Astronomy  of  the  early  Greeks      -     -    -    -     -    -     i.  1 70. 

Astyochus  Lacedamonian      •    iv.  192.  249.  250,  251.  252. 
Aihenagoras    -     -------    ----iv.  49. 

^^^e;io(fort/f  Athenian    ------*-     vii.  421,422. 

Athens,  i.  51  to  53. — The  principal  circuanstances  of  Athe* 
nian  history  are  indicated  in  the  heads  of  chapters 
and  sections. 

Athos    •---•-•----•    ii.  111.  note. 

Atreus     --.-----------     i.  40. 

Attica    -    -    -     •    -    -     -     i.  13. 49  to  58.     See  Athens. 
Aulis  -------     •-.----.!.  86. 

B. 

Babylonians  -#---•-•-----      i.  6. 

Bacchiads      •--•-..     ----i.  284,  285. 

Bardylis  prince  of  Illyria  -    -  vii.  296^  297.  317.  327.  328. 

Baotia  -  -  -  i.  13.  47.  363  to366.— li.  2l6.— iii;286.  363. 
iv.  115.— V.  395.— vi.  193.  195.311.     -    -    viii.  433. 

Bellerophon  -•--•-....---i.  27. 

BrancMdctf  temple  of  Apollo  there    •    •    ii.  17^ — viii.  l6. 

Vol,  viii.  I  i  Bratidas 
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Brasidas   ....    iii/pa,  .99-  240,  241.  282.  283.  284.  285. 
296  to  311.  31 1  to  320, 323,  324.      •    -     330  to  336. 

Britain  -     -     - ".  302.  note. 

British  Constitution  - "  -     -     -     -     -     i.  277-— iv.  353,  &c. 
Byzantium  -  ii.  327.— vii.  376,377-  445.— viii.  334,  335.366. 

Cadmeis -    -     i.  137, 138. 

Cadmus  k\ng  of  Thehts    .--------     i.  48. 

Cadmus  of  Miletus     ----------1.  237- 

.Calaurea     --.--•------•     !•  282. 

•  Calclias       -....-.- i.  120. 

Callias  AthemsLTi ;    -    -    -     iii.  46, 47. 

Gi//icrflf^i(/tff«SpartaQ  commander    -  -  •  -  -  iv.  328  to  334. 
336  to    -.,----•-----    338. 

Callippus  Aiheman   .---...--     vii.  226.  227. 

Callixenus -     .,  iv.  ^^6,  370. 

Calofines  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  iv.  354, 355.  359.  note. 

Cqmbifses .     .     -     -     ii.  24. 29- 

Campania  -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -    •    •     -     "     -  •  n.  293. 

Capua  .-...-.--.-.-•--     ii.  296. 

Cardoos -•'.v.  243.  note. 

CarneianJesiivBl     ----------     111.  401. 

Carthage ii.  29-  256.  258.  266.  269.  273.  278. 

vii.  13.  26.  68,  69.  114.  1^2.  133.  144.  148.   l63.  177, 
178.  241.  251.  254>  255. 259. 

Cecrops  king  6f  Attica      ---------1.  51. 

Centaurs   ----.-------     i.  44.  note. 

Cephallenia     ------------iii.  108« 

Cephisodotus  Athenian  orator      -     -     -     -    c    -     vi.  246* 

Cephisodotus  Athenian  general      -     -     -     -     vii.  415,  41 6. 

Chahrias  -     -     -    vi.  84,  85.  150. 16O,  1 67.— vii.  423.  4a5* 

Cha;reas  -------------iv.  240. 

r  Chalcidice .    ^    ^_    ii.  203.— iii.  45, 

\  *  Chald(ea •    .     -     -     ii.  13. 

*  '  Chares  -  -    vii.  425.  427,  42J8.  430.  433.  435.— viii.  82.83. 

isi.  193.    -.-----    •^.-    - 269. 

Charceades  Athenian      --------     i v.  16.  17. 

Chnridemvs  of  Eubcea  '-  vii.  363.365.  370, 371.  409 1(»412. 

Charitimis  Athenian       -     -     -    -     -     -     *  .;-     -  .  ii.  383. 

\  Cheirisophus -    -       v..  225.  282,  283. 

C^er^owe^c  Thracian      -    -.    -    ii.  71.— vii»  367-^ — yiii.  83. 

,  Chios ii.  44.— iv.  193.  224,^^6.  36i.--^TO.  37^..  443. 
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Ckicdnf .-.--i.  I80.^note. 

Chronology  of  Grecian  history  ------.-    i.  234. 

Chrysis --- iii^  325. 

Cimon ii.  322.  331.  336.  337-  362  to  367.  369-  372- 

37^,377.402,403.404.408.409,      ...     -     413. 
Cithctron      -     ---..--------     i.  13. 

CiVfwm  in  Cyprus    -,*-------      ii.  408» 

« 

Cleandridas  Spartan      -     -     -     -    •    ii,  419. 420.--*-iv.  80. 

Clcanor     -•------*-.---     v.  2l6. 

Ckarclms  ---------.---     v.  l65. 

Cledridas  '    -.--. Hi.  331.  355. 

Cleippides       ------------     iii.  162. 

Cleisthmes-  son  of  Megacles    -    -    -     -     -     i.  451  to  453. 

Cleitorians     -     -    -     -,  -     -    -    -     -    -     vi.  159,  I60. 

CleocKlitvs  Athenian     ----..---      v.  66 ,  67  ^ 

Cleombrotus  -  •  vi.  150,  151.  165.  169.  193.  195.  197.19?. 

Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta i.  450.  453.— ii.  55.  56. 

82.  83 u     .--.--     84. 

Cleomenes  regent    --,---_---_       iii.  173. 

Ckon iii.  181  to  186.  246  to  248.  250  to  254.  256. 

259.  326  to 335. 

Cleophon      -      .-.-,.---.iv.  3,80. 385. 
Cleopompus  ----------f--      iii.  100. 

C/o^A/wg  of  soldiers  and  seamen      -    -    -    -    v.  263.  note. 

Cfytemnestra     ------------     i.  Ql» 

Cnemus  Spartan     •     -     -     -     -      iii.  142.  144.   146.  153. 

Cnidus  -  -  •  vi.  397. -  Seafight  near  -  vi.  16,  17. 

Codrus  -     -    -    •     *_-^--    -     -     -     -     -     -     i.  368. 

Coins     -----.--------       ii.  3. 

Colophon-     -------------  iii.  177» 

Qommerce  of  the  early  Greeks       -    -     -     -     -     -     i.l57. 

Cowipo^zVfcm  for  military  service     -    -     -     -     -     -  vi.  112. 

■  Conon  -  -  -  iv.  118.  327,  328.333,334.341.  342.  371.  374, 
375.  378.~vi.  14  to  17.  23  to  25.  38  to  41 .  49.  50.  77. 

Corcyra  -  -   i.  285,  286. — iii.  19  to  ^6,  196.  266. — vi.  173. 

Corinth    -  -  -    i.  15.  26.  284.— ii.  132.— iii.  25.  31.  Z6.  47. 

49.  51.  63.  78.  108.  141.  144.  264,    265.  348.  351. 

386  to  389.— iv.  119.— vi.  7-  27.  29-  31.  33.  35.  50  to 

54.  232,  233.  247.  299  to  302.  386,  387.— vii.  82. 

234, 235.  240, 241.'      *    - viii.  453. 

Corabus      •'--------•.---1. 258, 

Coroneia,  battle  of     •    -    -    -    •    •    -^    -    -    -    vi.  19« 
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Cos .....vi.  393y— vii.  576. 445. 

Cotyora ;  plundered  hy  the  Cyreian  Greeks  -  -  v.  26^, 
Cotys  king  of  Thrace       -    -    -     vii,  599-  400  to  402.  415. 

Crete ^    -     -     i.  21  to  24.  279- 

Crimews,  battle  of vii.  255. 

Critias      -     -     -     -     v.  44  to  48.  51.  55.  56.  58.  64  to  66. 

Crmsus  king  of  Lydia ii.  10.  11. 12.  14.  15. 

Crotona  -  -  -  -  ii.  282.  285.  284.  note. — ^vii.  152. 155. 
Crypteia     -•-----------!.  518. 

Cvma i.  579.— ii.  292. 

Cvnaxa,  battle  of  -----.  ----v,  192. 
Cydonia  in  Crete    -.-------•-     ii.  45. 

Cylkn'e     .-.---..  i.  15. 

Cynos'sema,  sea-fight  of  -    -    -    -    -    -    -    iv.  275, 276. 

Cyprus   -----------i.  576. — ii.  114. 

Cypselus      ----------     ---i.  285. 

Cyreian  Greeks,  or  the  Ten  thousand  -  -  -  v.  1 65.  I69. 177. 

195.  198.  205.  207.  211.  215.  217.  219-  221.  225.  225. 

227.  247.  248.  258.  26l.  263.  267.  269. 271.  27^.  275. 

277.  279.  281.  285.  385.  287.  289.  291.  295.  297.  299- 

505.305.509.  511.  312.515.515.517.519.523-325. 

Cj^ren'e  in  Africa  ---r-------i.  578. 

Cj/rtt«  king  of  Persia     ------     ii.  15.  15.  16.  22. 

Cyrus  younger  son  of  Darius  II.  -  -  -  —  -  iv.  314.  315. 
5l6tb518.— V.  159  to  165.    -     .     -     -     16910196. 

Cythera iii.  271. 

Cj/zicM5,  sea-fight  oflf  - -    -    iv.  284,285. 

D. 

JDafuon ;  friend  of  Pericles    -    -     -'•    --     --     iii.  5. 

Dandus     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -    -    -    -    -    i.  52  to  35. 

JDaphncBus  general  of  the  Syracusans      -    •    .     viF.  58.  59. 

Dardanus     -------------    i.  81. 

Darius ii.  29.  50.  52.  55.  56.  58.  .note.  48.  65. 

7S.76.   •    - -     -    .    -     -     108. 

Darius  II.     -.--.-.--     iv.  176. — v.  159. 

Daurises  a  Persian  general       ------     ii,  65. 64. 

Deceleia  in  Attica     -     -    -    -    -     -     -     -     -     -  My.  106. 

Delium,  battle  of---------     iii.  291.  295. 

Delphi  -  -  .'.  i.  207  to  216.  535.  545.  428.— ii.  17.  124. 
140.  168  to  171.  201.— viii.  15.  15.  18.  88,  89. 
212  to  216       -•...---..-     249. 

DelpUon  --..-.---..vi.  150  to  132. 

Demaratus 
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Den?(7ra/ti«  king  of  Sparta      -    -    -     -     -     ii.  80, 81.  123 

Danaratus  Corinthian  ---------ii,  277. 

Democracy       ----*-------!,  275. 

Demosthenes  the  general    -  -  -  -    iii.  215.  216.  218  to  220. 

222  to  230.   233  to  241 .    253  to  259.  277.  286.  287. 

288.— iv.  106.  117.  127.  129.  130. 132.  134.  143.  144. 

154  to  156        ----.. 159. 

Demosthenes  the  orsitor  ^  -  -  his  descent,  &c.  viii.  112,  &:c. 
political  outset,  120,  &c. — orations,  &c.  131.140  to  144. 
159.167. — diplomatic  missions,  &c.  199.  201.  2o3. 
207.211.223.224,225. — oration  on  the  peace,  "273. 
— 2d  philii>pic,  &c.  285. 297. 3 15.— 3d  philippic,  319- — 
1st  minister,  321.  327.— negotiation  with,  and  offices 
for  the  Persian  court,  329. — embassy  to  Thrace,  335. 
— 4th  philippic,  341. — on  the  letter,  355. — measures 
against  Macedonia,  363.  364,  365,  &c.  369. — concedes 
the  lead  in  public  business,  370. — again  obtains  pre- 
eminence, 377.  384,  385,  &c.  407.410.413.418 — r 
embassy  to  Thebes,  419,  420,  &c. — Ivs  exertions  in 
prosecuting  hostilities  against  Philip,  423.  425.  427- — 
his  flight,  and  return,  429.  437. — oration  On  the  slain 
at  Chaeroueia,  438,  &c.  448  note.— his  public  conduct 
on  the  death  of  Philip  ---*.--.    456,  457. 

Dercyllidas v.  336,  337- 341.  345.  375. 

Dermot   -.-.--•-------     i.  93. 

Deucalion     ^     •-------*--     i.  217.— viii.  4. 

Dexippus       ...     -     vii.  35.  36.  39.  41,50,  51.  52.  59. 
Diccearchia      ------,    •---.-     ii.  2fl6. 

Diitrephes   ---•..--•---     iv.  115,116. 
Diodes  -.--     ---.----•-vii.  9. 

Diodorus  historian      .,---'-.--      vii.  1^  2,  3. 
Diodotus  -----.-^,--.--     iii.  184. 

Diogenes    .----.-------      viii.  39O. 

Diomedon     -..---     iv.  336.  339-  342.  352,  353. 
Diomilus     -------------iv.  85. 

IHon  -  -  -  -  vii.  191.  195  to  198.  199  to206.  208  to  211. 
'213  to  218.      -------r*     219  to  224. 

Dionysiusof  Syracuse vi.  171.  248.— vii.  45  to  50. 

53,  54. 55  to  60.  62  to  69^  70  to  80. 87  to  94. 99  to  114. 

115  to  122.  123  to  133.  134  to  143.   144  to  148.   150. 

153  to  158.  162  to  165.  166  to  178.  -  -  179  to  189. 
Dionysius  the  younger  -  -  -  vii.  191  to  199.  202,  203.  204. 

208,  209,  211.  228,  229.  243.246,  24,7.  275  to  277 • 
Diopeithes   ------------     viii.  SIK 

Diphfidas vi.  71. 

I  i  3  Dodona 
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Dodona i.  204-,  !^05. 

Dorieus .^-...-jv.  280. 

Doris      w    '.-«--.     -~  ------     i.  13. 

Doris  daughter  of  Xenetus ;  married  to  Dionysius,  vii.  104* 
Dacetms  king  of  the  Sicels      -     -    -    -    -  .  iv.  10,  11.  12. 

Dym'e       --------------    i.  15. 

Earth  and  Water',  given  as  an   acknowlegement  of  sub- 
jection     ---------     i.  454*.-  ii.  119- 

Earthquake --ii.  370.— iv,  180. 

Eclipse  of  the  moon ;  effect  of    -    -    -    -.   -     iv.  13§,  137- 

Ecspondi   -------------     iii.  194-. 

Edessa      -------------     vii.  300. 

Egesta  in  Sicily      -     -     -     -     -     -     iv.  26. 28, 29-  53.  65. 

^iVP*     r     -     -     i-  6.  30.99 ii.  24  to  28.  384.  385.  386. 

Eira  -     - i.  347.  349  to  352. 

Elateia      -----------     viii.  4>6l,  405. 

Eleia i.  230  to  232.  288. 

JS/emio^w ;  a  province  of  Macedonia  -     -     -     -     -     iii.  40. 

Elis i.  14,  15.'    iii.  352,  353.  379-  SSl.'-v.  359-  36l. 

vi.  219. 309.  315. 321.323.       -     -„    -_    -.    -     -     335. 
Enspondi  ------ -_  iii.  194. 

Epameino/tdas    -  -  -    vi.  153-  232.  233.  237»  238.  242.  243. 

247.  257.  266  271.  272,  273.  333,  334.  339  to  347. 

V      348  10 ...---.--     357. 

/Eparites;  Arcadian  militia     -^    .     -     -    -     -     -     vi.  317. 

Ephialtes -.-.--     ii.  .379.  381. 

Ephors  ---~w--"_- i.  360. 

Epidamm/.s    --. .--i.  285.— iii.  21. 

Eyidauras i.  15. — iii.  384  to  387.  402.  404. 

Epimcfieides  Cretan      -     -     --     -     -     -     -i.  397,  393. 

Epipoloe -    -     iv.  83. 86.  129.  161. 

Epirus   ---- i.  12.— viii.  62,  63. 

Epitadas   ----------     iii.  255.  256.' 258. 

jE^j^fljpa  queen  of  Cilicia        ---'---    v.  171, 172» 

Eratosthenes  librarian  of  Alexandria;    his  chronological 
system      ----------.-     1,240. 

Ereehfheusy  or  Erich thonius ;  sovereign  of  Attica  -  -  i.  55. 
Esau:  his  migration  noticed       -     -    -    -     -    -     -    i.  17, 

Eieonicus  LacedsemoniaH  general  -    •    -     iv,  361  to  364. 

Eiibaa i.  371.— ii.  418.  420.— iv.  173, 174.— 

viL  378  to  335r— viii,  145.  •    .    .    ^    -    *    ^    147. 

Eucles 
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Euckt  Athenian      ----------    iii.  302. 

Budamdas  Lacedaemonian      -    -    -     -    -    -    -    vi.113. 

Euphaes  king  of  Messenja      -     -     -     i.  333,  334.  336,  337. 
Euphamidas   ------------     iii.  108. 

Euphrates  --------------i,  5, 

Euphron  of  Sicyon ^-     vi.  282  to  287.  292. 

Euripides      ----------     hi.  7. — iv.  l6'3. 

Eurotus   -     -    -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     i.  14,  15. 

Euri/biades   -     -     -    -     -    -     -    -    -     -     -     ii.  158.  181. 

Eurydice  queen  of  Macedonia  -     -     -  .  -    -     vii.  SOp,  3 1 0. 
Eurj/medon,  battle  of  the       ------    ii.  343.  344. 

Eurymedon  Athenian iii.  207.  20S.  note.  241. 

266,  267. 269.  -     -     -     - iv.  104. 

Euryptolemus  Athenian      -     -     -     -     -  '  -    -    -     iv,  347. 

Eurystheus  king  pf  Argos       --.'----i.  38.  40. 

Eurytiis  Spartan  -----^-----ii.  155, 

Evagoras  prince  of  Salamis    -  -  -    vi.  11  to  15.  366  to  369» 

F. 
Fate       ---.---,------1.  110. 

France    ----^------    v.  60, 61.  note. 

G. 
Galley     .     -^     -     -     -     ii.  194  to,  198. — iv.  125, 126.  note. 

Gjames  of  Greece , i.  225  to  228.  232  to  234. 

Gela    -    -  ,  -     -     -    -     -     ii.  259.— vii.  50,  51.  6 1  to  6^. 
Ge//w*of  Agrigentum     ---------     vii.  31, 

Gelon  of  Syracuse ii.  26O.  26l.  262. 263.  264.  265. 

271.272.       -     -     - iv.2.3.  7. 

Getes    --------------     iii.  104. 

Gongylus   ---------•-.-     iv.  93,  94. 

Gorgiasj  of  Leonimi  -    -    -    -    -    -    -    -.    -    -     iv.  15. 

.Gt«?er;tf«enf  of  the  early  Greek^  -     -     -     -     -     i.  122.  276. 

Gyges^  Lydian     ------------     ii.  4. 

Qylippitu iv.  80.  91  to  99-  10$  to  110.  121  to  123. 

130.  135.  139.  142.  145,  146.  152.  154.  155.  157,  158. 

H. 

Hnticarnassus  ------------    i.  375. 

Halonesus viii.  295.  297.  322. 

ifawmfta/ Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily  -  •  -  ■   vii.  14.  16. 

.17.  19.  21.  2Z. ^6- 

Hanno     --- ..,.--    vii,  241. 

H<irmodiw  a&d  Aristogeiten      -    -    -    -.   i»  446. — ii*10S. 

I  i4  Harmostf 
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Harmostf  office  of    -----'--•---    iv.  197- 

Hecatxns  of  Miletus    -.-..--    i,  237, — ii.  53. 
Hegesistratus  -*--------.  -.-ii,  246.. 

Helicon    -     -     i     -------     -----     i.  13. 

Helos i.  316,  317. 

Helots      -     -     i.  316  to3l8.— ii.  370.  371.373f— iii.  281. 
Heracleia  -     -    -    •     -     -     -     -     -     -     ---vi.  213. 

fferac/ei</€*  of  Syracuse  -  -  -  -  vii.  195. 197.^05.  "212. 215 

217. 220. 

Heracleids i.  40.  195  to  197.  223. 

Hercules,  or  Heracles  - '  -     -     - ,  -     -     -     -     -     i.  38, 39« 
Hermocrates  of  Syraense  -  -  -  iv.  21.  22.  47  to  49.  70,  71. 
•     73,  74.  84.  ^7'  91.  107.  109.  110.  121.  122.  i46\  157- 
288  to  291.    -     -     ---     -     --     -     vii.  19  to  24. 

Herodotus    -  i.  238.  258.  452.  note. — ii.  38.  note.  121.  i24. 

Hesiod      -- i.  102, 103.  131.248. 

^ierow  of  Syracuse       -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -   .iv.2. 

Hieromnemon  -  -  -  ".'."  •  ""  "  "  ^  i«  221. 
Himera^  battle  of  -  -  -  ii  268.  273,  4,  5.  note.— vii.  17« 
JFripj?arc^M5  son  of  Peisistratus       -     -     -     -     i,  445  to  447. 

Hipparinus   ----- vii.  55. 227.~ 

Hippia$  son  of  Peisistratus  -  i.  444, 446, 447.— ii.  58,  bQ,  89. 
Hippocrates  Spartan      -     -     -     -     -     --     ---     iv.  200. 

Hippocrates  Athenian  -     -     -     iii,  286.287.  288.290.  292. 

Histimis  oi '^VAeiMs -  -     ii.  47.  52.  65. 

Homer  -  i.  102.  129, 130.  I90,  note.193.  249. 255,  note.  386. 
Horsemanship  -----------     -i.  159, 

Hyperbolus  AiheniSLU     -     -     -     -     -     iii.  371.. — iv.  27, 28. 

I. 
Idolatry      ---------.     ...i.  113. 

Jdomen'iy  battle  of     -------..       iii.  229. 

Jdomenevs  Cretan      --------.«     i,  279, 

Illi/ria vii.  296.  317.  327,  328. 

Imilcon  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily  -  -  -  vii.  27.  36.  37. 

38.40.43.61.  68.  Ill  to  113.  117.119.  121.  123,  124. 

129.  131,    ------ 132. 

Jw777or/fl/i/y,  doctrine  of,  among  the  Greeks  .  -  -  i.  121. 
Jnarus  Egyptian     --..-----.     ij,  334. 

Jo    - i.  32. 

Ionia   --.--:..----.-...    ii,  4. 

Imiic   '    .•-....---*-*     i.a73. 

IpMcratu 
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Iphicrates  -  -  -  vi.  43.  44  to  4,6.  53.  55.  60.  79.  80.  175. 

178,  179.  18K  183.  186,  187.241.242.— vii.  310.  362. 

363.364.369.      .--.--.....    431. 

Ipkigeneia      -.-----•  ....i.  86. 

Ireland     --------------i.  93. 

Isadas       -.--••---•-     --vi.  347. 
Ismenias  -    -     -     -    -     *    -    -     -    -   vi.  114.  II6.  118. 

Isocrates   -  -.-  -   vii.  436  to  442.— viii.  71.  72;  107.  237. 

382,  383. ..-      442, 443. 

Isocrates  Corinthian     -.-     -    -    -    -    --    •    i^i*  144. 

Isthmian iv.  183.— vi.  52. 

Jtaly    -- --i.  378.«--ii.  274  to  300. 

Ithome      - -...--     i.  334.  338,  339. 

J. 
Jason  --.------------  i.  46. 

Jason  oi  fh^x^ vi.  205  to  215. 

Jupiter  '--•--     --•----•!.  107* 

K; 

*  Kersobleptes  king  of  Thrace      ---.--  vii.  414.  . 
Knights  M  Aihem    -.--.---       ii.  405.  406. 

1.. 
LaetdmRm^  or  Sparta  -  i.  42.— The  principal  circumstances 

of  Lacedamonian  history  are  indicated  in  the  heads  of 

chapters  and  sections. 

hacedcemonius  ^on  oi  QvoiOTi    -------      iii.  31. 

Laches  Athenian      ----------   iii.  210. 

Lticonia     ---r---------      i.  14. 

Lais     -    -    - iv.  66. 

Lamachus  Athenian       -     -    -    -  '  -     -    -    iv.  30.  56, 57. 

Language  -------------     i.  138. 

Larissa      ---.---    ----v.  232.  note. 

Leichas  Lacedaemonian      --------   iii.  381.' 

Leleges      -------------i.  371. 

Leonidas ii.  139-  148  to  156. 

Leontiades ^  114  to  118.  140.. 

Leontini    ------    iv.  15.  17.— vu.*  86,  87^  135. 

Lcotychidas   -    ^     -     -  .  -     -     -     -     ii.  246  to  249.  252. 

Leptines  brother  of  Dionysius  -  -  -  vii.  111.  114.  122.  130. 
131.152. ..--...     164. 

Lesbos    -    -    -    ii.44.— iii.  160. 164. 187.— iv.  174,  175, 

Letteri  .,.•.- -    -  i.  135.  140. 143. 

Limn^ 


. 
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Limna:    •-•.---'------     -   i.  330^ 

Locris     ----- i.  13.— V.  392. 

Lucanians    -----------  vii.  149.  151* 

Lycisous  Messenian     ----------  i.  335. 

'  Lycomedes  of  Mantineia   -  -  -  -  vi.  245.  250,  251.  264. 

298,       -    -"-     -     --     -" '-     ^99' 

Lycurgus  of  Sparta  -  -  -  -  i!  293  to  328.— vi.  80. 
Lycurgus  son  of  Aristolaides  -  -  -  -  - "  i.  430.  438. 
ijycurgus  orator      ----------    viiL  430* 

Zydia ii.  2  to  5.  8  to  12.  15. 

Lyncus  or  Lyncestis  •  -  -  -  .  -  .  ^"»  ^9.-  280.— vii.  305. 
Lysander  -  -  iv.  3l6  to  318.  321. 322.  329,  330.  365  to  369. 

372.  374  to  377.  378,  379-381,  382.  390.  391,  392. 
Lysiaa  -  -  -  -  -  •  --  -  •-  -  -  -v.  52. 
Lysicles .-:....    Viii.  430,  431. 

M. 

Macedonia  -  -  -  i.  12.— ii.  147.— iii.  S7.  43. 280.— vii.  279- 
281.  283.  285.  287-  294.  295.  ^97^  ^99-  301.  305.  306. 
30r.  309.  311.  317.319.  321.  323.325.327.328  to  831. 
359-  to  361.  387.  389.  391.  393.  395.  397-  402,  403.— 
viii.  61,  62.  63.  64.  68.  92,  93.  94.  95,  9^-  148.  155, 
156.  i73.  179.  180,  181.  183.  199-  207.  218,219-223. 
2^,  237.  251.  253.  263.  265.  289.^93.  306.  336.  339. 
393.415.422.427.451.453.454.      .     -     -     -     455. 

Machen  Corinthian      ---------     iii.  144. 

Magon  Carthaginian     ---------    vii,  l64. 

Mania  satrapess  of  JEolia*     -----    v.  338  to  340. 

Malea  promontory       -     -     -     -     -    -    -    -     -    -    i.  14^ 

Manner^  of  Ihe  early  Greeks      -     -     -    -      i.  174  to  193. 

Mantineia  -  -  iu.  396.— vi.  103.  221  to  223:  326,  327.  353; 
Marathon     -     ------------    ii.  96. 

Mardonius  -  .  ^  -  li.  76.  77.  206.  207".  212.  217.  223.  224. 
'  226.  231.  233.     ----------      234. 

Mtf^w^tw*  Persian  -     -----    --    -      ii.  217- 21 9i  220. 

Jtfitwowry  of  the  early  Greeks      -     -     -    -     -     •    -  i.  154^ 

M'assiHa  or  MarseiHe      -     -     -    -     -    -     -^  -     -    ii*  31. 

M^iia    ----------...-    it.  15. 

Megakaxwi  '     ^ if.  390.  399» 

MegaMes^     -,.- i.  39I.  43»* 

Megalopolis      -     -     -    -     - "  -    -    -     vi.  228^. — viii.  J  26. 

mgara i.  39^.— ii.  377,  37».  386  to  389.— iii.  10^. 

^7^to2f8i282to28&—- -71.587.^    -    -     -    -      393. 

Mellon 
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Mellon  of  Thebes      .-.---.     -' vi.  138,  139. 
Melos     .----------     iii.  4-12  to  415. 

Mehill  general     -----------   11.  195. 

Menesfheus       .-----------      i.  77* 

Menon  Tlressalian  -  -  -  v.  173  to  175.  182.  187.  215.  217. 
Mercuries ;  multilation  of-     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     v.  ill. 

Meatietm  in  Sicily   -   -   i.  355,  356.~vii.  05.  122.  137.  139- 
Messenia     -     -     -     -     -      i.  14,  15.  328  to  357.— vi.  243. 

Methon'e  in  Messenia     ---- i.  347. 

Methont  in  Macedonia viii.  80,  81.  91,  92. 

Migration  -     -     -     -     -     --     •     "     -     "     *     --^1.  4, 

Miletus  -  -  -  ii.  5.  8.  9-  48.  52.  53.  66,  69,  70.— iii.  14.— 

iv.  194, 195. 

Miltiades  -  ii.  71  to  r4.  91.  P2. 94. 95.  9^  to  100. 102  to  107. 
Military  service^  i. 422.— When  first  corapoundf  d  for,vi.  1 12. 

Mindanrs  Spartan  -  -  -  iv.  252.  271.  274,  275.  280,  281. 

282,283.     .-.-"-.".------     285. 

Minerva    ----------    i.  53. 73. — in.  9l»  ~ 

Minos -     -      i.  22.  6'9.  70. 

Mitt/lene  -  -  -  iii.  I60  to  167.  172  to  174.  178.  182  to  186. 

iy.  333,  334.  336.     -     -     - ^'*^- 

Mnasippvs  Uacedaemonidn      -     -     -  vi.  172.  173.  176, 177. 
Monarchy      ..---------    i.  269.  272. 

Mo&aic  history    ---     --    -*     •"     "     "     "     "     ^•^* 

Miwzc  of  the  early  Greeks     -------      i.   151. 

%€a/e,  battle  of    -    '^     -----     -     ii.  249  to  251. 

MycencB    ----- ii.  374.  375.  376. 

Myronides  Athenian  -  -  -  ii.  387.  388.  393*.  394.  395.  400. 

N. 

Naples ..:.--    ii.296.- 

JV^ara/ ac^fon ;  manner  of  among  the  Greeks    -     -     ii.   183. 

Navigation,  origin  of,;i.  8.  -    -     -  State  of,  among  the 
Greeks   ....--------     ".183, 

Naxos  or  Naxus      -.--.---     ii.  49-  51.  340. 
Naxus      -     -     -     -----     -     i.  382.— vii.  199, 200. 

Nicias  -  -  -  iii.  180,  181;  212.-  251.  252.  264,  '265.  329. 

340.  376>  377.— iv.  25.  27,  2H.  30.  31  to  33.  37  to  40. 

5i».  65  ta  70.  81.-^ 90*   91'  9%  9S.  96  to  104.  106. 

122.    123.    127  to   136.  142,.  143.  146.   148  to   154. 

156  to  159. -----       v.95^ 

Nicomedes      -    -    -    -     -     \   *    *,  -    ii.  390. 391. 392. 

NiQ&pkmus      -*----*••----    V.  90. 

Nicoitratu$ 
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Nieostratus     -     -    -    -     -    -     iii.  201  to  204.  208.  nolc. 

Nicoteles   -------•----.-    vii.  82. 

Notium,  sea-fight  off    ---------    iv.  321. 

O. 
(Eta i.  13. 

(Enophi/ta,  battle  of ----------    ii.  394. 

Ogyges i.  49, 50.  51.244. 

Oligarchy   -------------    i.  274. 

OlpoB^  battle  of-----------    iii.  225. 

Oli/mpia,  battle  of  ----------    vi.  323. 

Olt/mpiady  Olpmpian  games   -  -  -  -  i.  228  to  234.  258,  259. 

260. — Macedonian  Olympian  festival  -    -     viii.  181. 

Olympias       -..,..-----    viii.  62. 454. 

Olympus  --.---.-.---        i.  12.  13. 

Olynthus  -  -  -  ii.  204.— vi.  IO6  to  109.  113.  121.  134, 
135.— vii.  299  to  302. 353  to  357-  359.  387  to  395.— 
viii.  163.  171. 179. 

Onomarckus viii.  56,  57>  59, 60.  93.  95,  9^^ 

Oracles -    j.  201  to  2l6. — ii.  17.  18.  19. 

Orchomenians    ----------     vi.  159>l60. 

Ore5^e5  son  of  Agamemnon- -     -------   i.  194. 

Orates  satrap  of  Sardis    ---^-----ii.  44. 

Orestes  king  of  Thessaly      --------ii.  400. 

Orphic  poems    ------------   i.  102. 

Orthography      ----------      i,  14.  note. 

0*Ruark  king  of  Leitrim  ---------     i.  93. 

Ostracism      -----------     ii.  174.381. 

Ozolian  Locris    -    -    -    --    --    -    iii.  221.     viii.  44. 

P. 

Paches  Athenian iii.  l67. 172.  176  to  179- 187,  188. 

PactoluSy  battle  of  the   -    -.-    -    -     -    --    -    v.  383. 

Factyas      ----------     ii.  16. 17.  I8..19. 

Fa:an    ----------     iii.  151,  152.  note. 

P(r(/anYt(«  Lacedaemonian  -    •.   -    -    -.   -     iv.  197.  224. 
Pcestuniy  or  Poseidofda^  in  Italy  -  ii^29D. 891^  298. 299.  note. 
Vagondas^h^hsLH    --    -     -     -    -    -     -    -    -.  iii.  289. 

Fallene,  or  Pellene^  city  of  Achaia  -  -  -  vi.  245.  note.  268. 
Pa//f»e^  town  of  Laconia  -    .---.--    vi.  245. 
Fa//efi<?,  peninsula  -    -    ---    -    -     .    -•  viii.  173. 

Pan     -.---.---..--..  ii.  91, 
Pancenus  ------'.,.-    •    -    -    -    -  iii.  7. 

Pantitet 
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Pantites  Spartan      --.-------     ii.  155. 

Taris   -------.     -------i.  84, 

Farmenio       ---.---.--    viii.  207.  466. 

Parnassus      -------------    i.  13. 

Parnes      ---.----------i.  13. 

Par7^hasius     -------------    iii,  7, 

Patt5(mm  commander  in  chief  of  Grecian  Army  -  -  ii.  215. 
327  to  331. 347  to -     -     -     351. 

Pausanias  king  of  Laceda^mon  -  -   v.  72  to  75.  394  to  397. 

Pausanias  Macedonian     --------     viii.  455. 

Peisistratus  -  -  -  i.  430.  43  V.  434.  435.  437-  440.  442. 
443.       ------- 444. 

Peisander  -  -  iv.  215.  217  to  221.  226.  228.  230.  231,  232. 
Pelasgians    -------------     i,  2Sl. 

Pelion      --------------     i.  13. 

Pella,  capital  of  Macedonia  ------  vii.  299.  300. 

Pelopidas vi.  153,154.193.  19^  to  199.200,201.256. 

257,  258.  260.  261.  265. 272. 

Peloponnesus     ------------     i.  14, 

Pelops      •----.-.------     i.  36. 40. 

Penerus  ---------------     i.43. 

Perdiccas  I.       ------------  iii.  38. 

Perdiccas  II.  -  -  -  ii.  245. — iii:  42.  43.  47.  IO6.  156  to  159. 
280.  298. 299.  307.  317,  318.  320.      -     -     -     -     323. 

Perdiccas  IIL vii.  309  to  317. 

Pericles  -  -  -  ii*  379  to  381.  382.  419.  420.  422.— iii.  2  to 
13.  U,  16.  19.  37.  68  to  75.  88.  89.  96.  97/100,  101, 
102.  106  to  108.  109.  116.  118  to  123.  126  to  130. 

Perseus  --------------     i.  36.^ 

Persia  -  -  -  ii.  13.  24.  30^  31,  32,  33.  46.  63. 69J6,77.  S7. 
93.96.  108.  110,  111.  113.  115.  117.  139.  142.  145. 
146.  147.  149.  156,  157.  161.  176,  177.  185.  186.  193. 
203.  205.  218.  233.  237-  244,  245.  247.  249.  253. 
336  to  344.— iv.  177-  189.  203.  223.  313.— v.  158. 
169.  332.  336.  385.  389.— vi.  60.  92.  217,  218.  367. 
371.— viii.  151,  152, 153. 

Pestilence  at  Athens  .-    -    .     -     iii.  llO  to  II6.  210, 211. 

Phasacia  .--.------, ----i,  125. 

Phalacus  general  of  Phocis  -------    viii.  105. 

Phalius    --------------  iii.  21. 

Phamahazus  -----  iv.  179.  246.  287.  291.  300.  303. 
304.  305.  v.  401.  402,  403.  404  to  407-— vi.  I6.  23. 
24,  25.    -----     - 38  to  40. 

Pharsalus 
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Phanktut    .-.----.--.---vi.  205, 

Fkayllus  general  of  Phocis  •  -  -  viii.  102.   103.  104.  105. 
Pkeidias    .--.--------.-    iii.  6,  7. 

Phenicia    -.----•-.•--     i.  8. — ii.  254. 

Phialeia    ^----.    -----.-     vi.  385. 

Philip  son  of  Amyntas  -  -  -  vi.  257.  -  -  -  King  of  Mace- 
donia -  -  vii.  317.319.328.  note.  358,  359.  360,  36l. 
.394-.  396.  note.  399.  +02,  403.  405. — ^viii.  62,  63. 
67,  68.  91.  9^'  95.  97.  99'  157.  179.  202.  207.  225. 
227,  228.  230.  234.  '237.  249.  253.  262,  263.  265,  266. 
279.  289.  294, 295,  296.  306.  307.  308.  336.  339,  340. 
343  to  353.  360.  380  lO  383.  S93.  4C2,  403.  405.  411. 
417.  427.  431,  432.  435.  451.  452.  453.  454.  455. 
,    458  to  the  end. 

Philippi    -------------     vii.  403. 

Pkilh^cu^        -.------.-.--      vi.  254. 

Phil  htm  of  Syracuse   ------      vii.  46.  206,  207. 

Philocrates    ------------    viii.  281. 

Phihvcius  ^er\t\'Q\  of  the  Phocians  -  -  -  viii.  30, 31.35,36. 
.     37*  3S.  39.  40.  41.  44. -     48  to  50. 

Philosophy     ------------       V.  134. 

Phlius vi.  44,  45.  104, 105.  127-  129- 131.  274  to  281. 

Phoccta     ------------       ii.  19,  20. 

Phocion viii.  IO7.  150.  330,  331.  436,  437- 

Phocis  -  -  i.  13. — ii.  389. — v.  392.T-viii.  6, 7-  25.  29, 30. 34. 
37.  38,  39.  41.  42.  43,  44.  49.  6»,  52.  57^  59-  93.  94. 
95,96.  102.  103.  105.  133.  135.  I90,  191.  197-  2l6, 
217.  2  i  9.  249,  250.  251  to  253.    -     -     -    26l  to  263. 

Phoebidas     -     -     -     -     vi.  113  to  II6.  117,  118.  l6l,  162. 

Phormion  -  -  -  iii.  18.48.  125. 140  to  142.  144  to  153. 155. ' 
Phoroneus    -------------     i.  28. 

Phrynichus  -  -  iv.  194.  195. 213  to  217.  219. 233. 258  to  260. 

Phyllidas vi.  138  to  141. 

Physic i.  173. 

Pindar    ---------       i.  287.  note.— ji.  11. 

Platcca   -  ii.  233.— iii.  76  to  84. 131  to  138. 168  to  172.  I89. 

Plato    -- -.-     vii.  174,  175. 

Pleistoanax -      ii.  419.  420.--iiL^40. 

Plutarch     -    - vi.  1 44.  note.— vii.  3  to  8. 

Poetry --i.  149. 

Polks    -.----.--..-...  iii.  330. 
PolyhiadcM       -     -    -  -    -    .    ^     .    .     vi.  134,  135. 

Polycrates       -.-..*--    J    -    -      ii.  40  to  44. 

PolydamiK 
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Folydamas      r     -    ?     -     -    -     -     t    -    vi.  206._  209, 210. 

Folydamidas iii.  31 6.  321. 

Polytheism --...      i.  104. 

Fotid^ea ii.  204.  205. — iii.  43.  44.  126. 

Praxitus vi.  33,  34.  37. 

Property    -    --*    -    --    -    --    -      i.   184,  185. 

Proxenus    -     -     --     ---    -     -     -     v.  167. 215. 217. 

Prytanes    -------------      1.  413, 

Psammenitus  -----------    u.  27«  2S. 

Psamndtichut -----   ii.  25.  26. 

Pyiagore  -------------      1.  221. 

Pyius   -     -     -     iii.  234, 235.  236.  237,  238.  240,  241.  259. 

Pylus,  a  town  of  Eleia vi.  309.  310. 

Pythagoras     -     -     i.  384.>-iu283.  284.  ^85  &  286.  note. 

P^then       -------- IV.  92. 

Pythian  games     *----------      i.  211. 

R. 
Raleigh -    -   ii.  47. 384. 

Rhegium    -------   iv.  15, — vii.  95.  141.  153.  157. 

Rhetoricians  ------------       v.  88, 

Rhodes i.  375.~-iv.  205.~vi.  70.  395.— vii.  SjG. 

443.    ------------      viii.  137. 

Rome ii.  277.  278.  279. 

Rousseau    -----------      i.  327-  note. 

Sacrifice     --- 1.115.  117. 

Sadocus      -----------       iii.  106. 

SaJamis  iland     -     - -  i.  392.— ii.  187. 

Salamis  in  Cyprus     -------.    i.  376. — vi.  13. 

Samos i.  374.— -ii.  44.  246.— iii.    14.— vii.  358. 

429. -     :     -     -      -      '430, 

Scion'e iii.  312,  313.  357- 358. 

Scythia ii.  5  to  8- — viii.  113,  114. 

Seqfight;  the  first  recorded  in  history     -     -     -     -    i.  286. 

Sdi^us iv.  26.— vii.  14,  15.  21. 

Seuthes  son  of  Sparadocus     -----     ^    -     iii.  159. 

Sewf^e*  son  of  Moesades   -    - v.  313.  319. 

Sicily     - i-  378.  380. 

Sicyon'  -  -  -  i.  25.  27.  28.  287.— vi.  281,  283.  292.  388. 
5i/a/cw  king  of  Thrace  -  -  -  -  iij.  106.  156  to  159- 
5ttA(w»a  peninsula     -     ---...---    viii.  173. 

Slavery 
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Slavery ----1.  270.  405. 

Sneezing -----v^.  225,  226. 

Socrates    -    -    -    •     iii.  3fl8.— v.  141. 147.  149.  153.  155. 

Solon  -  -  -  i.  393.  400  to 403.  409  to  418.  420.  427  to  43 1. 
435  to 438. 

Soothsayers     -     -     -     -     -    -    -     --     -     -     -      i.  120. 

Sophists V.  140,  141. 

Sophocles    -------------      iii.  7. 

Spenser*s  description  of  antient  Britain     -    -    i.  62,  note. 

Sphacteria iii.  238. 249.  253. 255  to  259. 

Sphodrias     -     -     -     -    , vi.  153.  156.  198. 

Sthenelaidas      ------------    iii.  60. 

Stratonic'e   ------------       iii.  159. 

Stratus',  battle  near     -*-..-----•      iii.  143. 

Strombichides  Athenian    --------      iv.  187. 

Swordf  two  kinds  of     -     -     -    i-     -    •-     i.  59.  note. 
Sybaris  in  Italy     ---------ii.  280,  281. 

iSyfto^a,  searfights  off    ---.--—----   iii.  31. 

Sycophancy  --------    -----v.  27. 

Syennesis  king  of  Cilicia    - v.  171.  175. 

Synomosies  ------------      iv.  219. 

Syracuse      -----------      i.  332, 383. 

T. 

Tactics i.  426.  note.— v.  235.  npte. — vi.  43. 

TaguSy  a  Thessalian  title    -    -     -  -  -     -     -    vi.  208,  209. 

TamyncBy  battle  of---------     viii.  1 50. 

Tanagray  battle  of -     -  ^  -        ij.  333^ 

Tcenarum      -     ----------     r     -    i.  14. 

Tarquinius  Priscvs  -     -     --     --     -     -     --ii.  277. 

Taygetvs       -.-.--.'- n^ 

Tearless  battle       -      ------.-«     yj^  255. 

Tegeans  -  -  -  -  ii.  221.  235.  236.  237.—vi.  223.  225.  227. 

331. 343,  344. 

Teleutias  -  -  -  -  vi.  71,  72.  81.  85  to  87.  121  to  125. 
Teleclus -i.  330. 

I^^P'^ ------     i.  43.— ii.  133. 

Temples    - i.  113^ 

^^^     -     - r     -----'     V.  67. 

Tenthousand  -  -  -  v.  296.  -  -  -  -  See  Cyreian  Greeks. 
Terihazus  -  -  -.-  -  -  -  -  v.  248. 250.— vi.  49. 
yhaUs  the  poet    -----.-    ---.-i,  g^g. 

Tholes 


iv  . 
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Thales  of  MWetus ^---       v.  135. 

Thasus ii.  367. 

Thebes  in  Bceotia      -----------   i,  48. 

TAemistocles  Aiheman,'  -  -  -  ii.  123.  124.  127.  132.  158, 
159.  164..  174, 175.  177  to  179. 181, 182.  184.  200.  202. 
307.31010326.34.9.     -     -     -     -     -     -     351  to  360. 

Theocles i.  342. 

Thera -------       U  377. 

Theramenes  Lacedaemonian     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     iv.  196. 

Theramenes  Athenian  -  ^  -  iv.  232.  257.  259.  26l  to  263. 
268.  386.  387,  388.  390.  391.— v.  45  to  49.  55  to  58. 

Thermopylcv. ^     -     -     -     -      ii,  136.  149. 

Theron  of  Agrigentum      -    -     -     -     -     -  ii.  265. — iv.  2. 

Theseus -    -      i.  €0.  63  to  77. 

Thespidt     - iii.  324.— vi.  I61.  l62.  l63. 

Thessalv i.  12.  43.  217-  247.— ii.  133.  134.  400.— 

iii".  338.— vi.  205.  209-  214,  215.  257.  313.— vii.  298. 
405.— viii.  93.     -     -     - -      291. 

TJiirnbron     - v.  334.  336. — ^vi.  6I,  62. 

Thirty    -----   .  i v.  391.— v.  40.  59.  6 1,  62.  63.  65; 

Thrace i.  77-  78.  79.— iii-  103  to  IO6.  279,  280. 

296.  302  to  311.  312  to  324.  331.  333.  417— v.  312. 
vii.  399.  403.  407.  413.  414,  415.  417:  419.  421.— 
viii.  82  to- ------85. 

Thrasybultisoi  SyrtLCUse   -    -    -    -    -    -    -    -     -    iv.  6. 

Thrasybulus  son  of  Thrason   ---».**-      iv.  323. 

Thrasybulus%oi\  of  LycM^  -  -  -  iv.  240.242.243.  247,  248. 

272.  274.  275.  276.  284.  301.  309.   320.  325,  326. 

327.-^.  61. 65.  69.  70.73.  74.  76,  77.—yl  72, 73.  77 * 
Thravyllus  Athenian  -  -  -  -  iv.  240.  242.  243.  247.  248. 

272.  274.  275.  276.  281.  293.  295   to  300.  303.  309. 

325, 326. 

Thrasymelidas  Peloponnesian      ------     iii.  240. 

Thucydides  the   historian i.   238. — iii.  9.  304.  306, 

307. — iv.  270.     ----- 279*  note. 

Thucydides  sou  of  Melesias  ^    -     -     -     -     -     ii.  413.  422. 

Thurium ii.  287.  289. — iv.  SOO. — vii.  151.  , 

Thymochares    -----------     iv.  266.  ^80. 

Thyrea iii.  272.  273. 

Timocrates  -     -     --     ---     -v.  389. — ^vi.  294,  295. 

Timocreon  -     -     -     -     -     -     --    -     -     -.--ii.  320. 

Timoleon vii.  236  to  238.  239.  241*.  243.  245. 247.  248. 

249,  251.  ^53.  255.  257.  259.  260.  261.  265.  267.  269. 

271.273,    --: 274. 

Timophanes  of  Corinth      ,----.     •--    vii.  235. 
Vol.  Vlll.  K  K  Timotheus 
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Timotheus  -  -  -  vi,  I67,  IjSS.  176. 175.— \iu  358.  359. 364. 
365.  369. 384.  _429. 430, 431.     -     -     -     -432, 

Tinian;  a^reoaarkable  piece  of  antiquity  in,  -     i.  114.iio.te. 

Tisam^nus    ---w*-..,----        ii.  2l5. 

Tissapkernes iv.  176.   178,  179-  189-  19*.  196-  198. 

200.  201.  203.  205.  207  to  209-  211.  212.  221.  222 
to  224.  251.  252.  271.  277.  278.  282-292.  297.319.— 
V.  159. 163.  169.  193.  194.  507  to  21X).  212,  214. 337. 
351.374.377.-    .„._-------'-     38^* 

Titkraustes  satrap  of  Lydia    ------  v.  385.  389. 

Tolmides  -^•--.-..-     ii.  ZST-  41^,  417. 

Toumefort     -•---^---v.  257,  258.  note. 

Treasotty  law  of  --.----•--    ^    -    -  v.  36. 

Trazen     ---•-*-----..•-    i.  57. 

Troy   -..--•-...    i.  80. 82.  84. 87  to  91. 

Tuscans    --.-*---«•      iv.  10. — vii.  u62, 

Tuscany   --*--..-,.--.--      ii,  274. 

Tyndareus     -----^--^----i,  83. 

Tyndarion     ---^^-.---.,---     iv.'p. 

Tyre .     .    .    L    ii.35. 

Tyrant .^.-i.  ^gg,  273. 433. 

Tyrtants  -^. ,--,..    ---•---!,  343, 

Vases    .''„'.    -■^,»    •    -.-     -    •    •    -ii.  276.  note. 

W.  I 

War,  art  of  -  -  ..  i.  157  to  167.  181  to  184.— vi,  43,  44. 
Women  -*-----.---^  i.  188. — iii.  3. 
JFor/c?;  theageof  • --.    -    -  i.  134, 

X. 

Xenophon  son  of  Euripides     -    -     -     -     iii.  126.  138,  139- 

^enophon  the  historian iv.  279*  note. — v.  168.  192. 

216*,  217.  220  to  225.  273.  278.  299.  309,  310.  3l6, 
325ta331.      ---------    vi.,402,&c 

Xerxes ii.  109.  111.  note.  112.  II6.  128.  129.  139. 

142.  143.  148.  149.  154.  156.  182.  185,  186.  187. 
188.189.192,193.194.237.253.     -    -    -    336,337. 

Z. 
Zancle     -      •-.--.---,-.      {,  354. 
Zarex        --------     ^     -..---   j.  14. 

Zemi9       ------ --  iii.  7. 
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ERRATA. 

VoL  T.  After  pa^c  88, /or  87  read  89. 

p.  280.  note,  1.  9.  read  «  remarked  by.'*— And  ia  the  succeeding 
lime f  for  voKam  read  woXatouc* 

Vol,  II,  p.  205.  Running  title— /or  potidx  read  poTiDiEA. 

p.  261.  -  -  D**  *  -  -    for  ?u»ACU8B  read  stbacuss. 

Vol.  ni.  p.  161.  Running  title— /oi*  NiTYi.EN»reod  mitylehe. 
p.  324. 1.  17.  for  tilis  read  this. 

Vol  IV.  p.  22.  Section  head— /or  Statues  read  Terms   of  Mercury  ;— 

and  the  same  in  running  tide  of  p.  41« 

Vol.  V.  p.  400.  Marginal  date-/or  B.  C.  324.  read  394. 

Vol.  Vn.  p.  157.  Running  title-^/br  at  read  of. 

p.  S19.  —  D°  -  -  -  for  REIGN  read  accbs8iok» 

p.  431.  -  .  D°  -  -  -  for  IPAIGRATS8  read  iphicratss. 

Vol.  VIII.  p.  1.  Chapter  head-^or  Phocion  read  Phociav. 
p.  69*1. 14. /or  V       roent  read  vehement, 
p.  159.  Running  title— /or  philiphics  read  philippics. 
p.  269.  -  -  D®  —  -  for  pari  read  party, 
p.  351.  -  -  D®  -.  -  -  for  PHXDip  read  philip. 
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Lake  Hansard  &  SaD8>     ' 
near  liucola's-Iim  Fields,  Ijondon* 
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